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While these scenes were passing in the vi- 
cinity of France, the Emperor was using every 
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effort to bring forward, in defe^c^f her ter- 
ritory, a force in some degreff^J^^sponding 
to tbe ideas which he desircdipicn should en- 
tertain of the Great Nation. He distributed 
the seventy or eighty thousand men whom he 
had brought back witli him, along the line of 
the Rhine, unmoved by the opinions of those 
who deemed them insufficient in number to 
defend so wide a stretch of frontier. Allow- 
ing the truth of their rejisoning, lie denied its 
efficacy in the present instance, l^olicy now' 
demanded, he said, that there should be no 
voluntary abatement of the lofty pretensions 
to which France laid claim. The Austrians 
and Prussians still remembered the campaigns 
of the Revolution, and dreaded to encounter 
France once more in the character of an 
armed nation. This apprehension was to be 
kept up as long as possible, and almost at all 
risks. To concentrate his forces w^ould be to 
acknowledge his weakness, to confess that he 
was devoid of means to supply the exhausted 
battalions; and, what might be still more im- 
prudent, it was making the nation itself sen- 
sible of the same melancholy truth; so that, 
according to this reasoning, it was necessary 
to keep up appearances, however ill seconded 
by realities. The allied sovereigns, on the 
other hand, were gradually approaching to the 
right bank of the Rhine their immense masses, 
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which, including the reserves, did not perhaps 
amount to less than half a million of men. 

The scruples of the Emperor of Austria, 
joined to the respect entertained for the cou- 
rage of the French, and the talents of their 
leader, by the coalition at large, influenced 
their councils at this period, and before re- 
suming a train of hostilities which must involve 
some extreme conclusion, they resolved once 
more to offer terms of peace to the Emperor 
of France. 

The agent selected on this occasion was the 
Baron de St Aignan, a French diplomatist of 
reputation, residing at one of the German 
courts, who, falling into the hands of the al- 
lies, was set at liberty, with a commission to 
assure the French Emperor of their will- 
ingness to enter into a treaty on equal terms. 
The English government also publicly an- 
nounced their readiness to negotiate for a 
peace, and that they would make considera- 
ble concessions to obtain so great a blessing. 
Napoleon, therefore, had another opportunity 
for negotiating, upon such terms as must in- 
deed deprive him of the unjust supremacy 
among European councils which he had at- 
tempted to secure, but would have left him a 
high and honourable seat among the sove- 
reigns of Europe. But the pertinacity of Na- 
poleon s disposition qualified him ill for a 
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negotiator, unless wlicn he had the full power 
in his own hand to dictate the terms. His 
d(?tcrinincd firmness of purpose, in many 
eases a great advantage, proved now the very 
reverse, as it prevented him from anticipat- 
ing absolute necessity, by sacrificing, for the 
sake of peace, something which it was actually 
in his power to give or retain. This tenacity 
W’as a peculiar feature of his character. lie 
might, indeed, be brought to give up his 
claims to kingdoms and provinces which were 
already put beyond his power to recover; but 
when the question regarded the cession of 
anything which was still in his possession, the 
grasp of the lion itself could scarce be more 
unrelaxing. Hence, as his misfortunes accu- 
mulated, the negotiations between him and 
the allies came to resemble the bargain driven 
with the King of Rome, according to ancient 
history, for the books of the Sibyls. The 
price of peace, like that of these mysterious 
volumes, was raised against him upon every 
renewal of the conferences. This cannot sur- 
prise any one who considers, that, in propor- 
tion to the number of defeats sustained and 
pow er diminished, the demands of the party 
gaining the advantage must naturally be 
heightened. 

This will appear from a retrospect to former 
negotiations. Before the war with Russia, 
Napoleon might have made peace upon nearly 
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his own terms, providing they liad been ac- 
companied with a disavowal of that species of 
superior autliority, wliieli, by the display of 
his armies on the frontiers of Poland, he seem- 
ed disposed to exercise over an independent 
and pow(*rfiil empire. There was nothing 
left to be disputed between the two Emperors, 
excepting the point of equality, which it was 
impossible for Alexander to yield up, injus- 
tice to himself and to his sulqccts. 

The Congress at Prague was of a different 
complexion. The fate of war, or rather the 
consequence of Napoleon’s own rashness, had 
lost him an imniense army, and had delivered 
from his predominant inllucnce both Prussia 
and Austria; and these powers, united in al- 
liance with Jlussia and England, had a title to 
demand, as they had the means of enforcing, 
such a treaty as should secure Prussia, from 
again descending into a state which luav l)e 
compared to that of Helots or Gibeonites; and 
Austria from one less directly dependent, but 
by the continuance of which she was stripped 
of many fair provinces, and exposed along 
her frontier to suffer turmoil from all the >vars 
which the too well-known ambition of the 
Erencb empire might awaken in Germanv. 
Vet even then the terms proposed by Prince 
Melternich stipulated only the liberation of 
Germany from French influence, with the 
restoration of the Illyrian proviiiccs. 'riu* 
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fate of Holland, and that of Spain, were re- 
mitted till a general peace, to which England 
should be a party. But Buonaparte, though 
Poland and Illyria might be considered as 
lost, and the line of the Elbe and Oder as in- 
defensible against the assembled armies of 
the allies, refused to accept these terms, un- 
less clogged with the condition that the Hans 
towns should remain under French influence; 
and did not even transmit this qualified ac- 
quiescence to a treaty, until the truce appoint- 
ed for the purpose of the Congress had ex- 
pired. 

After the loss of seven battles, and after 
the allies had redeemed their pledge that 
they would not hear of farther negotiation 
while there was a French soldier in Germany, 
except as a prisoner, or as belonging to the 
garrison of a blockaded fortress, it was na- 
tural that the demands of the confederated 
sovereigns should rise; more especially as 
England, at whose expense the war had been 
in a great measure carried on, was become a 
party to the conferences, and her particular 
objects must now be attended to in their 
turn. 

The terms, therefore, proposed to Napo- 
leon, on which peace and the guarantee of 
his dynasty might be obtained, had risen in 
proportion to the success of his enemies. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, well known for his 
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literature and talents, attended, on the part 
of Great Rritain, the negotiations held 
the Baron St Aignan. The bases of the treaty 
proposed by the allies were — That France, 
divesting herself of all the unnatural addi- 
tions with which the conquests of Buonaparte 
had invested her, should return to her natu- 
ral limits, the Bhine, the Alps, and the Pyre- 
nees, which of course left her in possession of 
the rich provinces of Belgium. The inde- 
pendence of Italy, Germany, and Holland, 
were ahsolulely stipulated. Spain, whom the 
power of Great Britain, seconded by her own ef- 
forts, had nearly freed of the French yoke, 
was to be in like manner restored to indepen- 
dence, under Ferdinand. 

Such were the outlines of the terms propos- 
ed. But it is generally admitted, that if Buo- 
naparte had shown a candid wish to close with 
them, the stipulations might have been modi- 
fied, so as to be more agreeable to him than 
tliey sounded in the abstract. There were 
ministers in the cabinet of tha allied sove- 
reigns who advised an acquiescence in Eugene 
Beaiiharnais, of whom a very fiivourable opi- 
nion was entertained, being received as king 
of the upper part of Italy, while Murat retain- 
ed the southern half of that peninsula. The 
same counsellors would not have objected to 
holding Holland as sufficiently independent, 
if the conscientious Louis Buonaparte were 
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placed at its liead. As for Spain, its destinies 
mire now beyond the influence of Napoleon, 
even in his own opinion, since lie was liiriisclf 
treating with his captive at Valencey, for re- 
establishing him on the throne. A treaty, 
therefore, might possibly have been achieved 
by help of skilful management, which, while 
it affirmed the nominal independence (»f Italy 
and Holland, would have left Napoleon in ac- 
tual possession of all the real influen(,‘e whii'h 
so powerful a mind could have exercised over 
a brother, a son-in-law, and a brother-in-hnv, 
all indebted to him lor their rise to the rank 
they held. His power might have ])ecn thus 
consolidated in the most formidable manner, 
and his empire placed in such security, that he 
could fear no aggression on any cjuarter, and 
had only to testify pac*ific intentions towards 
other nations, to insure the perfect traiujuillity 
of France, and of the world. 

But it did not suit the high-soaring ambition 
of Napoleon to be contented with such a de- 
gree of poAvtir as was to be olitained by nego- 
tiation. His lavoLiritc phrase on such occa- 
sions, which indeed he had put into tlie mouth 
of Maria Louisa upon a recent occasion, Avas, 
that he could not occupy a throne, the glorv 
of which Avas tarnished. This Avas a strange 
abuse of Avords; for if his glory Avas at all im- 
paired, as in a military point of view it certain- 
ly was, the depreciation arose from his having 
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lost Jiiany great battles, and eoiild not be in- 
ereased by bis a(!quiescing in sucb concessions 
as bis defeats rendered necessary. The loss 
of a battle necessarily infers, more or less, 
some censure on the conduct of a defeated 
general; but it can never dishonour a patriotic 
prince to make such sacrifices as may save his 
people from the scourge of a protracted and 
losing warfare. \vt let us do justice to the 
memorv of a man so distinguished. If a me- 
rited confidence in tlie zeal and bravery of his 
troops, or in his own fransetmdent abilities as 
a gtimual, could justify him in committing a 
{jrcat political error, in neglecting the oppor- 
tunity of securing p(?ace on honourable terms, 
the events of the strangely-varied cam[)aign of 
1 8 1 4 show sufliciently the ample ground there 
\\as for his entertaining such an assurance. 

At this period, Marct, Duke of Bassano, in- 
vited tJie allies to hold a congress at Manhcim, 
for considerin.g the pielimiiiarics of peace; 
and, on the part of (ireat Britain, Lord (las- 
tlereagh, a eahiiiei minister, was sent over to 
represent her on this im|)ortaiit occasion. 
5''action, which, in countries where free discus- 
sion is permitted, often attaches its censure to 
the best and worthiest of those to whose poli- 
tical opinions it is opposed, has cahiiimiutcd 
this statesman during liis life, and even after 
his death. This is one of the evils, at the ex- 
pense of which freedom is purchased; and it 
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is purchased the more cheaply, that the hour 
of confutation fails not to come. Now, when 
his power can attract no flattery, and excite no 
odium, impartial history must write on the* 
tomb of Castlereagh, that his undaunted cou- 
rage, manly steadiness, and deep political sa- 
gacity, had the principal share in infusing that 
spirit of continued exertion and unabated per- 
severance into the councils of the allies, which 
supported them through many intervals of 
doubt and indecision, and finally conducted 
them to the triumphant conclusion of the most 
eventful contest which Europe ever saw. 

In the mean while, both parties proclaimed 
their anxiety for peace, well aware of the ad- 
vantageous opinion which the French public 
in particular could not fail to entertain of that 
party, which seemed most disposed to afford 
the world the blessings of that state of rest 
and tranquillity, which was now universally 
sighed for. 

A manifesto was published by the allied 
monarchs, in which they complain, unreason- 
ably certainly, of the preparations which Buo- 
naparte was making for recruiting his army, 
which augmentation of the means of resist- 
ance, whether Napoleon was to look to peace 
or war, was equally justifiable, when the fron- 
tiers of France were surrounded by the allied 
armies. The rest of this state paper was in a 
better, because a truer tone. It stated that 
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victory had brought the allies to the Rhine, 
but they meant to make no farther use of their 
advantages than to propose to INapoleon a 
peace, founded on the independence of France, 
as well as upon that of every other country. 
ftTlicy desired,)) as this document stated, 
« that France should be great, powerful, and 
happy, because the power of France is one of 
the fundamental bases of the social system in 
Europe. They were willing to confirm to her 
an extent of territory, greater than she enjoyed 
under her ancient kings; but they desired, at 
the same time, that Europe should enjoy tran- 
quillity. It was, ill short, their object to ar- 
range a pacification on such terms as might, 
by mutual guarantees, and a well-arranged ba- 
lance of power, preserve Plurope in future 
from the numberless calamities, which, during 
twenty years, had distracted the world. w This 
public declaration seemed intended to intimate 
that the war of the coalition was not as yet 
directed against the person of INapoleon, or his 
dynasty, but only against his system of arbitra- 
ry supremacy. The allies further declared, 
that they would not lay down their arms until 
the political state of Europe should be finally 
arranged on unalterable principles, and recog- 
nized by the sanctity of treaties. 

The reply of Buonaparte is contained in a 
letter from Caulaincourt to Metternich, dated 
ad December. It declared that Buonaparte 
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acquiesced in the principle which should rest 
the proposed pacification on the absolute in- 
dependence of tlie states of Europe, so that 
neither one nor another should in future arro- 
{jate sovereignty or supremacy in any form 
whatsoever, either upon land or sea. It was 
therefore declared, that his Majesty adhered 
to the general bases and abstracts commu- 
nicated by Monsieur St Aigiuin. « They will 
involve,*) the letter added, « great sacrifices on 
the part of France, hut his Majesty would 
make them without regret, if, by like sacri- 
fices, England would give the means of ar- 
riving at a general peace, honourable for all 
concerned.’) 

The slightest attention to this document 
shows that Napoleon, in his pretence of being 
desirous for peace on the terms held out in the 
proposals of the allies, was totally insincere. 
His answer was artfully calculated to mix up 
with the diminution of his own exorbitant 
power, the (jueslion of the maritime law, on 
which England and all other nations liad acted 
for many centuries, and w hic’li gives to those 
nations that possess powcrfid fleets, the same 
advantage which those that have great armies 
enjoy by the law^ martial. The rights arising 
out of this law maritime had been maintained 
by England at the end of. the disastrous Ame- 
rican war, when the Armed Neutrality w^as 
formed for the express purpose of depriving 
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ll^r, in her hour of weakness, of this bulwark 
of her naval power. It had been defended 
during the present \^ar against all Europe, with 
"France and Napoleon at her head. It was 
impossible that liritain should permit any chal- 
lenge of her maritime rights in the present mo- 
ment of her prosperity, when not only her 
ships rode triumphant on every coast, but her 
own victorious army was quartered on French 
ground, and the powerful hosts of her allies, 
brought to the field by her means, w ere arrayed 
along the whole frontier of the Rhine. The 
Emperor of the French might have as well pro- 
posed to make the peace which Europe was 
offering to him depend upon Great Britain’s 
ceding Ireland or Scotland. 

Neither can it he pretended that there was 
an indirect policy in introducing this discus- 
sion as an apple of discord, which might give 
cause to disunion among the allies. Far from 
looking on the maritime law, as exercised by 
Britain, with the eyes of jealousy, with which 
it might at other times have been regarded, 
the continental nations remembered the far 
greater grievances which had been entailed 
on them by Buonaparte’s memorable attempt 
to put dowm that law by his anti-commercial 
system, which had made Russia herself buckle 
on her armour, and was a cause, and a princi- 
pal one, of the general coalition against France. 
As Buonaparte, therefore, could have no hope 
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to obtain any advantage, direct or indirect, 
from mixing up the question of maritime rights 
with that of the general settlement of the Con- 
tinent, and as mere spleen and hatred to Great 
Britain would be scarce an adequate motive 
in a mind so sagacious, we must suppose this 
inadmissible stipulation to have been thrown 
in for the purpose of enabling him to break off 
the negotiation when he pleased, and cast upon 
the English tlie unpopularity attending the 
breach of it. It is very true, that England had 
offered to make sacrifices for obtaining a ge- 
neral peace ; but these sacrifices, as was seen 
by the event, regarded the restoration to France 
of conquered colonies, not the cession of her 
own naval rights, which, on no occasion what- 
soever, a minister of Britain will, can, or dare, 
permit to be brought into challenge. Accord- 
ingly, the acceptance by Buonaparte of the 
terms transmitted by St Aignan being provided 
with a slip-knot, as it were, by which he could 
free himself from the engagement at pleasure, 
was considered, both by the allies, and by a 
large proportion of the people of France, as 
elusory, and indicating no serious purpose of 
pacification. The treaty therefore languished, 
and was not fairly set on foot until the chance 
of war had been again appealed to. 

In the mean while, the allies were bringing 
up their reserves as fast as possible, and Buo- 
naparte on his side was doing all he could to 
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recruit his forces. His measures for this pur- 
pose had been adopted long before the present 
emergency. As far back as the gth October, 
The Empress Maria Louisa, in the character of 
Regent, presided in a meeting of the Senate, 
held for the purpose of calling for fresh re- 
cruits to the armies. She was an object of in- 
terest and compassion to all, when announcing 
the w'ar which had broken out betwixt her fa- 
ther and her husband; but the following inju- 
dicious censure upon her country was put into 
the mouth of the young sovereign, without 
much regard to delicacy. « No one,>) she said, 
« can know so well as I what the French will 
have to dread, if they permit the allies to be 
conquerors. » The closing paragraph was also 
much criticised, as attaching more importance 
to the personal feelings of the sovereign, than 
ought to have been exclusively ascribed to them 
in so great a public extremity. « Having been 
acquainted for four years with the inmost 
thoughts of my husband, I know with what 
sentiments he would be afflicted if placed on 
a tarnished throne, and wearing a crown de- 
spoiled of glory. » The decree of the Senate, 
passive as usual, appointed a levy of two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand conscripts. 

When Buonaparte arrived at Saint Cloud, 
after having brought the remains of his once 
great army to Mentz, his affairs were even 
in a worse state than bad been anticipated. 
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But before \vc proceed to detail the measures 
which he took for redeeming them, it is ne- 
cessary to take notice of tw^o parties in the 
state, who, in consequence of the decay of the 
Imperial power, were growing gradually info 
importance. 

The first were the adherents of the Bourbons, 
who, reduced to silence by the long-continued 
successes of Buonaparte, still continued to 
exist, and now resumed their consequence. 
They had nninerous partisans in the west and 
south of France, and many of them still main- 
tained correspondence with the exiled family. 
The old noblesse, amongst w horn such as did not 
attach themselves to the court and person of Na- 
poleon, continued to be staunch royalists, had 
acquired, or rather regained, a considerable 
influence in Parisian society. The superior 
elegance of their manners, the seclusion, and 
almost mystery of their meetings, their cou- 
rage and their misfortunes, gave an interest to 
these relics of the history of France, which was 
increased by the liistorical remembrances con- 
nected witli ancient names and high descent. 
Buonaparte himself, by the restoration of nobi- 
lity as a rank, gave a dignity to those who had 
possessed it for centuries, which his own new 
creations coidd not impart. It is true that, in 
the eye of philosophy, the great man who first 
merits and wins a distinguished title is in him- 
self infinitely more valuable and respectable 
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than the obscure individual who inherits his 
lionours at the distance of centuries; but then 
lie is valued for his personal qualities, not for 
' his noblesse. No one thought of paying those 
luareschals, whose names and actions shook 
the world, a greater degree of respect when 
Napoleon gave them titles. On the contrary, 
they will live in history, and be familiar to the 
imagination, by their own names, rather than 
those arising from their peerages. ITut the 
science of heraldry, when admitted as an arbi- 
trary rule of society, reverses the rule of phi- 
losophy, and ranks nobility, like medals, not 
according to the intrinsic value of the metal, 
but in proportion to its antiquity. If this was 
tlie case with even the heroes wdio had hew^ed 
a soldier s path to honours, it was still more so 
with the titles granted by Buonaparte, « upon 
carpet consideration, » and the knights whom 
lie dubbed with unhacked rapier. It might 
be truly said of these, that 

Their Hrc-iiew stump of honour scarce was current. 

When, therefore, the republican fury died 
away, and Buonaparte directed the respect of 
tlie people at large towards title and nobility, 
a distinct and superior influence was acquired 
by those wdio possessed such honours by here- 
ditary dcstx'iit. Napoleon knew this, and 
courted, and in some degree feared, the re- 
mainder of the old noblesse, who, unless he 
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could decidedly attach them to his own in- 
terest, were exposed to surveillance and im- 
prisonment on circumstances of sli(;ht suspi- 
cion. They became, however, so circumspect 
and cautious, that it was impossible to intro- 
duce the spies of the police into their salons 
and private parties. Still Napoleon was sen- 
sible of the existence of this party, and of the 
danger which might attend upon it, even while 
his followers bad forgot peihaps that the Bour- 
bons continued to live. « 1 thought biin mad,)) 
said Ney (whose head, according to Fouebe, 
could not embrace two political ideas), « wlnm, 
taking leave of the army at Smorgony, be used 
the expression, ‘ The Bourbons will make their 
own of this.’))* 

I'bis party began now to be active, and a 
royalist confederation organized itself in the 
centre of France as early as the month of 
March, i8i3. The most distinguished mem- 
bers are said to have been the Dukes of Diiras, 
Tremouille, and Fitzjames; Messrs de Polignac, 
Ferrand, Adrien dc Montmorency, JSostlienc 
de Lallocbefoucault, Sesmaison, and La Bocbc- 
Jacquelin. Royalist commanders bad been no- 
minated in different quarters — Count Suzan- 
net in the Lower Poitou, Duras in Orleans 
and Tours, and the Marquis dc Riviere in tlie 

' Les Bourbons 5*en nVeraiewt. Mrmoii s of Fouclio, \ ul. U. 
p. 1 49. 8 VO. Paris, 1824* 
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province of Berri. Bordeaux was full of royal- 
ists, most of tlicin of the mercantile class, who 
were ruined by the restrictions of the Conti- 
nental System, and all waited anxiously a 
signal for action. 

Another internal faction, noways desirous of 
the return of the Bourbons, yet equally inimi- 
cal to the power of Napoleon, consisted of the 
old Republican statesiiieii and leaders, with 
tlie more zealous part of their followers. These 
could nut behold with indifference the whole 
fruits of the Revolution, for which so much 
misery had been endured, so nimh blood t^pill- 
ed, so many crimes committed, swept away 
by the rude hand of a despotic soldier. Tliey 
saw, with a mixture of shame and mortifica- 
tion, that th(! issue of all their toils and all their 
•jivstcms had been the monstrous concoction of 
a military (h'spotism, compared with which 
every other government in Ihiropc might be 
declared liberal, except perhaps that of Turkey . 
During the nionarcliy, so long represented as 
a system of slavery, public opinion bad in the 
parliaments zealous advocates, and an oppor- 
tunity of making itself kiiOAMi ^ but in Fin|)erial 
France ail was imite, except the voice of hired 
hmetionaries, mere trumpets of the govern- 
ment, who breathed not a sound but what was 
suggested to them. A sense of this degraded 
condition united in secret all those who desii - 
ed to see a free govciTunent in France, and 
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especially such as had been active in the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. 

This class of politicians could not desire 
the return of the family in whose exile they had 
been active, and had therefore cause to fear 
the re-action with which such an event mi{];ht 
be attended ; but they wished to get rid of Na- 
poleon, whose government seemed to be alike 
inconsistent w ith peace and with liberty. The 
idea of a regency suggested itself to Fouche 
and others, as a plausible mode of attaining 
their purpose. Austria, they thought, might 
be propitiated by giving Maria liOuisa the pre- 
cedence in the council of regency as guardian 
of her son, who should suc(!ced to the crow n 
wlicn he came to the age of majority. This 
expedient, it was thought, would give an op- 
portunity, in tlie mean Avhile, to introduce free 
principles into the constitution. Rut while it 
does not appear how these theorists intended 
to dispose of rs'apoleon, it is certain that no- 
rhing but his death, captivity, or perpetual 
exile, would have prevented such a man from 
obtaining the full management of a regency, in 
v/hich his wife was to preside in the name of 
his son. 

A great part of the population of France, 
without having any distinct views as to its fu- 
ture government, were discontented with that 
of Buonaparte, which, after having drained the 
country of men and wealth, seemed about to 
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terminate, by subjecting it to the revenge of 
incensed Europe. When these were told that 
Buonaparte could not bear to sit upon a tar- 
nished throne, or wear a crown of which the 
glory was diminished, they were apt to con- 
sider how often it was necessary that the best 
blood of France should be expended in wash- 
ing the one, and restoring the brilliancy of the 
other. They saw in Napoleon a bold and ob- 
stinate man, conscious of having overcome so 
many ohstac les, that he could not endure to 
admit the existence of any w hich might be in- 
surmountable. They beheld him obstinately 
determined to retain every thing, defend every 
tiling, venture every thing, without making the 
least sacrifice to circumstances, as if he were 
in his own person independent of the laws of 
Destiny, to which the whole universe is sub- 
jected. These men felt the oppression of the 
new taxes, the terrors of the new conscription,' 
and w ithout forming a w ish as to the mode in 
which he was to be succeeded, devoutly desir- 
ed the Emperor’s deposition. But when an 
end is warmly desired, the means of attaining 


* It has been {»ivcn .as sufficient answer to these com- 
jilaints, that Buonaparte is falsely accused of having 
draineil France of her youth, since, upon the whole, the 
population is stated to Jiave, on the contrary, increased. 
This may be the case; but it is no less eeitaiu that the 
wars of Buonaparte consumed at least a million of con- 
scripts, and it does not occur to us that the population of 
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it soon come to occupy the iiTia{];i nation ; and 
thus many ol- those who were at first a sort of 
{jcncral malronteiits, came to attach them- 
selves to the more decided faction either of 
the royalists or liheralists. 

These feelin(js, varyin(]f between absolute 
hostility to ^iapoleon, and indifference to his 
late, threw a general chillncss over the dispo- 
sition to resist the invasion of the strangtjrs, 
which liuonapartc had reckoned on as certain 
to render the war national amongst so high- 
spirited a people as the French. No effort 
was spared to dispel this apathy, and excite 
them to resistance; the presses of the capital 
and the provinces all adoptf?d the tone sug- 
gested by tlie government, and called forth 
every on(3 to rise in mass, for defence of the 
country. But althougli, in some places, the 
peasants ere induced to take arms, the na- 
tion at large show’^cd a coldness, which can 
only be accounted for by the general idea w hich 
prevailed, that the Emperor had an honour- 
able p(?ace within his powder, whenever he 
should be disposed to accept of it. 


a rouniry increase's under sucrli cireuinstaiires, like the 
jjrowth of a tree su])jc<:lcd to iiiiicli pruning; still less that 
ihe general result would satisfy parmls for the slaughter 
of their children, any inon; than the sorrow of a mother 
Avho had lost her infant would he assuaged by the infor- 
matioti that lier next-door ncighljour had heoii •'■irely de- 
livered of twins. 
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111 tlio iiienn time, new liurdens were neces- 
sary to pay the expenses ol‘ the apjiroachiiij^ 
campaign, and rceniit iJic diniinislied ranks of 
die army. INapoleon, indeed, supplied from 
his own hoards a sum of lliirty millions of 
francs; hut, at the same time, tlie public taxes 
of the subject were increased by one moiety, 
without any appeal to, or consultation with, 
the Legislative body, who, indeed, were not 
sitting at tlic time. In a Council of State ex- 
traordinary, lield on the i itli ^io\cmber, two 
days after his return to Paris, ?^apoleon vindi- 
cated the infliction of this heavy augmentation 
on a discon ten led and distressed country. « In 
ordinary times,?) he said, «thc contributions 
were calculated at one-fifth of the income of 
the individual; but, aci'ording to the urgency 
of events, there was no reason why it should 
not rise to a fourth, a third, or a half of the 
whole income. In fact, » he concluded, « the 
contribution had no bounds; and if there were 
any laws intimating the contrary, they were 
ill-considered laws, and undeserving of at- 
tention.') 

There w as then read to the Council a decree 
of the Senate for a new* conscription of three 
hundred thousand men, to be levied upon 
those who had escaped the eonscri|)tion of 
former years, and who had been considered 
as exempted from the service. There w^as a 
deep and melancholy silence. At length a 
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counsellor spoke, with some hesitation, though 
it was only to blame the introductory clause of 
the senatorial decree, \vhi(;h stated the inva- 
sion of the frontiers as the cause of this large 
levy. It was, he suggested, a declaration too 
much calculated to spread alarm. 

« And wherefore, » said Napoleon, giving 
way to his natural vehemence, and indi(!ating, 
more strongly than prudence warranted, the 
warlike and vindictive purposes which exclu- 
sively occupied his breast, — « wlierefore should 
not the whole truth he told? Wellington has 
entered the south; the lUissitins menace the 
northern frontier ; the Prussians, Austrians, 
and Uavariar^s threaten the cast. Shame! — 
Wellington is in France, and we have not 
risen in mass to drive him hack. All my allies 
have deserted me; the Bavarians have betrayed 
me — They threw themselves on my rear to cut 
off my retreat — But they have been slaughter- 
ed for their pains. No peace — none till we 
have burned Munich. A triuiiivirale is formed 
in the north, the same which made a partition 
of Poland. I demand of France three hundred 
thousand men — I will form a camp of a hun- 
dred thousand at Bordeaux — another at Metz 
— another at Lyons. With the present levy, 
and what remains of the last, I will have a mil- 
lion of men. But I must have grown men — 
not these boy-conscripts, to encumber the hos- 
pitals, and die of fatigue upon the highways — I 
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can reckon on no soldiers now save those of 
France itself.)) 

« Ah, Sire,)) said one of the assentators, glad 
to throw in a suggestion which he supposed 
would suit the mood of the time, « that ancient 
France must remain to us inviolate.)) 

« And Holland!)) answered Napoleon, fierce- 
ly. (( Abandon Holland! sooner yield it 
back to the sea. Counsellors, there must be 
an impulse given — all must march — You arc 
fathers of families, the heads of the nation; it 
is for you to set the example. They speak of 
peace; I hear of nothing but peace, when all 
around should echo to the cry of war. » 

This was one of the occasions on which 
Huonaparte’s constitutional vehemence over- 
came his political prudence. We might al- 
most think we hear the voice of the Scandina- 
vian deity Thor, or the war-god of Mexico, 
clamorous for his victims, and demanding that 
they be unblemished, and worthy of his bloody 
altar. But Buonaparte was unable to inspire 
others with his own martial zeal; they only 
foresaw that the nation must, according to the 
system of its ruler, encounter a most perilous 
danger, and that, even in case of success, when 
Napoleon reaped laurels, France would only 
gather cypress. , This feeling w^as chiefly 
predominant in the Legislative Assembly; as 
every representative body, which emanates 

VOL. VlII. 2 
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however remotely from the people, has a na- 
tural aptitude to espouse their cause. 

It is true, that the Emperor had, by every 
precaution in Ins power, endeavoured to de- 
prive this part of the state, the only one whicli 
had retained the least shadow of popular re- 
presentation, of every thing approaching to 
freedom of debate or right of remonstrance, 
and, hy a recent act of despotic innovation, 
had even robbed them of the power of chus- 
ing their own president, lie is said also to 
have exerted his authority over individuals by 
a practice similar to that practised by .lames 
the Second upon members of parliament, call- 
ed closetnuj, admitting individuals of the Le- 
gislative body to private interviews, and con- 
descending to use toward them that personal 
intercession, which, c:omiiig from a sovereign, 
it is so difficult to resist. But these arts proved 
unsuccessful, and only tended to show to the 
world that the Legislative Body had indepen- 
dence enough to intimate their desire for peace, 
while their sovereign w^as still determined on 
war. A commission of five of their members, 
distinguished lV)r wisdom and moderation, 
were appointed to draw up a report upon the 
state of the nation, which they did in terms 
respectful to Napoleon, hut such as plainly in- 
dicated their conviction that he would act 
wisely to discontinue bis schemes of external 
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ambition, to purchase peace by disclaiming 
tlicm, and at the same time to restore to the 
subject some degree of internal liberty. They 
suggested, that in order to silence the com- 
plaints of the allied monarchs, which accused 
France of aiming at general sovereignty, the 
Emperor should make a solemn and specific 
declaration, abjuring all such purposes. They 
reminded him, that when Louis XIV. desired 
to restore energy to the nation, he acquainted 
them with the efforts he had made to obtain 
peace, and the effect answered his wishes. 
They recommended the example to Napoleon. 
It was only necessary, they said, that the na- 
tion should be assured, thtit the war was to be 
continued for the sole object of the indepen- 
dence of the French people and territory, to 
reanimate public spirit, and induce all to con- 
cur in the general defence. After other ar- 
guments, tending to enforce the same advice, 
the report concluded with recommending that 
his Majesty should be supplicated to maintain 
the active and constant execution of the laws, 
which preserve to Frenchmen the rights of 
liberty, and security both of person and pro- 
perty, and to the nation the free exercise of 
its political privileges. 

Like the mute prince, wdio recovered his 
speech when his father s life was endangered, 
the extremity of the national distress thus gave 
the power of remonstrance to a public body, 
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whicli had hitherto been only the passive 
agents of tlie will of a despotic sovereign. 
Yet, comparing the nature of the remonstrance 
witli tlie period of extremity at wliich it was 
made, Napoleon must have felt somewliat in 
the situation of the patriarch of 13 z, the friends 
of whose former prosperity came in the mo- 
ment of his greatest distresses with reproaches 
instead of assistance. Tlie Legislative Body 
had been at least silent and acquiescent during 
the wonderful period of Buonaparte’s success, 
and they now chose that of his adversity to 
give him unpalatable advice, instead of aiding 
in this emergency to inspire tlie nation with 
confidence. A philosophical monarch would 
nevertheless have regarded the quality of the 
course recommended Jiiorc than the irritating 
circumstances of time and mannei* in w^hicli it 
was given; and would have endeavoured, by 
frank confidence and concessions, to reconcile 
himself with the Legislative Body. An artful 
and Machiavelian de.spot would have tem- 
porised with the deputies, and yielded for the 
time, with the purpose of afterwards recover- 
ing, at a fitting period, w hatever point he might 
at present be obliged to cede. But Napoleon, 
too impetuous for either policy or jihilosophy, 
gave way to the full vehemence of a resent- 
ment, which, though unreasonable and im- 
prudent, was certainly, considering those to 
w hom it was addressed, by no means unna- 
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tiiral. He determined instantly to prorogue 
the Assembly, which had indicated such syiiip- 
toms of opposition. Their hall was, tliercldre, 
shut against them, and guarded with soldiers, 
while the deputies, summoned before the 
throne of the Emperor, received the follow ing 
singular admonition : — « 1 have prohibited the 
printing of your address, because it is seditious. 
Eleven parts of you are good citizens, but the 
twelfth consists of rebels, and yonr commis- 
sioners are of the nnmher. Laine corresponds 
with the Prince llcgent of England; the otliers 
are liot-headed fools, desirous of anarchy, like 
the (}irondins, whom such opinions h?d to the 
scaffold. Is it wht*n the enemy arc on flic 
frontiers that you demand an alteration of the 
constifution? Hat her follow tlu; examph* of 
Alsace and Eranche-Gomte, where the inhabit- 
ants ask foi’ lead(!rs and arms to drive the in- 
vaders hack. Yon are not the n^presentatives 
of the people — You are only the representatives 
of the individual departments .... YYn you 
seek in your address to draw a distinction 
betwixt the sovereign and the people. I — 1 
am the only real representative of fhe people. 
\Vhich of you could support such a burden ? — 
I'lie throne is merely a piece of wmod covered 
with velvet. I — I alone hold the place of the 
people. If Erance desires another species of 
constitution, which docs not suit me, I will 
tell her to seek another iiionarch. It is at me 
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the enemies aim, more than at France; but are 
we, therefore, to sacrifice a part of France? 
Do 1 not sacrifice my self-Jove, and my feelings 
of superiority, to oiitain peace? Tliinlt you I 
speak proudly? If I do, I am proud because 
I have courage, and because France owes her 
grandeur tome. Yes — ^your address is unworthy 
of die liCgislative Body, and of me. Begone to 
your liomes. I will cause your address to he 
published in the Moniteiij\ with such notes as 
I sliall furnish. Even if 1 liad done wrong, you 
ought not to have reproaclied me with it thus 
publicly. People do not Wfish their dirty linen 
before the world. To conclude, France has 
more need of me than I have of France. » 

With this philippic, which we have hut 
slightly compressed, he spurned the members 
of the TjCgislative Body from his presence. It 
displays in a remarkable degree his natural ve- 
hemence of temper; his view of the constitu- 
tion as a drama, in which he filled up every 
part, and performed at once the part of the 
prince and of the people; his consciousness of 
his own extraordinary powers, which he bold- 
ly weighed in the balance against all France; 
and the coarse and mean taste of some of his 
expressions. The suspension of the Legisla- 
tive Body, the only part, we repeat, of the Im- 
perial constitution which liad the least pre- 
tence to a popular origin, was not qualified to 
increase the confidence of the public, who 
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now saw want of unity between the Emperor 
and the popular representatives, added to the 
other threatening circuinstances of the 
time, and became yet more distracted in their 
opinions, and unwilling to exert themselves 
for the common defence. 

To give a more favourable impulse to tlie 
mind of the nation, Napoleon had recourse to 
an expedient, which, in the time of the lle[)iib- 
Jic, had been attended with universal effect, 
lie sent special commissioners, twenty-seven 
ill number, into the different d(‘partiiicnts, to 
arouse the dormant energies of the inhabit- 
ants, and induce them to take up arms, lint 
tlie senators and counsellors, chosen for this 
purpose, were altogether void of the terrible 
energies of the Ih^pnblican proconsuls; and, 
though endowed like them with the most ar- 
bitrary powers, they had neither the furious 
zeal, nor the contempt of all the prejudices of 
humanity, which had been displayed by those 
ferocious demagogues. Their mission, there- 
fon^, prodiici;d but little effect. The conscrip- 
tion, too, failed to be the ready source of le- 
vies which it had so often proved. The lancet 
had been so often used, that the blood no 
longer lullowed it so readily. 

The unceasing a<!tivity of Napoleon labour- 
ed to supply these deficiencies, lly day he 
was incessantly engaged in actively reviewing 
troops, inspecting stores, and all the prepara- 
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tions for a desperate resistance. By night, 
the lights were seen to glimmer late ajid long 
in the windows of his private apartment, in 
the upper story of the Tuileries. He succeed- 
ed in levying twelve fresh regiments, and pre- 
pared to augment his veteran force by with- 
drawing Sucliet from Catalonia, and making 
draughts from Souk’s army on the frontiers, 
which he designed to supply by fresh levies. 

The Moniteui\ and the otlier newspapers, 
magnified the success of the Emperor’s exer- 
tions, described armies in reserve which had 
no existence, and dilated upon the beau descs- 
poir whicli was driving all France to arms, 
while, in fact, most of the provinces waited 
with apathy the events of the war. 

One of the strongest symptoms of Napo- 
leon’s own consciousness of approaching dan- 
ger, was his calling out and arming the Nation- 
al Guard of Paris, a force to which he would 
not have appealed, save in the case of the last 
necessity, but to which he now felt himseli' 
obliged to have recourse. Aware, however, 
that to mark any want of confidence in the 
armed citizens at this moment, would be to 
give occasion to the disaffection whicli he 
dreaded, he solemnized his departure to the 
frontier by convoking a meeting of the officers 
of the National Guard at the Tuileries. He 
appeared among them wdth his Empress and 
his infant child, and in a tone which penetrat- 
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ed evei’y bosom, announced that, being about 
to plac^^imself at the bead of his army, he 
committed to tlie faith of tlie citizens of Paris 
the security of his capital, his wife, and his 
child. Whatever complaints might be justly 
entertained against ISapoleon’s political con- 
duct, none were so ungenerous as to remem- 
ber them at that moment. Many of the offi- 
cers shared in the emotion which he testified, 
and some mingled their tears with those of the 
alarmed and sorrowing Empress. 

This scene took place on the 23d of January ; 
on the 25th Napoleon left that abode of royalty, 
to which he was doomed not to return until he 
had undergone strange changes of fortune. His 
mind was agitated with unusual apprehensions 
and anticipations of misfortune; feeling also, 
whatwas unsuspected by many,that the real dan- 
ger of his situation arose from the probability of 
the nation’s wishing to recal the Bourbons, lie 
had even, according to his own account, re- 
solved to arrest « the person of a man of great 
influence,)) ‘ whom he supposed most likely to 
promote this design. His counsellors per- 
suaded him to forbear tliis arbitrary action at 
a moment when his power was becoming dai- 
ly more obnoxious, and reminded hijn that the 
suspected person had as much reason to fear 

* Talleyrand is intimated ; for Fouche, to \vliom the de- 
scription nii(;lil otherwise have applied, was not at this 
time in or near Paris. 
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the restoration of the Bourbons as he himself 
had. The Emperor yielded the poin^ut not 
without strongly repeating his fears that his 
advisers and himself would both have to re- 
pent of it; and not without charging Camha- 
cer^s to make sure of that individual’s per- 
son, in case any crisis should take place in the 
capital. 

Thus, full of melancholy presages, he has- 
tened to the field, wdiere he had hut inade- 
quate means to oppose to the accumulated 
force which was now precipitating itself upon 
France- 
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CHAPTER II. 

Declaration of the Views of the Allies in entering France. 
— Tliey enter Switzerlaiul, and take possession of Ge- 
neva. — Prince Schwartzenherg crosses the Rhine. — 
Apathy of the French. — Junction of Bluchcr with the 
Grand Army. — Proceedings of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. — Tardiness of the Allies. — Inferiority of Napo- 
leon’s numeri(;al Force. — Battles of Rricnne — and La 
Rotliicre. — Difficulties of Buonaparte, during which he 
meditates to resign the (irown. — He makes a successful 
Attack on the Sile.sian Army at Chainp-Auhert. — Blu- 
cher is compelled to retreat.-— The Grand Army of the 
Allies carries Nogent and Montcrcan — attacked by Na- 
poleon^ and Schwa nzciiberg sends him a Letter of Re- 
monstrance. — Montereau is taken by Storm. — Buona- 
parte’s violence to his Generals. — The Austrians resolve 
on a general Retreat, as far as Nancy and Langres. — 
Their motives. — Consequent inuignatioii and excesses 
of the Austrian Troops. — Answer of Napolc«m to the 
Letter of Prince Schwaiizcnberg. — Prince Wenecslaus 
sent to Buonaparte’s hcad-quartcr.s, to treat for an Ar- 
mi.sticc. — ^^rhe French bombard and enter Troyes on 
23 d February. — Execution of Gouault, a Royalist. — 
A Decree of Death is denounced against all wearing the 
Bourbon emblem.s, and all Emigrants who should join 
the Allies. — Retrospect of Movements upon the Fron- 
tiers. 


It was time that Buonaparte should appear in 
the Held in person, for the eastern frontiers of 
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his empire, assaulted on every point, were 
yielding an almost unresisted entrance to the 
invading armies. The allied sovereigns had 
commenced their operations upon a system, 
as moderate and prudent in a political point of 
view, as it was hold and decisive considered 
under a military aspect. 

They had not been too much elated by the 
successes of the late campaign. These had 
been bought at a high price, and events had 
shown, that if Napoleon could be resisted and 
defeated, it could only be by outnumbering 
his veteran armies, and accumulating such 
force against him as even his skill and talents 
should find irresistible. They recollected, 
also, the desperate efforts of which France 
and Frenchmen were capable, and were pru- 
dently desirous to express the moderation of 
their purpose in such a form as should have 
no chance of being mistaken. 

Tbeir manifestos disclaimed the intention 
of dictating to France any particular form of 
government. ^Ihcy only desired that she 
should remain within the limits of her ancient 
territory, a peaceful member of the European 
commonwealth, allowing to other states as 
well as claiming for hcrsell^ the full immuni- 
ties of freedom and independence. The allied 
sovereigns desired that there slioidd be an 
end put to the system which decided the fate 
of kingdoms, not according to the better right, 
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but the longest sword. They wished a total 
suppression of all domination of the powerful 
over the weak; of all pretext of usurpation 
founded on alleged natural boundaries, or, in 
other words, on the claim of a powerful state 
to rend from a weak one whatever suited its 
convenience to possess. In a word, they 
aimed at the restoration of the balance of 
power, which had been long the political ob- 
ject of the wisest statesmen in Europe. It is 
singular, that of the three nations who were 
now united to oppose the aggressions of Buo- 
naparte, Austria and Russia had themselves 
been the first to set an example of violent and 
unprincipled spoliation in the partition of 
Poland; and that they had reaped an abundant 
punishment iji the measure of retybution 
dealt to them by the instrumentality of the 
very man, whose lawless outrages they, in 
their turn, were now combined to chastise. 

With respect to the nature of the changes 
wliich might take place in the internal arrange- 
ments of France, in order to bring about the 
restoration of the balance of power, the allied 
monarclis professed themselves indifferent. If 
Napoleon should reconcile himself to the ge- 
neral pacification they proposed, they did not 
pretend any right to state objections to his 
remaining in authority. It was the military 
system of usurpation, not the person of Buo- 
naparte, against which they made war. If, on 
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the other hand, France could not return to a 
state of peace without a change of her ruler, 
it was for France herself to consider what 
that change should be. The allied sovereigns 
were determined she should no longer work 
her uncontrolled will upon other states; but 
they left her at full liberty to adopt Avhat 
government, and what sovereign she pleased, 
within her own territories. 

At the same time, having limited the pur- 
pose of their armament to such a just and 
moderate object, the allies resolved to put 
such activity in their measures as to satisfy the 
French that they had the power of enforcing 
their demands; and for that purpose they 
determined to enter the frontier. From Basle 
to Me^tz, from Mentz to the month of the 
Scheldli^the frontier of France and Belgium is 
defended by the Rhine, a strong natural boun- 
dary in itself, and covered by a triple row of 
an hundred and forty fortresses, some of them 
of the very first class. Above Basle, where 
the Rhine divides France from Switzerland, 
the frontier is more accessible. But then this 
upper line could not be acted upon without 
violating the neutrality which Switzerland had 
asserted, which Buonaparte had admitted as 
affording protection for the weakest part of 
the threatened frontier, and which, upon their 
own principle of respecting the rights of neu- 
trals, the allies were under a sort of necessity 
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of acknowledging. Nevertheless, the extreme 
facility of entering France on this side led 
Austria and Prussia to form the wish to set 
aside scruples, and disregard the neutrality of 
Switzerland. 

These two powers remeinhered how little 
respect Napoleon had shown to neutral rights 
in the campaign of Uhn, when he marched 
without hesitation through the Prussian terri- 
tories of Anspach and Barenth, in order to 
accomplish the demolition of the Austrian 
army ; nor did they fail to quote his forcible 
interference in the affairs of the Cantons of 
Switzerland, at an earlier period of his histo- 
ry. Russia did not for some time acquiesce 
in this reasoning; hut when some plausible 
grounds were alleged of breach of neutrality 
on the part of the Swiss, the scruples of Alex- 
ander were removed ; and it was resolved that 
the Austrian Grand Army should traverse the 
Swiss territory for the purpose of entering 
France. They halted before Geneva, and took 
possession of the town, or rather it was yielded 
to them by the citizens. 

The Canton of Berne, also, which resented 
some alterations made by Napoleon to the 
prejudice of their feudal claims upon the Pays 
de Valid, received the Austrians not as in- 
truders but as friends. Buonaparte, in his 
manifestoes, insisted vehemently upon the 
injustice of this aggression upon the territories 
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of the Swiss. Undoubtedly the transaction 
was of a questionable character; but it was 
inconsistent in Napoleon to declaim against it, 
since in the case of the arrest of the Duke 
d’Enghien, he had laid it down as national 
law, that the violation of the territory of Baden 
was an offence pleadable by no other than the 
sovereign of that territory. On his own doc- 
trine, therefore, it was incompetent in any 
either nation to resent on behalf of the Swiss 
that which the Swiss did not resent for them- 
selves. 

Upon the 21st December, Mareschal Prince 
Schwartzenberg crossed the Rhine with the 
Austrian army at four points, and advanced 
upon Langres, as had been previously agreed. 
Moving with the extreme slowness and preci- 
sion which characterize Austrian manoeuvres, 
paying always the same respect to fortresses 
without garrisons, and passes without guards, 
as if they had been in a posture of defence, 
the Austrians, instead of reaching Langres on 
27th December, did not arrive till the 17th 
January, i 8 i 4 » A serious intention had been 
for some time manifested to defend the place, 
and it was even garrisoned by a detachment 
of Buonaparte’s old Guard. The approach 
of the numerous Austrian reinforcements, 
however, rendered the preparations for de- 
fence of the town unavailing, and Langres 
w as evacuated by all the French troops, saving 
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about three hundred men, who surrendered 
to General Giulay on the 17th. A division of 
the Austrians w’as immediately advanced to 
Dijon. 

The apathy of the French at this period, 
may by estimated from the following circum- 
stance: — Dijon, summoned by a flying party 
of cavalry, returned for answer, that a town 
containing thirty thousand inhabitants, could 
not with honour surrender to fifteen hussai^ 
but that if a respectable force appeared before 
its walls, they were ready to give up the keys 
of their city. This reasonable request was 
complied with, and Dijon surrendered on 19th 
January. 

The city of Lyons, the second in the em- 
pire, had itself nearly fallen into the hands of 
the Austrians; but the inhabitants sliowed a 
disposition to defend the town, and being re- 
inforced witli troops sent to secure a place of 
such importance, the Austrian general Bubna 
retired from under its walls. It is allowed, 
that more activity on the part of llie allies 
might have saved this repulse, which was of 
considerable importance. It was the only 
one which they had yet sustained. 

While the Grand Army, under Schwartzeii- 
berg, w^as thus advancing into France, the 
army of Silesia, which w^as the name given to 
that commanded by the veteran Biucher, con- 
sisting, as formerly, of Prussians and llussians, 

2 . 
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had made equal progress, though against 
greater resistance and more difficulties. His 
army advanced in four columns, or grand di- 
visions, blockading the strong frontier for- 
tresses of Metz, Sarre-Louis, Thionville, Lux- 
embourg, and others, passing the defiles of 
the Vosges, and pushing forward to Joinville,’ 
Vitry, and Saint Dizier. The army of Silesia 
was thus placed in communication with tlie 
liiprand Army, the advanced divisions of which 
had penetrated as for into France as Bar-sur- 
Aube. 

There was yet a third army of the allies, 
called that of the North of Europe, It was 
originally commanded by the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, and consisted of Swedes, Russians, 
and Germans. But the Crown Prince, whose 
assistance had been of such material conse- 
quence during the campaign of i 8 i 3 , did not, 
it appears, take an active share in that of 1814. 
There may have been two reasons, and weighty 
ones, for this inactivity. To assist in driving 
the French out of Germany, seemed a duty 
which the Prince of Sweden could not as such 
decline, when the welfare of Sw^eden de- 
manded it. But an invasion of his native soil 
might seem to Bernadottc a service unpleasing 
and unpopular in itself, and in which he could 
not be so rightfully engaged, at least while 
the freedom of Germany and the north opened 
another field of exertions, where his military 
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efforts could be attended with no injury to his 
personal feelings. Denmark was still in arms, 
and Davoust still held out Hamburgh; and the 
presence of the Swedish army and its leader 
was necessary to subdue the one, and clear the 
north from the other. Tt must also be re- 
membered, that Sweden, a small kingdom, 
was not in a condition to sustain a war at a 
great distance from its frontier, and arising 
out of causes in which it was more remotely 
concerned. Her armies could not be recruited 
with the same case as those of the greater 
powers ; and liernadotte, therefore, rather 
cliose to incur the censure of being supposed 
cold in the cause of his confederates, than the 
risk of losing the only body of troops which 
Sweden had been able to fit out, and upon 
preserving which his throne probably depend- 
ed. The allied sovereigns, however, direct- 
ed, that while the Crown Prince remained in 
the north, a part of the Russian and Prussian 
corps, who were placed under his command, 
should be ordered to march towards France, 
for the purpose of augmenting the force which 
they already possessed in Holland and Bel- 
gium. The Crown Prince having, by a short 
war with Denmark, compelled that power to 
yield up her ancient possession of Norway, 
left Bennigsen to continue the siege of Ham- 
burgh, and advanced in person to Cologne, to 
iissist in the complete liberation of Belgium. 
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The French troops, which had been drawn 
together, had been defeated at Merxem by 
General Biilow and Sir Thomas Graham ; and 
although the French flag was still flying at 
Antwerp and Bcrgeu-op-Zoom, Holland might 
be considered as liberated. General Winzen- 
gerode, at the head of the Russian troops, and 
the Saxons, under Thielmann, being the corps 
detached, as above-mentioned, from the army 
of the North of Germany, soon reached the 
Low Countries, and entered into communica- 
tion with Billow. General Sir Thomas Graham, 
with the English and Saxons, and with such 
Dutch and Flemish troops as could be collect- 
ed, was left to blockade Bergen-op-Zoorn and 
Antwerp, whilst Bulow and Winzengerode 
were at liberty to enter France on the north- 
ern frontier : and thus, in the hour of need, 
which soon afterwards arrived, they were to 
act as a reserve to the army of Silesia under 
Blucher. They pusljed on as far as Laon. 

These advances, which carried the armies 
of the allies so far into the bosom of France, 
and surrounded w^ith blockades the frontier 
fortresses of that kingdom, were not made 
without an honourable though ineffectual op- 
position, on such points where the French 
military could make any stand against the pre- 
ponderating numbers of the invaders. The 
people of the country in general neither wel- 
comed nor opposed the allies. In some places 
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they were received with acclamation — in a 
few Others some opposition v/as tendered — 
they encountered desperate resistance no- 
where. The allies did all that discipline could 
to maintain strict order among their troops; 
but where there were so many free corps,— 
Hulans, Croats, and Cossacks, — whose only 
pay is what they can plunder, occasional trans- 
gressions necessarily took place. The ser- 
vices of these irregular troops were, however, 
indispensable. The Cossacks, in particular, 
might he termed the eyes of the army. A(> 
customed to act in small parties when neces- 
sary, they threaded woods, swam rivers, and 
often presented themselves unexpectedly in 
villages many miles distant from the main 
army to which they belonged, thus impressing 
the French with an idea of the numbers and 
activity of the allies far beyond the truth. 
These Arabs of the INortli, as Napoleon tenned 
them, always announced their party as the ad- 
vanced guard of a considerable force, for 
whom they ordered provisions and quarters 
to be prepared ; and thus awed the inhabitants 
into acquiescence in their demands. They 
arc not reported to have been cruel, unless 
when provoked, but were not in general able 
to resist temptations to plunder. The excur- 
sions of these and other light troops were of 
course distressing to the French territory. 

On the other hand, in two or three cases, 
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armed citizens in tlie towns, summoned by 
small parties of the allies, fired upon flags of 
truce, and thus justified severe reprisals. It 
was said to be by Buonaparte’s strict orders that 
such actions were committed, the purpose 
being, if possible, to excite deadly hatred be- 
twixt the French and the allies. Indeed, in the 
reverse of the circumstances in which each 
had formerly stood, Napoleon and the Austrian 
generals seemed to have exchanged system 
and sentiments. He now, as the Archduke 
Charles did in 1 809, called out every peasant 
to arms; while Schwartzenberg, like Napoleon 
at that earlier period, denounced threats of 
military execution, without mercy or quarter, 
to every rustic who should obey the summons. 
The impartial historian must proclaim, in the 
one case as in the other, that the duty of re- 
sistance in the defence of our native country, 
does not depend on the character of a man’s 
weapons, or the colour of his coat; and that 
the armed citizen is entitled, equally with the 
regular soldier, to the benefit of tlie laws of 
war, so long as he does not himself violate 
them. But from these various causes, it was 
plain that the present apathy of the French 
people was only temporary, and that some 
sudden and unforeseen cause was not unlikely 
to rouse so sensitive and high-spirited a people 
into a state of general resistance, by wdiich 
the allies could not fail to be great sufferers. 
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Rapidity in their movements was the most ob- 
vious remedy against such a danger; but this 
was the military quality least proper to coali- 
tions, where many people must be consulted; 
and, besides, was inconsistent with the well- 
known habits of the Germans, but especially 
of the Austrians. 

It seems also, that the allies, having safely 
formed an almost complete military line 
from Langres to Chalons, found themselves 
at some loss how to use their advantages. No- 
thing could be better situated than their pre- 
sent position, for such a daring enterprise as 
was now termed a llowra upon Paris ; and as 
all the high-roads, departing from various 
points of the extensive line which they held, 
converged on the capital as a common centre, 
while the towns and villages, through which 
these roads passed, afforded an ample supply 
of provisions, this march might have been ac- 
complished almost without opposition, but for 
the tardy movements of the Grand Army. 
The real weakness of Napoleon had been dis- 
guised by the noisy and exaggerated rumours 
concerning his preparations; and now when 
the allies learned that such an opportunity 
had existed, they learned, at the same time, 
that it was well nigh lost, or at least that the 
road to Paris must first be cleared by a series 
of bloody actions. In these the allies could 
not disguise from themselves the possibility 
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of their receiving severe checks; and under 
this apprehension they began to calculate the 
consequences of such a defeat, received in the 
centre of France, as that which they had suf- 
fered under the walls of Dresden. There was 
here no favourable screen of mountains to 
secure tlieir retreat, no strong positions for 
checking a pursuing army, as in the case of 
Vandamme, and turning a defeat into a victo- 
ry. The frontier which they had passed was 
penetrated, not subdued — its fortresses^ so 
strong and nuincrous, were in the greater part 
masked, not taken — so that their retreat upon 
the llhine must be exposed to all the dangers 
incident to passing in disorder through a coun- 
try in complete possession of the enemy. 

General councils of war seldom agree upon 
recommending bold measures. In this sense 
Solomon says, that in tlic midtitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety; meaning that the most 
cautious, if not the wisest measures, are sure 
to have the approbation of the majority. 

Accordingly, this spirit predominating in 
the councils of the allies, led to a degree of 
uncertainty in their movements on this mo- 
mentous occasion, which, as is usual, endea- 
voured to disguise itself under the guise of 
prudence. They resolved that the Grand Ar- 
my should halt a short space at Langres, in 
hopes either that Napoleon, renewing the ne- 
gotiation, the scene of which was now to be 
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transferred to Ghatillon-sur-Seine, would avert 
liis present danger, by acquiescing in the terms 
of the allies; or that the French nation, an 
event still less likely to happen, would become 
tired of the military monarch, whose ambition 
had brought such distress upon the country. 
In the mean while, the allies declined the offers 
of such Royalists as came forward in the name, 
and for the interest of the exiled family, uni- 
formly replying, that they would give no 
weight to any expression of the sentiments of 
the French people, unless it was made in some 
quarter of the kingdom where it could not be 
supposed to be influenced by the presence of 
the allied army. They trusted chiefly at that 
moment to the effeet of negotiation with the 
present possessor of the throne. 

But Napoleon, as firmly determined in his 
purpose as the allies were doubtful, knowing 
himself to be the soul of his army, and abso- 
lute lord of his own actions, felt all the advan- 
tage which a bold, active, and able swordsman 
has in encountering an opponent, whose skill 
is less distinguished, and whose determination 
is more flexible than his own. The allies had 
presented in the Grand Army a front of 97,000 
men, Mareschal Dliicher one of 40,000, afford- 
ing a disposable force of 137,000. To oppose 
this the French Emperor had . only, of old 
troops, independent of those under Suchet in 
C4atalonia, under .Soult near Bayonne, and also 
VOL. vin. 3 
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of garrisons, about 5 o,ooo men; nor could lie 
hope to add to them more than 70,000 con- 
scripts. Nay, in fact his levies, so far as they 
could be brought into the field, fell greatly 
short of this number; for the allies were in 
possession of a considerable part of the king- 
dom of France, and, in this moment of general 
confusion, it was impossible to enforce the 
law of conscription, which was at all times ob- 
noxious. It was soon proved, that he who so 
lately had led half-a-million of men to the 
Vistula, and 3 oo,ooo to the banks of the Elbe, 
could not now muster, for the protection of 
the capital of his own empire, a disposable 
force of more than 70,000 men. 

The defensive war had no doubt consider- 
able advantages to one who knew so well 
how to use them. The highways, by which 
tlie. allies must advance, formed a half or quar- 
ter circle of rays, converging, as already men- 
tioned, on Paris as a centre. A much smaller 
army might, therefore, oppose a large one, be- 
cause, lying between Paris and the enemy, 
they must occupy the same roads by a much 
shorter line of communication than the inva- 
ders who were farther from the centre, where 
the roads diverged to a greater distance from 
each other. With this advantage of colloca- 
tion to balance a great inferiority in numerical 
force, Buonaparte advanced to play for the 
mo&t momentous stake ever disputed, with a 
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degree of military skill which has never been 
matched. 

Arrived at Chalons on the 26th January, 
Buonaparte took the command of such an 
army as he had been able to assemble, by the 
concentration of the troops under the Mares- 
chals Victor, Marmont, Macdonald, and Ney, 
all of whom had retreated from the frontier. 
So much were the French corps d'armee re- 
duced, that these great and distinguished 
generals, who, i-n former times, would have 
commanded 60,000 or 70,000 men each, had 
under tliem all, when concentrated, but a to- 
tal of 52 , 000 , to which Napoleon was only 
able to add about 20,000 brought from Paris. 
But no one ever understood better than Buo- 
naparte the great military doctrine, that vic- 
tory does not depend on the comparative 
result of numerical superiority in general, but 
on the art of obtaining such a superiority on 
the field of action itself. 

Blucher was, as usual, the foremost in ad- 
vance, and Napoleon resolved to bestow on^ 
this active and inveterate enemy the terrible 
honour of his first attack, hoping to surprise 
the Silesian corps d armee before it could 
receive succour from the army of Schwart- 
zenberg. The mareschal was apprised of the 
Emperor s purpose, and lost no time in con- 
centrating his forces at the village of Brienne, 
near the source of the Aube. This is a small 
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village, seated on the ascent of a hill. The 
place has but two streets, one of which as- 
cends to the Chateau, occupied formerly as a 
Royal Academy for young persons designed 
for the army; the other conducts to Arcis-sur- 
Aubc. The Chateau is partly surrounded by 
a park or chase. It was at the military school 
of lirienne that Napoleon ai^qiiired the rudi- 
ments of that skill in the military art with 
which he had almost prostrated the world, and 
had ended by placing it in array against him; 
and it was here he came to commence what 
seemed his last series of efforts for victory: — • 
like some anirnals of the chase, who, when 
hard pressed by the hunters, are said to direct 
their final attempts at escape upon the point 
from which they have first started. 

The alert movements of Napoleon surpass- 
ed the anticipation of Blucher. lie was at 
table with his staff in the Chateau. General 
Alsufieff, a Russian, occupied the town of 
Brienne, and General Sacken’s corps was 
drawn up in columns, on the road from Bri- 
enne to La Rothi^re. At once a horrible tu- 
mult was heard. The Russian cavalry, two 
thousand in number, were completely driven 
in by those of Napoleon, and at the same mo- 
ment Ney attacked the village; while a body 
of French grenadiers, who, favoured by the 
wooded and broken character of the ground, 
had been enabled to get into the park, threat- 
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ened to make prisoners all who were in the 
Chateau. Blucher, with his officers, had bare- 
ly time to reach a postern, where they were 
under the necessity of leading their horses 
down a stair, and in that way made their es- 
cape with difficulty. The bold resistance of 
Alsufieff defended the town against Ney, and 
Sacken advanced to Alsufieff s assistance. The 
Cossacks also fell on the rear of the French in 
the park, and Buonaparte’s own safety was 
compromised in the melee. Men were killed 
by his side, and he was obliged to draw" his 
sword in his own defence. At the very mo- 
ment of {ittack, his attention was engaged by 
the sight of a tree, whicli he recollected to be 
the same under which, during the hours of 
recreation atBrienue, he used, when a school- 
boy, to peruse the Jerusalem Delivered of 
Tasso. If the curtain of fate had risen before 
the obscure youth, and discovered to him in 
the same spot, his own image as Emperor of 
France, contending against the Scythians of 
the desert for life and poAver, how" w onderful 
would have seemed the presage, when the 
mere concurrence of circumstances strikes 
the mind of those who look back upon it with 
aw^ful veneration for the hidden ways of Pro- 
vidence! Lefcbvre Desnouettes fell, danger- 
ously wounded, in charging at the head of 
the Guards. The village caught fire, and w as 
burned to the ground; but it was not until 
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eleven at night that the Silesian army ceased 
to make efforts for recovering the place, and 
that Blucher, retreating from Bricnne, took 
up a position in the rear of that village, and 
upon that of La Rothi^re. 

The result of the battle of Brienne was in- 
decisive, and the more unsatisfactory to Buo- 
naparte, as the part of Blucher’s force en- 
gaged did not amount to 20,000 men, and the 
sole advantage gained over them, was that of 
keeping the field of battle. Napoleon’s prin- 
cipal object, which was to divide Blucher 
from the Grand Army, had altogether failed. 
It was necessary, however, to proclaim the 
engagement as a victory, and much pains was 
taken to represent it as such. But when it 
was afterwards discovered to be merely a 
smart skirmish, without any material results, 
the temporary deception only served to injure 
the cause of Napoleon. 

On the I St of February, Blucher, strongly 
reinforced from the Grand Army, prepared in 
his turn to assume the offensive. It would 
have been Napoleon’s wish to have avoided 
an engagement; but a retreat across the 
Aube, by the bridge of I’Esmont, which was 
the only mode of passing that deep and scarce 
fordable river, would have exposed his rear to 
destruction. He therefore risked a general 
action. Blucher attacked the line of the 
French on three points, assaulting at once the 
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villages of La Rothiere, Die^ille, and Chau- 
mont. The conflict, in which the Prince 
Royal of Wirtemberg distinguished himself, 
was hard fought during the whole day, but in 
the evening the French were repulsed on all 
points, and Buonaparte was compelled to re- 
treat across the Aube, after losing 4ooo pri- 
soners, and no less than seventy-three guns. 
Ney, by the Emperor’s orders, destroyed the 
bridge at I’Esmont. The allies were not aware 
of the amount of their advantage, and suffer- 
ed the French to retire unmolested. 

A general council of war, held at the castle 
of Brienne, now resolved that the two armies 
(although having so lately found the advan- 
tage of mutual support) should separate from 
each other, and that Blucher, detaching him- 
self to the northward, and uniting under his 
command the division of Yorck and Kleist, 
both of whom had occupied St Dizier and 
Vitry, should approach Paris by the Marne; 
while Prince Schwartzenberg and the Grand 
Army should descend on the capital by the 
course of the Seine. The difficulty of find- 
ing provisions for such immense armies was 
doubtless in part the cause of this resolution. 
But it was likewise recommended by the suc- 
cess of a similar plan of operations at Dresden, 
and afterwards at Leipsic, where the enemies 
of Buonaparte approached him from so many 
different quarters, as to render it impossible 
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for him to m§ke head against one army, 
without giving great opportunity of advantage 
to the others. 

Buonaparte reached Troyes, on which he 
retreated after crossing the Aube, in a disas- 
trous condition; hut his junction with his 
old Guard, whose appearance and high state 
of appointments restored courage to the de- 
jected troops who had been beaten at T^a Ro- 
thiere, gave a new impulse to the feelings of 
his army, and restored the young levies to 
confidence. He resolved, taking advantage 
of the division of the two armies of the allies, 
to march upon that of Bluclier. But, in order 
to disguise his purpose, he first sent a small 
division upon Bar- sur- Seine, to alarm the 
Austrians with an attack upon their right 
wing. Schwartzenberg immediately appre- 
hended that Buonaparte was about to move 
with his whole force in that direction ; a 
movement which in fact would have been 
most favourable for the allies, since it would 
have left the road to Paris undefended, and 
open to the whole. But, terrified by the idea 
that his left flank might be turned or forced, 
the Austrian general moved his chief strength 
in that direction; thus at once suspending his 
meditated march on the Seine, and increasing 
the distance betwixt the Grand Army and 
that of Silesia. Buonaparte having deceived 
Schwartzenberg by this successful feint, eva- 
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cuated Troyes, leaving the Mareschals Victor 
and Oudinot to oppose the Austrians with 
very inadequate means, while he directed his 
own inarch against Blucher. 

Blucher, in the mean while, having left Na- 
poleon in front of the Grand Army, and not 
doubting that the Austrians would find him 
sufficient employment, hurried forward to 
the Marne, forced Macdonald to retreat from 
Chateau-Thierry, and advanced his head-quar- 
ters to Vertus; while Sacken, who formed kis 
van-guard, pushed his light troops as far as 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre, and was nearer to Paris 
than was the Emperor himself. General 
d’Yorck had advanced as far as Meaux, and 
Paris was in the last degree of alarm. 

Even Buonaparte himself was so much 
struck by the inextricable situation of his af- 
fairs after the defeat of La Rothiere, that a 
thought occurred to him, which posterity, 
excepting on his own avowal, would hardly 
give credit to. The plan which suggested 
itself was that of sacrificing his own authority 
to the peace of France, and of abdicating the 
crown in favour of the Bourbons, while he 
had yet the means of resistance in his pos- 
session. He felt he had reigned and combat- 
ed long enough for his own glory, and justly 
thought that the measure of his renown w^ould 
be filled up by such an act of generous self- 
denial. But a maxim occurred to him (sug- 
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gested, he says, by Mr Fox), that restored 
monarchs could never forgive those who had 
occupied their place. Probably his thoughts 
turned also to the murder of the Duke d’En- 
ghien ; for there was no other point of per- 
sonal offence betwixt Buonaparte and the 
exiled family, which their restoration, if the 
event took place by his intervention, might 
not have fully atoned for. If our conjecture 
be real, it serves to show how such a crime 
operates in its consequences to obstruct its 
perpetrator in future attempts to recover the 
path of virtue and honour. Had Napoleon 
^been really capable of the generous act of 
self-denial which he meditated, he must have 
been ranked, in despite of the doubtful points 
of his character, as one of the greatest men 
who ever lived. 

But the spirit of egotism and suspicion pre- 
vailed, and the hopes of accomplishing the 
discomfiture and defeat of the Silesian army 
appeared preferable to meriting, by one act 
of disinterested devotion, the eternal grati- 
tude of Europe; and the philosopher and 
friend of humanity relapsed into the warrior 
and conqueror. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing meritorious in the conceiving of great 
and noble resolutions, even although they 
remain unrealised. But this patriotism of the 
imagination does not rise to a higher scale of 
merit, than the sensibility of those who can- 
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not hear a tale of sorrow without weeping, 
but whose sympathy never assumes the expen- 
sive form of actual charity. 

The army of Napoleon was now to be trans- 
ferred from the high-road leading from Paris 
to Troyes, to that leading from Chalons to 
Paris, on which Blucher was operating, and 
that by flank marches through an impracticable 
country; but which, if they could be accom- 
plished, would enable the French Emperor to 
attack the Silesian army at unawares in flank 
and rear. The lateral cross-roads, which 
connect one highway with another through 
France, are generally scarce passable in winter, 
even for the purpose of ordinary communica- 
tion, much less for an army with its carriages 
and artillery. Buonaparte had to traverse a 
country intersected with thickets, marshes, 
drains, ditches, and impediments of every 
kind ; the weather was execrable, and but for 
the extraordinary exertions of the Mayor of 
Barbonne, who collected five hundred horses 
to extricate the guns, they must have been 
abandoned on the road. But by dint of perse- 
verance, Buonaparte accomplished this forced 
march, on loth of February, and the flank 
of the Silesian army was in consequence 
placed at his mercy. They were moving on 
without the least suspicion of such an attack. 
Sacken led the advance, the Russian general 
Alsufieff followed, andBlucher himself brought 
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lip the rear with the main body. All intent 
upon the advance to Paris, they were marching 
with careless haste, and had suffered siicl^ 
large intervals to take place betwixt their di- 
visions, as to expose them to be attacked in 
detail. 

Buonaparte fell upon the central division of 
Alsufieff, at Champ- Aubert, surrounded, de- 
feated, and totally dispersed them, taking their 
artillery, and 2000 prisoners, while the re- 
mainder of the division (led into the woods, 
and attempted to escape individually. The 
whole force of the Emperor was now inter- 
posed between the advanced guard under Sack- 
en, and the main body under Blucher. It was 
first directed towards the former, whom Napo- 
leon encountered sooner than he expected, for 
Sacken, on hearing of the action at Champ- 
Aubert, instantly countermarched liis division 
to assist Alsufieff, or at least to rejoin Blucher; 
but he was overwhelmed by the superior force 
of the French, and having lost one-fourth of 
his division, about 5 ooo men, was forced to 
leave the high-road, upon which Blucher was 
advancing, and retreat by that on Chateau- 
Thierry. At this village Sacken was joined 
by General Yorck and Prince William of Prus- 
sia; but, still unable to make a stand, they could 
only secure a retreat by destroying the bridge 
over the Marne. War began now to show it- 
self in its most hideous forms. The stragglers 
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and fugitives, who could not cross the bridge 
before its destruction, were murdered by the 
peasantry, while the allied soldiers, in re- 
venge, plundered Chateau-Thierry, and prac- 
tised every excess of violence. The defeat 
of Sackcn took place on the 1 2th of February. 

Blucher, in the mean while, ignorant of the 
extent of the force by which his van-guard had 
l)een attacked, pressed forward to their sup- 
port, and, in a wide and uninejosed country, 
suddenly found himseli in the front of the 
whole army of Napoleon, flushed with the' 
double victory which they had already gained, 
and so numerous as to make a retreat indispen- 
sable on the part of the Prussians. Blucher, if 
surprised, remained undismayed. Having on- 
ly three regiments of cavalry, he had to trust 
for safety to the steadiness of his infantry. He 
formed tliein into squares, protected by artil- 
lery, and thus commenced his retreat by al- 
ternate divisions; those battalions which were 
in motion to the rear, being protected by the 
fire of the others then standing fast, and co- 
vering them with theirs while they retired in 
turn. The bVench cavalry, though so vStrong 
as to operate at once on the flanks and rear, 
failed in being able to break a single square. 
After the Prussians had retired several leagues 
ill this manner, fighting every foot of their 
way, they were nearly intercepted by a huge 
column of French horse, which, having made 
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a circuit so as to pass them, had drawn up on 
the causeway to intercept their retreat. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, Bliicher instantly 
attacked them with such a murderous fire of 
infantry and artillery, as forced them from 
the high-road, and left the passage free. The 
Prussians found the village of Etoges, through 
which they were obliged to pass, also occupied 
by the enemy ; but here also they cleared their 
way by dint of fighting. This expedition of 
the Marne, as it is called, is always accounted 
one of Napoleon’s military chefs-d’oeuvre; for 
a flank march, undertaken through such a dif- 
ficult country, and so completely successful, is 
not perhaps recorded in history. On the other 
hand, if Blucher lost any credit by the too great 
security of his march, he regained it by the 
masterly manner in which he executed his re- 
treat. Had the army which he commanded in 
person shared the fate of his van-guard, it is pro- 
bable there would have been no campaign of 
Paris. 

The Parisians, in the mean time, saw at'length 
actual proofs that Napoleon had been victo- 
rious. Long columns of prisoners moved 
through their streets, banners were displayed, 
the cannon thundered, the press replied, and 
the pulpit joined, in extolling and magnifying 
the dangers which the citizens had escaped, 
and the merits of their preserver. 

In the midst of the joy natural on such an 
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occasion, the Parisians suddenly learned that 
the town of Fontainebleau was occupied by 
Hungarian hussars, and that not Cossacks 
only, but Tartars, Baskirs, and Kalmouks, 
tribes of a wild and savage aspect, a kind of 
Asiatic Ogres, to whom popular credulity im- 
puted a taste for the flesh of children, had ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Nangis. These 
renewed signs of approaching danger, arose 
from the Grand Army of the allies having car- 
ried, at the point of the bayonet, Nogent and 
Montereau, and advanced the head-quarters of 
the monarchs to Pont-sur-Seine. This alarm 
to Paris was accompanied by another. Schwart- 
zenberg, learning the disasters on the Marne, 
not only pushed forward from three directions 
on the capital, but dispatched forces from his 
right towards Provins, to threaten Napoleon’s 
rear and communications. Leaving the pur- 
suit of lilucher, the Emperor counter-marched 
on Meaux, and, marching from thence to 
Guignes, he joined the army of Oudinot and 
Victor, who were retreating before Schwart- 
zenberg. He here found the reinforcements 
which he had drawn from Spain, about 20,000 
in number, tried and excellent troops. With 
this army he now fronted that of Schwartzen- 
berg, and upon the 1 7th February, commenced 
the offensive at all points, and with success, 
possessing himself of Nangis, and nearly de- 
stroying the corps under Count Pahlen at Mor- 
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iiiant. The Prince Royal of Wirtemberg was 
forced to retreat to Montereau. 

So alarmed were the allies at the near ap- 
proach of their terrible enemy, that a message 
was sent to Napoleon from the allied sovereigns, 
by Prince Schwartzenberg’s aide-de-camp. 
Count Parr, stating their surprise at his offen- 
sive movement, since they had given orders 
to their plenipotentiaries at Ghatillon to sign 
the preliminaries of peace, on the terms which 
had been assented to by the French envoy, 
Caulaincourt. 

This letter, of which we shall hereafter give 
a more full explanation, remained for some 
days unanswered, during which Napoleon 
endeavoured to push his advantages. He re- 
covered the bridge at Montereau, after a des- 
perate attack, in which the Crown Prince of 
Wirtemberg signalised himself by the valour of 
his defence. In the course of the action, Na- 
poleon returned to his old profession of an 
artilleryman, and pointed several guns him- 
self, to the great delight of the soldiers. They 
trembled, however, when the fire attracted 
the attention of the enemy, whose balls began 
to be aimed at the French battery. « Go, my 
children,)) said Buonaparte, ridiculing their 
apprehensions ; « the ball is not cast that is to 
kill me.» 

Having taken the place hy storm, Buona- 
parte, dissatisfied with the number of men he 
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had lost, loaded with reproaches some of his 
best officers. Montbrun was censured .for 
want of energy, and Digeon for the scarcity of 
ammunition with which the artillery was serv< 
ed; but it was chiefly on Victor, the Duke of 
Belluno, that his resentment discharged itself. 
He imputed to him negligence, in not having 
attacked Montereau on the day before the ac- 
tion, when it was unprovided for resistance; 
and he ordered him to retire from the service. 
The mareschal endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing in his own defence, but for some time could 
not succeed in checking the stream of re- 
proaches. At length they were softened into 
a charge of broken health, and the love of re- 
pose, incident to wounds and infirmities. 
« The best bed,»j said the Emperor, « which 
the quarters afford, must now be sought out 
for the once indefatigable Victor.)) The ma- 
reschal felt the charge more severely in pro- 
portion as it became moderated within what 
was probably the bounds of truth ; but he 
would not consent to quit the service. 

« I have not,» he said, « forgot my original 
trade. I will take a musket. Victor will be- 
come a private in the Guard. — Buonaparte 
could not resist this mark of attachment. He 
held out his hand — «Let us be friends,)) he 
replied. « I cannot restore to you your corps 
d’armde, which I have given to Gerard ; but I 
will place you at the head of two divisions of 

3. 
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the Guard, Go — assume your command, and 
let there be no more of this matter betwixt us. » 

It was upon such occasions, when he sub- 
dued his excited feelings to a state of kind ness 
and generosity, that Buonaparte's personal 
conduct seems to have been most amiable. 

The allies, in the mean time, remembering, 
perhaps, though somewhat of the latest, the 
old fable of the bunch of arrows, resolved once 
more to enter into communication with the 
Silesian army, and, concentrating near Troyes, 
to accept of battle if Buonaparte should offer 
it. The indefatigable Bluclier had already 
recruited his troops, and, being reinforced hy 
a division of the army of the North, under 
Langeron, moved southward from Chfilons, to 
which he had retreated after his disaster at 
Montinirail, to Mery, a town situated upon 
the Seine, to the north-east of Troyes, to which 
last place the allied iiiouarchs had again re- 
moved their head-quarters. Here he was at- 
tacked with fury by the troops of Buonaparte, 
who made a desperate attempt to carry the 
bridge and town, and thus prevent the pro- 
posed communication between the Silesian 
army and that of Schwartzeiiberg. The bridge, 
which was of wood, was set fire to in the 
struggle. The sharp-shooters fought amid its 
blazing and cracking beams. The Prussians, 
how ever, kept possession of Mery. 

A council of war was now held by the allies. 
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Blucher urged the fulFilineiit of their original 
purpose of hazarding an action with Napoleon. 
But the Austrians had again altered their mind, 
and determined on a general retreat as far as 
the line between Nancy and Langres; the very 
position on which the allies had paused when 
they first entered France. The principal cause 
.alleged for this retrograde movement, by which 
they must cede half the ground they had gain- 
ed since their entering France, was, that An- 
gei’eau, who had hitherto contented himself 
with his successful defence of Lyons, had been 
recruited by considerable bodies of troops from 
the army of Suchet, which had been employed 
in Catalonia. Thus reinforced, the French ma- 
reschal was now about to assume the offensive' 
against the Austrian forces at Dijon, act upon 
their coniuiuiiications with Switzerland, and 
raise in a mass the warlike peasantry of the de- 
partments of the Doubs, the llaute-Saone, and 
the Vosges. To prevent such consequences, 
Schwartzenberg sent General Bianchi to the 
rear with a large division of his forces, to sup- 
port (he Austrians at Dijon ; and conceived his 
army too much weakened by this detachment 
to retain his purpose of risking a general action. 
It was therefore resolved that if the head-quar- 
ters of the Grand Army were removed to Lan- 
gres, those of Bludier should be once more 
established on the Marne, where, strengthened 
by the arrival of the northern army, which 
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was now approaching from Flanders, he might 
resume his demonstration upon Paris, in case 
Buonaparte should engage himself in the pur> 
suit of the Grand Army of the allies. 

This retrograde movement gave much dis- 
gust to the Austrian soldiers, who considered 
it as the preface to a final abandonment of 
the invasion. Their resentment showed it- 
self, not only in murmurs and in tearing oiu 
the green boughs with which, as in sign of vic- 
tory, they usually ornament their helmets and 
schakos, but also, as is too frequently the case 
in similar instances, in neglect of discipline, 
and excesses committed in the country. 

To diminish the bad effects arising from 
this discontent among the troops, Schwartzen- 
berg published an order of the day, command- 
ing the officers to enforce the strictest disci- 
pline, and at the same time explain to the 
army that the present retreat was only tem- 
porary, and that on joining with its reserves, 
which had already crossed the Rhine, the 
Grand Army would instantly resume the of- 
fensive, while Field-Mareschal Blucher, at pre- 
sent moving northward, so as to form a junc- 
tion with Winzengerode and Bulow, should at 
the same time attack the rear and flank of the 
enemy. The publishing this plan of the cam- 
paign went far to rouse the dejected confi- 
dence of the Austrian army. 

On the evening of the 22d February, an 
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answer to the letter of Schwartzenberg was 
received, but it was addressed exclusively to 
the Emperor of Austria, and while its expres- 
sions of respect are bestowed liberally on that 
power, the manner in which the other mem- 
bers of the coalition are treated shows unabated 
enmity, ill-concealed under an affectation of 
contempt. The Emperor of France expressed 
himself willing to treat upon the basis of the 
Frankfort declaration, but exclaimed against 
the terms which his own envoy, Caulaincourt, 
had proposed to the plenipotentiaries of the 
other powers. In short, the whole letter in- 
dicated, not that Napoleon desired a general 
peace with the allies, but that it was his anxious 
wish to break up the coalition, by making a 
separate peace with Austria. This counter- 
acted in spirit and letter the purpose of the 
confederates, distinctly expressed in their com- 
munication to Napoleon. 

The Emperor Francis and his ministers 
were resolved not to listen to any proposals 
which went to separate the Austrian cause 
from that of their allies. It was therefore at 
first resolved that no answer should be sent 
to the letter; but the desire of gaining time 
for bringing up the reserves of the Grand 
Army, who were approaching the Swiss 
frontier under the direction of the Prince 
of Hesse-Homberg, as also for the union 
of the army of the north, under Bulow and 
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Winzengerode, with that of Silesia, deter- 
mined them to accept the offer of a suspen- 
sion of hostilities. Under these considerations, 
Prince Wenceslaus of Lichtenstein was sent 
to the head-([uarters of Napoleon, to treat con- 
cerning an armistice. The Emperor seemed 
to be in a state of high hope, and called upon 
the Austrians not to sacrifice themselves to 
the sellish views of Russia, and the miserable 
policy of England. He appointed Count Ela- 
hault his commissioner to negotiate for a line 
of demarcation, and directed him to meet with 
the envoy from the allies at Lusigny, on 
February. 

On the night of the aSd, the Frencli bom- 
barded Troyes, which the allied troops eva- 
cuated according to their latest plan of the 
campaign, ''Hie French entered the town on 
the 24th, when the sick and wounded, left 
behind by the allies, were dragged out to 
grace Napoleon’s triumph; and a scene not 
less deplorable, but of another description, 
was performed at the same time. 

Amid the high hopes which the entrance of 
the allies into France had suggested to the 
enemies of Buonaparte’s government, five 
persons, the chief of whom were the Marquis 
de Widranges, and the Chevalier de Gouault, 
had displayed the white cockade, and other 
emblems of loyalty to the exiled family. They 
had received little encouragement to take so 
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decided a .step either from the Crown Prince 
of Wirtemherg, or from the Emperor Alexan- 
der; both of whom, although approving the 
principles on which these gentlemen acted, 
refused to sanction the step they had taken, or 
to warrant them against the consequences. 
It does not Jippear that their declaration had 
excited any corresponding enthusiasm in the 
people of Troyes or the neighbourhood; and 
it would have been wiser in Napoleon to liave 
overlooked such a trifling movement, which 
he might have represented as arising from 
the dotage of loyalty, rather tluin to have, at 
this critieal period, called the public attention 
to the Bourbons, by denouncing and executing 
vengeance u[)on their partisans. Nevertheless 
Napoleon had scarce entered Troyes, when 
the Chevalier de Gouault (the other Boyalists 
having fortunately escaped) was seized upon, 
tried by a military commission, condemned, 
and immediately shot, lie died with the 
utmost firmness, exclaiming, « Viva le lioilv 
A violent and ill-timed decree promulgated 
tlie penalty of death against all who should 
wear the decorations of the Bourbons, and on 
all emigrants who sliould join the allies. The 
severity of the measure, so contrary to Napo- 
leon’s general conduct, of late years, towards 

* It lias been said that Napoleon had been persuaded to 
save his life. But the result was similar to the execution 
of Clarence. 
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the Bourbons and their followers, whom he 
had for a long period scarce even alluded to, 
made the world ascribe his unusual ferocity 
to an uncommon state of apprehension; and 
thus it gave farther encouragement to those 
into whom it was intended to strike terror. 

At this period of the retreat of Schwartzen- 
berg from Troyes, and the movement of Blu- 
cher towards the Marne, we must leave the 
armies which were contending in the interior 
of France, in order to retrace those move- 
ments upon the frontiers, which, though ope- 
rating at a distance, tended at once to reinforce 
the invading armies, and to cripple Napoleon's 
means of defence. 

It is difficult for the inhabitants of a peace- 
ful territory to picture to themselves the mi- 
series sustained by the country which formed 
the theatre of this sanguinary contest. While 
Buonaparte, like a tiger hemmed in by hounds 
and hunters, now menaced one of his foes, 
now sprung furiously upon another, and while, 
although his rapid movements disconcerted 
and dismayed them, he still remained unable 
to destroy the individuals whom he had as- 
sailed, lest, while aiming to do so, he should 
afford a fatal advantage to those who were 
disengaged,— the scene of this desultory war- 
fare was laid waste in the most merciless man- 
ner. The soldiers on both parts, driven to 
desperation by rapid marches through roads 
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blocked with snow, or trodden into swamps, 
became reckless and pitiless; and, straggling 
from tbeir columns in all directions, commit- 
ted every species of excess upon the inhabit- 
ants. These evils are mentioned in the bulle- 
tins of Napoleon, as w^ell as in the general 
orders of Schwartzenberg. 

The peasants, with their wives and children, 
fled to caves, quarries, and woods, where the 
latter were starved to death by the inclemency 
of the season, and want of sustenance; and 
the former, collecting into small bodies, in- 
creased the terrors of war by pillaging the 
convoys of both armies, attacking small parties 
of all nations, and cutting off the sick, the 
wounded, and the stragglers. The repeated 
advance and retreat of the different contend- 
ing parties cxas[)crated these evils. Every 
fresh band of plunderers which arrived was 
savagely eager after spoil, in proportion as 
the gleanings became scarce. In the words 
of Scripture, what the locust left was devour- 
ed by the palmer-worm — what escaped the 
Jlaskirs, and Kirgas, and Groats, of the Wolga, 
and Caspian and Turkish frontier, was seized 
by the half-clad and half-starved conscripts 
of Napoleon, whom want, hardship, and an 
embittered spirit, rendered as careless of the 
ties of country and language, as the others 
were indifferent to the general claims of hu- 
manity. The towns and villages, which were 
VOL. VIII. 4 
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the scenes of actual conflict, were frequently 
burnt to the ground ; and this not only in the 
course of the actions of importance which we 
have detailed, but in consequence of innu- 
merable skirmishes fought in different points, 
which had no influence, indeed, upon the 
issue of the campaign, but increased incal- 
culably the distress of the invaded country, 
by extending the terrors of battle, with fire, 
famine, and slaughter for its accompaniments, 
into the most remote and sequestered districts. 
The woods afforded no concealment, the 
churches no sanctuary ; even the grave itself 
gave no cover to the relics of mortality. The 
villages were everywhere burnt, the farms 
wasted and pillaged, the abodes of man, and 
all that belongs to peaceful industry and do- 
mestic comfort, desolated and destroyed. 
Wolves, and other savage animals, increased 
fearfully in the districts which had been laid 
waste by human hands, with ferocity conge- 
nial to their own. Thus were the evils, which 
France had unsparingly inflicted upon Spain, 
Prussia, Russia, and almost every European 
nation, terribly retaliated within a few leagues 
of her own metropolis; and such were the 
consequences of a system, which, assuming 
military force for its sole principle and law, 
taught the united nations of Europe to repel 
its aggressions by means yet more formidable 
in extent than those which had been used in 
supporting them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Retrospect of Military ETcnts on the French Frontiers. — 
Defection of Murat, who declares in favour of the Allies 
— Its consequences. — Augereau is compelled to aban- 
don Gex and Franche-Gomte. — The North of Germany 
and Flanders lost to France. — Carnot intrusted with the 
command of Antwerp. — Bergen-op-Zoum nearly taken 
by Sir Thomas Graham, but lost by the disorder of the 
troops ill the moment of success* — The Allies take, and 
evacuate Soissons. — Bulow and Winzengerode unite 
with Blucher. — The Duke of Wellington forces his way 
through the Pays des Gaves. — State of the Royalists in 
the West of France. — ^Discontent of the old Republicans 
with Napoleon’s Government. — Views of the different 
Members of the Alliance as to the Dynasties of the Bour- 
bons and of Napoleon. — Proceedings of the Dukes of 
Bcrri and Angouleme, and Monsieur, the two latter of 
whom enter France. — ^The French defeated by Weilihg- 
ton at Orthez. — Bordeaux is voluntarily surrendered to 
Marshal Beresford by the inhabitants, who mount the 
white cockade. — Details of the Negotiations of Cha- 
tillon. — Treaty of Ghaumont, by which the Allies bind 
themselves of new to carry on the war with vigour. — 
Napoleon presents a singularly unreasonable contre^ 
projet at GhAtillon. — Congress at Chatillon broken up. 

While Napoleon was struggling, in the cam- 
paign of Paris, for his very existence as a 
monarch, events were taking place on the 
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frontiers, by all of wliicli his fate was more 
or less influenced, and in almost all of them 
unfavourably. Of these events we must give 
a brief detail, mentioning, at the same time, 
the influence which they individually produc- 
ed upon the results of the war. 

The defence of Italy had been committed 
to Prince Eugene Beauharnais, the viceroy of 
that kingdom. He was entirely worthy of the 
trust, but was deprived of any means that 
remained to him of accomplishing his task, 
by the defection of Murat. We have often 
had occasion to describe Murat as distinguish- 
ed on the field of battle — rather an undaunted 
and high-mettled soldier than a wise com- 
mander. As a sovereign he had little claim 
to distinction. He was good-tempered, but 
vain; limited in capacity, and totally unin- 
formed . Napoleon had not concealed his con- 
tempt of his understanding, and after the 
retreat from Ilussia, had passed an oblique, 
but most intelligible censure on him, in a 
public bulletin. In writing to the wife of 
Murat, and his own sister, Napoleon had men- 
tioned her husband disparagingly, as one who 
was brave only on the field of battle, but else- 
where as weak as a monk or a woman. Caro- 
line, in answer, cautioned her brother to treat 
her husband with more respect. Napoleon, 
unaccustomed to suppress his sentiments, con- 
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tinued ilie same line of language and con- 
diic. 

Meanwhile Murat, in his resentment, list- 
ened to terms from Austria, in which by the 
mediation of that state, which was interested in 
the recovery of her Italian provinces, England 
was with difficulty induced to acquiesce. In 
consequence of a treaty formed with Austria, 
Murat declared himself in favour of the allies, 
and inarched an army of 3o,ooo Neapolitans 
to Rome, for the purpose of assisting in the 
expulsion of the French from Ital^. He speed- 
ily occupied Ancona and Florence. There* 
was already in Italy an army of 3o,ooo Aus- 
trians, with whom the viceroy had fought the 
indecisive battle of Roverbello, after which 
he retreated to the line of the Adige, on which 
he made a precarious stand, until the war was 
concluded. The appearance of Mural’s army 
on the side of iVustria, though he confined 
himself to a war of proclamations, was calcu- 
lated to end all French influence in Italy. 
Counter-revolutionary movements, in some of 
the Cantons of Switzerland, and in the moun- 
tains of Savoy, tended also to close the door 
through which Buonaparte had so often trans- 
ferred the war into the Italian Peninsula, and 
from its northern provinces into the heart of 
Austria herself. 

The defection of Murat had the further ef- 
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feet of disconcerting the measures which Na- 
poleon had meditated for recovery of the 
south-eastern frontier of France. Augereau 
had received orders to advance from Lyons, 
and receive the reinforcements which Eugene 
was to have dispatched from Italy across the 
Alps. These, it was calculated, would have 
given the French mareschal a decisive supe- 
riority, which might have enabled him to as- 
cend towards the sources of the Saone, call to 
arms the hardy peasantry of the Vosgesian 
mountains, ftiterrupt the communications of 
the Austrian army, and excite a national and 
guerilla warfare in the rear of the allies. 

To stimulate more highly the energies of his 
early comrade in arms, Napoleon caused the 
Empress Maria Louisa to wait upon the young 
Duchess of Castiglione (the mareschars wife), 
to prevail on her to use her influence with 
her husband, to exert all his talents and auda- 
city in the present crisis. It was a singular 
feature of declension of power, when it was 
thoiiglit that the command of the Emperor, 
imposed upon one of his mareschals, might 
require being enforced by the interposition of 
a lady; or rather, it implied that Napoleon was 
sensible that he was requiring of his officer 
sometliing which no ordinary exertions could 
enable him to perforin. lie wrote, however, 
to Augereau himself, conjuring him to remem- 
ber his early victories, and to f jrget that he 
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was upwards of fifty years old. But exhorta- 
tions, whether hy a sovereign or lady, cannot 
supply the want of physical force. 

Augereau was unable to execute the task 
imposed upon him, from not receiving the 
Italian reinforcements, which, as matters 
stood in Italy, Eugene could not possibly spare. 
Detachments from Suchet’s Spanish veterans 
did indeed join the mareschal at Lyons, and 
enable him to advance on General Bubna, 
whom he compelled to retreat to Geneva. But 
the arrival of General Bianclii, with a strong 
reinforcement which Schwartzenberg had dis- 
patclied for that purpose, restored the ascen- 
dancy of the allied armies on that frontier, es- 
pecially as the Prince of Hesse-Homberg also 
approached from Switzerland at the head of 
the Austrian reserves. The last general had no 
difficulty in securing the passes of the Saone. 
Augereau in consequence was compelled to 
abandon the country of Gex and Franche- 
Cornte, and again to return under the walls of 
fjyons. Napoleon was not more complaisant 
to his old comrade and tutor, than he had been 
to the other mareschals in this campaign, who 
had not accomplished tasks which they had not 
the means to achieve. Augereau was publicly 
censured as being inactive and unenterprising. 

The north of Germany and Flanders were 
equally lost to France, and French interest. 
Hamburgh indeed still held out. But, as we 
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have already said, it was besieged, or rather 
blockaded, by the allies, under Bennigsen, to 
whom the Crown Prince of Sweden had left 
that charge, when he himself, having put an 
end to the war with Denmark, had advanced 
towards Cologne, with the purpose of assisting 
in clearing Belgium of the French, and then 
entering France from that direction, in sup- 
port of the Silesian army. The Crown Prince 
showed no personal willingness to engage in 
the invasion of France. The causes which 
might deter him have been already conjectur- 
ed. The Royalists added another, that he 
had formed views of placing himself at the 
head of the government of France, which th(j 
allied inonarclis declined to gratify. It is cer- 
tain that, whether from motives of prudence 
or estrangement, he was, after his arrival in 
Flanders, no longer to be considered as an ac- 
tive member of the coalition. 

In the mean time Antwerp was bravely and 
scientifically defended by the veteran repub- 
lican Carnot. This celebrated statesman and 
engineer had always opposed himself to the 
strides which Napoleon made towards arbitra- 
ry power, and had voted against his election to 
the situation of Consul for life, and that of 
Emperor. It docs not appear that Napoleon 
resented this opposition. He had been oblig- 
ed to Carnot before his unexam^ded rise, and 
afterwards he was so far mindful of him, as 
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to cause his debts to be paid at a moment of 
embarrassment. Carnot, on his part, took 
the invasion of France as a signal for every 
Frenchman to use his talents in the public de- 
fence, and, offering his services to the Empe- 
ror, was intrusted with the command of Ant- 
werp. 

Bergen-op-Zoom was also still occupied by 
the French. This city, one of the most strong- 
ly fortified in the world, was nearly taken by 
a coup-de-main, by Sir Thomas Graham. Af- 
ter a night-attack of the boldest description, 
the British columns were so far successful, 
that all ordinary obstacles seemed overcome. 
But tlieir success was followed by a degree of 
disorder which rendered it unavailing, and 
many of the troops who had entered the town 
were killed, or obliged to surrender. Thus 
an enterprise, ably planned and bravely ex- 
ecuted, miscarried even in the moment of vic- 
tory, by accidents for which neither the gene- 
ral nor the officers immediately in command 
could be justly held responsible. General 
Graham was, however, reinforced from Eng- 
land, and was still enabled, with the help of 
the Swedes and Danes, as well as Dutch and 
Flemish corps, to check any sallies from Ber- 
gen or from Antwerp. 

The liberation of the Low Countries being 
so nearly accomplished, Bulow pressed forward 
on La Fere, and finally occupied Laon. Here, 
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upon the 26th of February, he formed a junc- 
tion with Winzengerode, who, bequeathing 
Juliers, Vanloo, and Maestricht, to the obser- 
vation of the Crown Prince, marched through 
the forest of Ardennes. Soissous offered a 
show of desperate resistance, but, the com- 
mandant being killed, the place was delivered 
up. This was on the i 3 th February, and the 
allies ought to have held this important place. 
But in their haste to join Prince Blucher, they 
evacuated Soissons, which M order caused to 
be presently re-oceupied by a strong French 
garrison. The possession of this town became 
shortly afterwards a matter of great conse- 
quence. In the mean time, Bulow and Win- 
zengerode, with their two additional armies, 
entered into communication with Blucher, of 
whom they now formed the rear-guard, and 
more than restored to him the advantage he 
had lost by the defeats at Montmirail and 
Champ-A iibert. 

On the south-western frontier the horizon 
seemed yet darker. The Duke of Wellington 
having entered Spain, was about to force his 
way through the strong country, called the 
PafS lies Gaves^ the land, that is, of the ravines 
formed by rivers and torrents, lie maintain- 
ed such severe discipline, and paid with such 
regularity for the supplies which he needed 
from the country, that he was voluntarily fur- 
nished with provisions of eves^'y kind^ while 
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the army of Soult, though stationed in the ma- 
reschal’s own country, obtained none, save by 
the scanty and unwilling means of military re- 
quisition. In consequence of this strict disci- 
pline, the presence of the British troops was 
far from being distressing to the country; and 
some efforts made by General Harispe, to raise 
guerillas among his countrymen, the Basques, 
to act on the Duke of Wellington’s rear, be- 
came totally ineffectual. The small setiport 
town of St Jean de Jaiz supplied the English 
army with provisions and reinforcements. 
The activity of English commerce speedily 
sent cargoes of every kind into the harbour, 
where before were only to be seen a few 
fishing-boats. The goods were landed under 
a tariff of duties settled by the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and so ended the Continental System. 

Ill the mean time, the state of the west of 
France was such as held out the highest politi- 
cal results to the British, in case they should be 
able to overcome the obstacles presented by 
the strong entrenched camp at Bayonne, on 
which Soult rested his right flank, extending 
a line of great strength upon the Adour and 
the neighbouring Gaves. 

We have mentioned already the confedera- 
cy of Royalists, which was now in full activi- 
ty, and extended by faithful agents through 
the whole west of France. They were now 
at their post, and preparing every thing for an 
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explosion. The police of Buonaparte were 
neither ignorant of the existence or purpose 
of this conspiracy, but they were unable to ob- 
tain such precise information as should detect 
and crush it. The two Messrs dc Polignac 
were deeply engaged, and, becoming tlie sub- 
jects of suspicion, it was only by a dexterous 
and speedy flight from Paris that they eluded 
<!aptivity, or perhaps death. They succeeded 
in reaching the army of the allies, and were, it 
is believed, the first who conveyed to the Em- 
peror Alexander an exact state of the royal 
party in the interior of France, particularly in 
the capiud, wdiich made a powerful impression 
on the mind of that prince. 

Throughout the west of France there started 
up a thousand agents of a party, which were 
now to awake from a sleep of twenty years. 
Bordeaux, with its loyal mayor. Count Lynch, 
and the greater part of its citizens, was a cen- 
tral point of the association. A great part of 
the inhabitants were secretly regimented and 
embodied, and had arms in tlicir possession, 
and artillery, gunpowder, and ball, concealed 
in their warehouses. The celebrated La Roche- 
Jacquelin, made immortal by the simple and 
sublime narrative of his consort, solicited the 
cause of the royalists at the English head-quar- 
ters, and made repeated and perilous journeys 
from thence to Bordeaux, and back again. 
Saintongc and La Vendee were organized for 
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insurrection by a loyal clergyman, the Abbe 
Jaqualt. The brothers of Roche-Ayinon pre- 
pared Perigord for a struggle. The Duke of 
Duras had engaged a thousand gentlemen in 
Touraine. Lastly, the Choiians had again pre- 
pared for a rising under the Count de Vitray, 
and Tranqiiille, a celebrated leader called Le 
Capilainc sans peur. Numerous bands of re- 
fractory conscripts, rendered desperate by their 
state of outlawry, Avere ready at Angers, Nantes, 
and Orleans, to take arms in the cause of the 
Bourbons, under the Count de Lorge, Mon- 
sieur d’Airac, Count Charles d'Autichamp, the 
Count de Suzannet, and Cadoudal, brother of 
the celebrated George, and his equal in cou- 
rage and resolution. But all desired the pre- 
\dous advance of the Blue-Minis, as they called 
the English, their own being of a different co- 
lour. Trammelled by the negotiation at Cha- 
tillon, and various other political impediments, 
and anxious especially not to lead these high- 
spirited gentlemen into danger by encourag- 
ing a premature rising, the English ministers 
at home, and the English general in France, 
were obliged for a time to restrain rather than 
encourage the forward zeal of the Royalists. 

Such caution was the more necessary, as 
there existed at the same time another con- 
spiracy, also directed against Buonaparte's per- 
son, or at least his authority ; and it was of 
importance that neither should explode until 
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some means could be found of preventing 
their checking and counteracting each other. 
This second class of malcontents consisted of 
those, who, like Buonaparte himself, owed 
their political consequence to the Revolution ; 
and who, without regard to the Bourbons, 
were desirous to get free of the tyranny of 
Napoleon. These were the disappointed and 
degraded Republicans, the deceived Consti- 
tutionalists, all who had hoped and expected 
that the Revolution would have paved the way 
for a free government, in which the career of 
preferment should be open to talents of every 
description, — a lottery in which, doubtless, 
each hoped that his own abilities would gain 
some important prize. The sceptre of Napo- 
leon had weighed harder upon this class than 
even upon the Royalists. He had no dislike 
to the principles of the latter, abstractedly 
considered ; he felt some respect for their 
birth and titles, and only wished to tranfser their 
affections from the house of Bourbon, and to 
attach them to that of Napoleon. According- 
ly, he distributed employments and honours 
among such of the old noblesse as could be 
brought to accept them, and obviously felt 
pride in drawing to his court names and titles, 
known in the earlier periods of French history. 
Besides, until circumstances shook his throne, 
and enlarged their means of injuring him, he 
considered the number of the Royalista as 
small, and their power as despicable. Bu 
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from those active spirits, who had traded in 
revolution after revolution for so many years, 
he had much more hoth to fear and to dislike, 
especially as they were now understood to be 
headed by his ex-minister Talleyrand, with 
whose talents, hoth for scheming and execut- 
ing political changes, he had so much reason 
to be acquainted. To this class of his enemies 
he imputed the hardy attempt which was 
made, not without prospect of success, to 
overthrow his government during his absence 
in Russia. ^You have the tail, but not the 
head,)) had been the words of the principal 
conspirator, when about to be executed; and 
they still rung in the ears of Buonaparte. It 
was generally supposed, that his long stay in 
Paris, ere he again took the field against the 
allies, was dictated by his fear of some similar 
explosion to that of Mulct’s conspiracy. Whe- 
ther these two separate classes of the enemies 
of Buonaparte communicated with each other, 
we have no opportunity of knowing, but they 
both had intercourse with the allies. That 
of Talleyrand’s faction was, we believe, main- 
tained at the court of London, through means 
of a near relation of his own, who visited 
England shortly before the opening of the 
campaign of which we treat. We have no 
doubt, that through some similar medium Tal- 
leyrand held communication with the Bour- 
bons; and that, in the same manner as the 
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English Restoration was brought about by a 
union between the Cavaliers and Presbyte- 
rians, there was even then upon foot some 
treaty of accommodation, by which the exiled 
monarch was, in regaining the crown, to have 
the assistance of those, whom, for want of 
another name, we shall call Constitutionalists, 
it being understood that his government was 
to be established on the basis of a free model. 

It was of the greatest importance that both 
these factions should be cautions in their 
movements, until it should appear what course 
the allied monarchs were about to pursue in 
the impending negotiation with Rnonaparte. 
The issue of this was the more dubious, as 
it was generally understood, that though the 
sovereigns were agreed on the great point of 
destroying, on the one hand, the supremac.’y 
of France, and, on the other, in leaving her in 
possession of her just weight and influence, 
they entertained a difference of opinion as to 
the arrangement of her future government. 

The Prince Regent of England, from the 
generosity of his own disposition, as well as 
from a clear and comprehensive view of future 
possibilities, entertained views favourable to 
the Bourbons. This illustrious person justly 
conjectured, that free institutions would be 
more likely to flourish under the restored 
family, who would receive back their crown 
under conditions favourable to freedom, than 
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under any modification of the revolutionary 
system, which must always, in the case of 
Buonaparte's being permitted to reign, be felt 
as implying encroachments on his imperial 
power. The Bourbons, in the case presumed, 
might be supposed to count their winnings, 
in circumstances where the tenacious and re- 
sentful mind of Napoleon would brood over 
his losses ; and it might he feared, that with 
a return of fortune he might struggle to repair 
them. But there were ministers in the British 
I'abinet who were afraid of incurring the 
imputation of protracting the war by announc- 
ing England’s adoption of the cause of the 
Bourbons, which was now of a date some- 
what antiquated, and to which a sort of un- 
happy fatality had hitherto been annexed. 
England’s interest in the royal cause was, 
therefore, limited to good wishes. 

The Emperor Alexander shared in the incli- 
nation which all sovereigns must have felt 
towards this unhappy family, whose cause was 
in some degree that of princes in general. It 
was understood that Moreau’s engagement 
with the Russian monarch had been founded 
upon an express assurance on the part of 
Alexander, that the Bourbons were to be re- 
stored to the Crown of France under the limi- 
tations of a free constitution. Prussia, from 
her close alliance with Russia, and the per- 
sonal causes of displeasure which existed be- 

4. 
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twixt Frederick and Napoleon, was certain to 
vote for the downfall of the latter. 

But the numerous armies of Austria, and 
her vicinity to the scene of action, rendered 
her aid indispensable to the allies, while the 
alliance betwixt her Imperial house and this 
once fortunate soldier threw much perplexi- 
ty into their councils. It was believed that 
the Emperor of Austria would insist upon 
Buonaparte’s being admitted to treat as Sove- 
reign of France, providing the latter gave suf- 
ficient evidence that he would renounce his 
pretensions to general supremacy; or, if he 
continued unreasonably obstinate, that the 
Emperor Francis would desire that a regency 
should be established, with Maria Louisa at 
its head. Either course, if adopted, w^ould 
have been a death’ s-blow to the hopes of the 
exiled family of Bourbon. 

Amid this uncertainty, the princes of the 
house of Bourbon gallantly determined to 
risk their own persons in France, and try what 
their presence might do to awake ancient re- 
membrances at a crisis so interesting. 

Although the British ministry refused to 
afford any direct countenance to the schemes 
of the Bourbon family, they could not, in or- 
dinary justice, deny the more active members 
of that unhappy race the freedom of acting as 
they themselves might judge most for the in- 
terest of their cause and adherents. To their 
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applications for permission to depart for France, 
they received from the British ministry the 
reply, that the princes of the house of Bour- 
bon were the guests, not the prisoners, of Bri- 
tain; and although the present state of. public 
affairs precluded her from expressly authoris- 
ing any step which they might think proper to 
take, yet they were free to quit her territories, 
and return to them at their pleasure. Under 
a sanction so general, the Duke d’Angouleme 
set sail for St Jean de Luz, to join the army of 
the Duke of Wellington ; the Duke de Berri 
for Jersey, to correspond with the Koyalistsof 
Brittany; and Monsieur for Holland, from which 
he gained the frontiers of Switzerland, and 
entered France in the rear of the Austrian ar- 
mies. The movements of the two last princes 
produced no effects of consequence. 

The Duke de Berri paused in the Isle of Jer- 
sey, on receiving some unpleasant communi- 
cations from France respecting the strength of 
the existing government, and on discovering, 
it is said, a plot to induce him to land at a 
point, were he must become the prisoner of 
Buonaparte. 

Monsieur entered France, and was receiv- 
ed at Vesoul with great enthusiasm. But this 
movement was not encouraged by the Austrian 
commandants and generals; and Monsieur’s 
proposal to raise corps of Royalists in Alsace 
and Franche-Comte w\as treated with cold- 
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ness, approaching to contempt. The execu- 
tion of Gouault at Troyes, and the decree of 
death against the Royalists, struck terror into 
the party, which was increased by the retro- 
grade movement of the Grand Army. The 
enterprise of Monsieur, therefore, had no im- 
mediate result, though undoubtedly his pre- 
sence had a decisive effect in consequence of 
ultimate events; and the restoration would 
hardly have taken place, without that prince 
having so adventured his person. 

The arrival of the Duke d’Angouleme in the 
army of the Duke of Wellington had more 
immediate consequences. His Royal High- 
ness could only he received as a volunteer, 
hut tlie effect of his arrival was soon visible. 
La Roche-Jacquelin, wdio had dedicated to the 
royal cause his days and nights, his fortune 
and his life, soon appealed in the Rritish 
camp, urging the general to direct his march 
on the city of Bordeaux, which, when deliver- 
ed from the vicinity of Soult’s army, would 
instantly declare itself for the Bourbons, and 
be followed by the rising of Guienne, Anjou, 
and lianguedoc. Humanity, as well as policy, 
induced the Duke of Wellington still to hesi- 
tate. He knew how frequently patriotic en- 
thusiasm makes promises beyond its power 
to fulfil; and he cautioned the zealous envoy 
to beware of a hasty declaration, since the 
conferences at Ch^tillon were still continued, 
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and there was a considerable chance of their 
ending in a peace between the allies and Na- 
poleon. La RocheJacqiielin, undeterred by 
remonstrances, continued to urge his suit with 
such intelligence and gallantry, as to. receive 
at last the encouraging answer, a Remain a 
few days at head-quarters, and you shall see 
us force the Gaves. » 

Here, accordingly, commenced a series of 
scientific manoeuvres, commencing i4th Fe- 
bruary, by which the Duke of Wellington, 
pressing step by step on that part of the 
French army which were on the left side of 
the Adour, drove them successively beyond 
the Gave de Mauldon, and the Gave d’Oleron. 
On the right side of the latter Gave, the 
French took a position on very strong ground 
in front of the town ^f Orthez, where, joined 
by Clausel and a jM^ong reinforcement, Soult 
endeavoured to make a stand. The Duke of 
Wellington commenced his attack on the ene- 
my’s right, storming and taking the village by 
which it was commanded. The desperate re- 
sistance which the enemy made on this point 
occasioned one of those critical movements, 
when a general is called upon, in the heat of 
battle, to alter all previous arrangements, and 
in the moment of doubt, confusion, and 
anxiety, to substitute new combinations to su- 
persede those which have been planned in 
the hours of cool premeditation. A left attack 
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upon a chain of heights extending along Ge- 
neral Soull’s left, was substituted for that to 
which Wellington had at first trusted for vic- 
tory. 

At the same time, the appearance of Gene- 
ral HiU’s division, who had forded the river, 
or Gave, above Orthez, and threatened the 
enemy’s flank and rear, made the defeat com- 
plete. For some time Mareschal Soult availed 
himself of the alertness of his troops, by halt- 
ing and taking new positions, to preserve at 
least the form of a regular retreat; but at 
length, forced from one line to another by 
the maiKciivrcs of the British, sustaining new 
losses at every halt, and menaced by the rapid 
approach of General llilFs division, his retreat 
became a flight, in which the French suffered 
great loss. Whole baUalions of conscripts 
dispersed entirely, and left their mus- 

kets regularly piled, as if intimating their fix- 
c?d resolution to retire altogether from the 
contest. 

Another action near Aire, by General Hill, 
and the passage of the Adour, under Bayonne, 
by the Honourable Sir John Hope, a manmu- 
vre which might well be compared to a great 
battle fought, gave fresh influence to the Bri- 
tish arms. Bayonne was invested, the road 
to Bordeaux laid open, and Soult, left with 
scarce the semblance of an army, retreated 
towards Tarbes, to secure a junction with 
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such French corps as might be returning from 
Spain. 

The battle of Ortbez, witli the brilliant and 
masterly manfcuvres which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, served to establish the superiority 
of the British forces in points wherein they 
had till then been deemed most deficient. 
Since the victories in Spain, it was no longer 
uncommon to hear a French officer allow, 
that in the extreme tug of conflict the Eng- 
lish soldier, from physical strength and high 
energy of character, had perhaps some degree 
of superiority over his own impetuous but 
less persevering countryman. But he uni- 
formly qualified such a stretch of candour, 
by claiming for the French superior skill in 
contriving, and promptitude in executing, 
those previous movements, on which the fate 
of battles usually "depends. The victory of 
Salamanca, though gained over a general dis- 
tinguished as a tactician, and in consequence 
of a previous contest of manoeuvres, was not 
admitted to contradict the opinion with which 
Frenchmen were generally impressed. Yet, 
since the commencement of the campaign on 
the Adour, the French army, though under 
command of the celebrated Soult {le Fieux 
Renardy as he was familiarly called by his sol- 
diers), was checked, turned, out- marched, 
and out-flanked upon every occasion *, driven 
from position to position, in a country that 
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affords so many of peculiar strength, without 
having it in their power to injure their vic- 
tors by a protracted defence ; and repeatedly 
defeated, not by main force or superiority of 
numbers, but by a combination of movements, 
at once so boldly conceived and so admirably 
executed, as left throughout the whole con- 
test the palm of science, as well as of endur- 
ing energy and physical hardihood, with the 
British soldier. These victories, besides add- 
ing another laurel to the thick- woven chaplet 
of the English general, had the most decisive 
effect on the future events of the war, as well 
as upon the public mind in the south of 
France. 

Bordeaux being thus left to follow the in- 
clinations of the inhabitants, and encouraged 
by the approach of an English detachtnent of 
1 5,000 men, under Field-Marshal Beresford, 
poured out its multitudes to receive the Duke 
of Angoiileme. The numbers which throng- 
ed out of the city were computed to be at 
least 10,000 persons. The mayor, Count 
Lynch, in a short speech, told the English 
general that if he approached as a conqueror, 
he needed not his interposition to possess 
himself of the keys of Bordeaux ; but if he 
came as an ally of their lawful sovereign, he 
was ready to tender them up, with every 
token of love, honour, and affection. Field- 
Marshal Beresford reiterated his promises of 
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protection, and expressed his confidence in 
the loyalty of ilie city of Bordeaux. The 
mayor then uttered the long-for{jotten signal 
cry of Vive Ic Roi ! and it was echoed a thou- 
sand times from the thousands around. Count 
Lynch then, pulling the three-coloured cock- 
ade from his hat, assumed the white cock- 
ade of the Bourbons. All imitated his exam- 
ple, and at a concerted signal the old ensign 
of loyalty streamed from the steeples and 
towers of tlie city, amid general acclamation. 

IThe enthusiasm with which the signals of 
loyalty were adopted, and the shouts of Vive 
Ic Roi rcpeate.'l on all hands, mingled with 
blessings upon the heads of the Lnglish and 
their leaders, formed a scene which those who 
witnessed it will not specify forget. It was 
a renewal of early affections and attachments, 
which seemed long dead and forgotten, — a 
general hurst of feelings the more generous 
and affecting, because they were not only as 
disinterested as spontaneous, but might even- 
tually be dee()ly fraught with danger to those 
who expressed them. Yet they were uttered 
with a generous enthusiasm, that placed the 
actors far above the apprehension of personal 
consequences. 

The same lively acclamations hailed the 
entrance of the Duke d’Angonleme into this 
fine city. At the prince’s entry, the inhabit- 
ants crowded round him with enthusiasm. 

VOL. VIII. 5 
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The archbishop and clergy of the diocese re- 
cognized him; Te Deum was sung in full 
pomp, while the united banners of France, 
Britain, Spain, and Portugal, were hoisted on 
the* walls of the town. Lord Dalhousie was 
left commandant of the British; and if ex- 
cellent sense, long experience, the most per- 
fect equality of temper, and unshaken stea- 
diness, be necessary qualities in so delicate a 
trust, the British army had not one more fit 
for the charge. 

Brilliant as these tidings were, they excilpd 
in Britain the most cruel apprehensions for 
the fate which Bordeaux might incur, if this 
declaration should unhappily prove to be pre- 
mature. The treaty at Ghatillon seemed to 
approach a termination, and vessels are said 
to have been disjftched to the Gironde, to 
favour the escape of such citizens as might 
be most obnoxious to the vengeance of Buo- 
naparte. Many of those who wished most 
for British success were tempted to regret 
that the victory of Orthez had taken place; so 
great were their apprehensions for those who 
had been encouraged by that success, to de- 
clare against the government of Napoleon ere 
his power of injuring them was at an end. 
That we may see how far those fears were 
warranted, we shall hastily review the pro- 
gress of this remarkable negotiation, of which, 
however, the secret history is not even now 
entirely known. 
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The propositions for peace had begun with 
the communication of the Baron do St Aignan, 
which had been discussed at Frankfort. The 
terms then proposed to Napoleon were, that, 
abandoning all his wider conquests, France 
should retire within the course of the Rhine 
and the barrier of the Alps. Napoleon had 
accepted these conditions as a basis, under a 
stipulation, however, which afforded a pre- 
text for breaking off the treaty at pleasure, 
namely, that France was to be admitted to li- 
berty of commerce and navigation; an im- 
plied challenge of the maritime law, as exer- 
cised by the British. To this, the Earl ol* 
Aberdeen, the able and accomplished repre- 
sentative of Britain, replied, that France 
should enjoy such liberty of commerce and 
navigation as she had any right to expect. 
A subject of debate, and a most important 
one, was thus left open; and perhaps neither 
of those powers were displeased to possess a 
means of disturbing the progress of the trea- 
ty, according to what should prove the events 
of the war. 

Caulaiiicourt, Duke of Vicenza, the minister 
of foreign affairs, was the representative of 
Napoleon at Chatillon, upon this most impor- 
tant occasion. His first instru(‘tions, dated 
4 th January, 18147 restricted him to the basis 
proposed at Frankfort, which assigned Bel- 
gium to France, thus conceding to the latter 
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what Napoleon now called her natural bound- 
aries, although it certainly did not appear 
why, since victory had extended her frontiers 
by so many additional kingdoms, defeat 
should not now have t^e natural effect of 
retrcncliing them. But after the inauspicious 
commencement of the campaign, by the battle 
of Brienne, in which Napoleon gained little, 
and that of La Rothiere, in which he was de- 
feated, he saw that as peace, like the Books 
of the Sibyls (to the sale of which the nego- 
tiation has been compared), would rise in 
price, circumstances might render it necessa- 
ry, also, that peace should be made by Cau- 
laiucourt witirout communication with Napo- 
leon. Depending upon the events of war, it 
might be possible that a favourable day, nay, 
an hour being suffered to elapse, might put 
die treaty out of his reach. For these rea- 
sons, Caulaincourt was intrusted, over and 
above his instructions, with a definitive and 
unlimited carte-blanche, in which he was em- 
powered to « bring the negotiation to a happy 
issue, to save the capital, and prevent the 
hazards of a battle, on which must rest the 
last hopes of the nation. » 

Caulaincourt reached Cliatillon-sur-Seine, 
which had been declared neutral for the pur- 
pose of the conferences. At this memorable 
Congress, Count Stadion represented Austria, 
Count Razumowski Russia, Baron Humboldt 
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Prussia, and Great Britain had three commis- 
sioners present, namely. Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Cathcart, and Sir Charles Stewart. Every 
politeness was shown on the part of the 
French, who even offered the En{5lish' minis- 
ters the advantage of corresponding directly 
with London by the way of Calais; a courtesy 
which was declined with thanks. 

The commissioners of the allies were not 
long in expressing wlial Napoleon’s fears had 
anticipated. They declared that they would 
no longer abide by the basis proposed at 
Frankfort. « To obtain peace, France must 
be restricted within her ancientijmits, » which 
excluded the important acqi*tion of Bel- 
gium. Baron Fain gives us an interesting ac- 
poiintof the mode in which Napoleon received 
diis communication. He retired for a time 
into his own apartment, and sent for Rerthier 
and Marct. They came — he gave them the 
fatal dispatch — they read, and a deep silence 
cnsu(!d. The two faithful ministers flung 
themselves at their master’s feet, and with 
tears in their eyes implored him to give way 
to the necessity of the time. « Never, » he 
replied, « will I break the oath by which I 
swore, at my coronation, to maintain the inte- 
grity of the territories of the Republic^ and 
never will I leave France less in extent than 
I found her. It would not only be Franco 
that w^ould retreat, but Austria and Prussia 
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who would advance. France indeed needs 
peace, but such a peace is worse than the 
most inveterate war. What answer would I 
have to the Republicans of the State, when 
they should demand from me the barrier of 
the Rhine? No — ^\vrite to Caulaincourt that 
I reject the treaty, and will rather abide the 
brunt of battle. » Shortly after he is said to 
have exclaimed, « I am yet nearer to Munich 
than they are to Paris. » 

His counsellors were not discouraged. In 
a cooler moment, the ministers who watched 
his pillow obtained from him permission that 
the treaty sh^ld proceed. He directed that 
the articles j^oposed by the allies should be 
sent to Paris, and the advice of each privy 
counsellor taken individually upon the sub- 
ject. With one exception, •that of Count La- 
cuee do Cessac, all the privy counsellors agreed 
that the terms proposed at Chdtillon ought to 
be subscribed to. Thus sanctioned, Caulain- 
court, on the gth of February, wrote to the 
commissioners of the allies, that if an imme- 
diate armistice were entered into, he was 
ready to consent that France should retreat 
within her ancient limits, according to the 
basis proposed. He offered, also, that France 
should cede instantly, on condition of the ar- 
mistice being granted, some of the strong 
places, which their acceptance of the terms 
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offered obliged her to yield up. But this offer 
of ceding the fortresses was clogged with 
secret conditions, to be afterwards explained. 
The allies declared their readiness to adhere 
to these preliminaries, and for a day the 'war 
might be considered as ended. 

But, in the mean time, the successes which 
Napoleon obtained over Blucher at Mont- 
niirail and Champ-Aubert, had elevated him in 
his own opinion above the necessity in which 
he stood after the battle of Briennc. From 
the field of battle at Chateau-Thierry, he wrote 
to Caulaincourt to assume an attitude less 
humiliating among the members of the Con- 
gress ; and after the defeat oPthe Prince of 
Wirtemberg, at the bridge of Montereau, and 
the retreat of the Grand Army from Troyes, 
he seems to have entirely resolved to break 
off the treaty. 

When Schwartzenberg, as we have seen, 
demanded the meaning of Napoleon’s offen- 
sive movement, contrary to what had been 
agreed upon by the Congress at Chatillon, he 
answered, by the letter to the Emperor of 
Austria, in which he rejected the conditions to 
which Caulaincourt had agreed, and repro- 
bated them as terms which, if known in Paris, 
would excite general indignation. « It would 
realize,*) he said, « the dream of Burke, who 
desired to make France disappear from the 
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map of Europe. It was placing England ^ in 
possession of Antwerp and the Low Countries, 
neither of which he would ever surrender. » 

In the same spirit, and at the same time, 
Napoleon wrote from Nangis to Caulaincourt, 
that, « when he had given him carte-blanche, it 
was for the purpose of saving Paris, and Paris 
was now saved ; it was for avoiding the risk of 
a battle, — that risk was over, and the battle 
won ; he therefore revoked the extraordinary 
powers with which his ambassador was in- 
vested. » 

We will not stop to inquire into the diplo- 
matic question, whether Caulaincourt had not 
effectually exercised, on 9th February, those 
powers which were not recalled until the 
1 7 th, seven days after; and, consequently, whe- 
ther his master was not bound, by the act of 
his envoy, beyond the power of retracting. 
Enough remains to surprise us in^Napoleoii’s 
headstrong resolution to continue the war, 
when, in fact, it was already ended upon terms 
which had been recommended by all his 
counsellors, one excepted. His obligation to 
the Republic of France, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of its territories, could scarcely remain 
binding on one, by whom that very republic 
had been destroyed ; and at any rate, no such 

' This alluded to the match^ then supposed to be on 
the tapis, betwixt the late Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
the Prince of Orange. 
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engagement can bind a sovereign from acting 
in extremity as the safety of the community 
requires. Far less could the terms be said to 
dishonour France, or strike her out of the 
map of Europe, unless her honour and exist- 
ence, which had flourished for twelve centu- 
ries, depended upon an acquisition which she 
had made within twenty years. But the real 
case \^as, that Buonaparte always connected 
die loss of honour with the surrender of what- 
ever he conceived himself to have a chance of 
being able to retain. Every cession was to be 
wrung from him ; he would part with nothing 
willingly; and, like a child with its toys, that of 
which there was any attempt to deprive him 
became immediately the most valuable of bis 
possessions. Antwerp, indeed, had a parti- 
cular right to be considered as inestimable. 
The sums he had bestowed on its magnificent 
’ basins, and^lmost impregnable fortifications, 
were immense. He had always the idea that 
he might make Antwerp the principal station 
of a largo navy. He clung to this vision of a 
fleet, even at Elba and Saint Helena, repeating 
often, that he might have saved bis crown if 
he would have resigned Antwerp at Chatillon; 
^nd no idea was more rivetted in his mind, 
than that his refusal was founded on patriotic 
principles. Yet the^ chief value of x\ntw^crp 
lay in the event of another war with Great 
Britain, for which Buonaparte was thus pre- 
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paring, while the question was, how the pre- 
sent hostilities were to be closed ; and surely, 
the possibility of a navy which had no exist- 
ence, should not have been placed in competi- 
tion with the safety of a nation deeply em- 
perilled by the war now waging in the very 
centre of his kingdom.* This he saw in a dif- 
ferent light from that of calm reason. « If I 
am to receive flagellation, » he said, « let it be 
at least under terms of compulsion. » 

Lastly, the temporary success which he had 
attained in the field of battle was of a charac- 
ter, which, justly considered, ought not to 
have encouraged the French Emperor to con- 
tinue war, but, on the contrary, might have 
furnished a precious opportunity for making 
peace, before the very sword’s point was at 
his throat. The conditions which he might 
have made in this moment of temporary suc- 
cess would have had the appeara||pc of being 
gracefully ceded, rather than positively ex- 
torted by necessity. And it may be added, 
that the allies, startled by their losses, would 
have probably granted him better terms ; and 
certainly, remembering his military talents, 
would have taken care to observe those which 
they might fix upon. The reverses, therefore^ 
in the month of February, which obscured the 


* See Journal^ etc. par le comte de Las Cases, tome IV. 
partic yibmc. 
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arms of the combined monarchs, resembled 
the cloud, which, in Byron’s Tale, is described 
as passing over the moon, to afford an impe- 
nitent renegade the last and limited term for 
repentance.* But the heart of Napoleon, 
like that of Alp, was too proud to profit 
by the interval of delay thus afforded to 
him. 

The truth seems to be, that Buonaparte 
never seriously intended to make peace at 
Chatillon; and while his negotiator, Caulain- 
court, was instructed to hold out to the allies 
a proposal to cede the frontier fortresses, he 
received from the Duke of Bassano the follow- 
ing private directions : — « Tlie Emperor de- 
sires that you would avoid explaining your- 
self clearly upon every thing which may relate 
to delivering up the fortresses of Antwerp, 
Mentz, and Alexandria, if you should be obliged 
to consent Xo those cessions; his Majesty in- 
tending, even though he should have ratified 
the treaty, tobe guided by the military situation 
of affairs: — wait till the last moment. The 
bad faith of the allies in respect to the capitu- 


* There is a light cloud by the moon — 

’T is passing, and will pass full soon — 

If, by the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shrouded orb to veil. 

Thy heart is not within thee changed, 

Then God and man are both avenged. 

Siege of Corinth. 
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lations of Dresden, Dantzic, and Gorcum, au- 
thorises us to endeavour not to be duped. 
Refer, therefore, these questions to a military 
arrangement, as was done at Presburg, Vienna, 
and Tilsit, flis Majesty desires that you would 
not lose sight of the disposition which he will 
feel, not to deliver up those three keys ofFrancey 
if military events, on which he is willing still 
to rely, should permit him not to do so, even 
if he should have signed the cession of all these 
provinces. In a word, his Majesty wishes to 
he able, after the treaty, to be guided by exist- 
ing circumstances, to the last moment. He 
orders you to burn this letter as soon as you 
have read it.» 

The allies showed, on their side, that the 
obstinacy of Napoleon had increased, not di- 
minished, their determination to carry on the 
war. A new treaty, called that of Chaurnont, 
was entered into upon the ist of March, be- 
tween Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, by 
which the high contracting parties bound them- 
selves each to keep up an army of 1 5o,ooo men, 
with an agreement on the part of Great hritain 
to advance four millions to carry on the war, 
which was to be prosecuted without relaxa- 
tion, until France should he reduced within 
her ancient limits; and what further indicated 
the feelings of both parties, the military com- 
missioners, who had met at Lusigny to settle 
the terms of an armistice, bre^e up, on pre- 
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tence of being unable to agree upon a suitable 
line of demarcation. 

The princi[)al negotiation continued to lan- 
guish at Chatillon, but without much remain- 
ing hope beir>g entertained, by those wlw were 
well-informed on either side, of the result 
being favourable. 

On the 7th March, Rumigny, a clerk of Biio- 
naj)arte\s cabinet, brought to the Emperor, on 
the evening of the bloody battle of Craonne, 
the ultimatum of the allies, insisting that the 
French envoy should either proceed to treat 
upon the basis they had offered, namely, that 
France should be reduced within her ancient 
limits, or that Caulaincoiirt should present a 
contre-projet. His plenipotentiary requested 
instructions; but it appears that Buonaparte^ 
too able not to see the result of his pertina- 
city, yet too haughty to recede from if, had 
resolved, in sportsman’s phrase, to die hard. 
The loth day of March having passed over, 
without any answer arriving from Buonaparte 
to ('anlaiijconrt, the term assigned to him for 
declaring his ultimatum was extended for five 
days; the plenipotentiary of France hoping, 
probably, that some decisive event in the field 
of tottle would cither induce his master to 
consent to the terms of the allies, or give him 
a right to obtain better. 

It is said that, during this interval. Prince 
Wenceslaus of Lichtenstein was again dis- 
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patched by the Emperor Francis to the head- 
quarters of Napoleon, as a special envoy, for 
the purpose of conjuring him to accommodate 
his ultimatum to the articles settled as the 
basis qf the conferences, and informing him 
that otherwise the Emperor Francis would lay 
asfde those family considerations, which had 
hitherto prevented him from acceding to the 
dispositions of the other allied powers in 
favour of the dynasty of Bourbon. It is added, 
that Buonaparte seemed at first silenced and 
astounded by this intimation ; but, immediately 
recovering himself, treated it as a vain threat 
held out to intimidate him, and said it would 
be most for the interest of Austria to join in 
procuring him a peace on his own terms, since 
otherwise he might again be forced to cross 
the Rhine. The Austrian prince retired with- 
out reply; and from that moment, it has been 
supposed, the Emperor resigned his son-in- 
law, without further effort in his favour, to 
the consequences of his own ill-timed obsti- 
nacy. 

Gaulaincourt, in the mean time, played the 
part of an able minister and active negotia- 
tor. He kept the negotiation as long afloat as 
possible, and, in the mean while, used every 
argument to induce his master to close with 
the terms of the allies. At length, however, 
he was compelled to produce a contre-projety 
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which he hoped might have at least the effect 
of prolonging the negotiation. 

But the plan he offered was not only too 
vague to serve the purpose of amusing the 
allies, but too inconsistent with the articles 
adopted by all parties as the basis of the 
conference, to he a moment listened to. He 
demanded the whole line of the Bliine — he 
demanded great part of that of the Waal, and 
the fortress of ]>Hmeguen, which must have 
rendered tlie independence of Holland purely 
nominal — he rerfuired Italy, and even Venice, 
for Eugene Beauharnais, altlioiigh this impor- 
tant article was not only in absolute contradic- 
tion to the basis of the treaty, but peculiarly 
offensive and injurious to Austria, whom it 
was so much Buonaparte’s interest to conci- 
liate. Tlie possession of Italy embraced, of 
course, tliat of Switzerland, either directly or 
by influence; so that in future wars Austria 
would lie open to the incursions of France 
along her whole frontier, and, while conclud- 
ing a victorious treaty upon French ground, 
would have been placed in a worse situation 
than by that which Buonaparte himself dic- 
tated to her at Carripo Forinio ! There were 
stipulations, besides, for indemnities to Je- 
rome, the phantom-king of Westphalia ; to 
Louis, Grand Duke of Berg; and to Eugene, 
in compensation of his alleged rights on the 
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Grand Duchy of Frankfort. Nay, as if deter- 
mined to show that nothing which he had 
ever done, even though undone by himself, 
should now be considered as null, without 
exacting compensation at the expense of the 
rest of Europe, Buonaparte demanded an in- 
demnity for his brother Joseph, not indeed 
for the crown of Spain, but for that very 
throne of Naples, from which he had himself 
displaced him, in order to* make room for 
Murat! The assembled Congress received 
this imperious communication with equal sur- 
prise and displeasure. They instantly declar- 
ed the Congress dissolved; and thus termi- 
nated the fears of many, who considered 
Europe as in greater danger from any treaty 
that could be made with Buonaparte, than 
from the progress of his arms against the 
allies. 

It was the opinion of such men , and their 
number was very considerable, that no peace 
concluded with Napoleon could be permanent, 
and that any Immediate terms of composition 
could be only an armed truce, to last until the 
Emperor of France should feel himself able 
to spend the remainder of his life in winning 
back again the conquests which he had spent 
the earlier part of it in gaining. They insisted 
that this was visible, from his breaking off the 
treaty on the subject of Antwerp; the chief 
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Utility of which, to his empire, must have been 
in the future wars which he meditated with 
Britain. It was seeking war through peace, 
not peace by war. Such reasoners were no 
doubt in many cases prejudiced against Na- 
poleon’s person, and inclined to consider his 
government as a usurpation. But others 
amongst them allowed that Napoleon, ab- 
stractedly considered, was not a worse man 
than other conquerors, but that a run of suc- 
cess so long uninterrupted had made war and 
conquest so familiar to his soul, that, to use an 
expression of the poet, the « earthquake voice 
of victory*) was to him the necessary and in- 
dispensable breath of life. This passion for 
battle, they said, might not make Napoleon 
hateful as a man, for much, far too much, 
allowance is made in modern morality for the 
thirst of military fame ; but it must be allowed 
that it rendered him a most unfit monarch for 
those with whose blood that thirst was to be 
staunched. Such reflections are, however, fo- 
reign to our present purpose. 

It was not the least remarkable contingence 
in these momentous transactions, that as Gau- 
laincourt left Chatillon, he met the secretary 
of Buonaparte posting towards liim with the 
full and explicit powers of treating which he 
had so long vainly solicited. Had Napoleon 
adopted this final decision of submitting him- 

5 . 
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self to circumstances but one day earlier, the 
treaty of Ghatillon might have proceeded, and 
he would have continued in possession of the 
throne of France. But it was too late. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Diffioulties of Buonaparte — ^Ue marches upon Blucher, 
who is in possession of Soissons — Attacks the place 
without success. — Battle of Craonne^ on 7th March, 
attended by no decisive result. — Blucher retreats on 
Lann. — Battle of Laon on the 9th. — NapoleoM is com- 
pelled to withdraw on the iilh, with great loss. — He 
attacks Bhciins, which is evacuated by tbe Russians. 
— Defeat at Rar-sur-Aubc of the French divisions under 
Oudinot and Gerard, wdio, with Macdonald, arc forced 
to retreat upon the great road to Paris. — Schwartzenberg 
wishes to retreat behind the Aube — but the Kinperor 
Alexander and Lord Gastlcrcagh opposing the measure, it 
is determined to proceed upon Paris. — Napoleon occu- 
pie.4 Arcis. — Battle of Arcis on the aotb. — Napoleon is 
joined, in the night after the battle, by Macdonald, Ou- 
dinot, and Gerard — Nevertheless he retreats along both 
sides of the Aube, with little loss. 


The sword was now again brandished, not to 
be sheathed or reposed, until the one party or 
the other should be irretrievably defeated. 

The situation of Buonaparte, even after the 
victory of Montereau, and capture of Troyes, 
was most discouraging. If he advanced on the 
Grand Army of the allies which he had in 
front, there was every likelihood that they 
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would retire before him, wasting his force in 
skirmishes, without a possibility of his being 
able to force them to a general action ; while, 
in the mean time, it might be reckoned for 
certain that llhicher, master of the Marne, 
would march upon Paris. On the contrary, 
if Napoleon moved with his chief force against 
Blucher, he had, in like manner, to apprehend 
that Schwartzenberg would resume the route 
upon Paris by way of the valley of the Seine. 
Thus, he could make no exertion upon the 
one side, without exposing the capital to dan- 
ger on the other. 

After weighing all the disadvantages on 
either side, Napoleon determined to turn his 
arms against Blucher, as most hostile to bis 
person, most rapid in his movements, anefmost 
persevering in his purposes. He left Oudi- 
not, Macdonald, and Gerard, in front of the 
Grand Army, in hopes that, however inferior 
in numbers, they might be able to impose 
upon Schwartzenberg a belief that Napoleon 
was present in person, and thus either induce 
the Austrian to continue his retreat, or at least 
prevent him from resuming the offensive. 
Por this purpose the French troops were to 
move on Bar-sur-Aube, and occupy, if practi- 
cable, the heights in that neighbourhood. The 
soldiers were also to use the qi'y of Vive VEm- 
pcreiir, as if Napoleon had been present. It 
was afterwards seen, that as the mareschals 
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did not command 4o,ooo men in all, includ- 
ing a force under Macdonald, it was impos- 
sible for them to discharge effectually the 
part assigned them. In the mean while, Na- 
poleon himself continued his lateral march on 
Blucher, supposing it possible for him, as for- 
merly, to surprise his flank, as the Prussian 
marched upon Paris. For this purpose he 
moved as speedily as possible to La Fert^- 
Gaucher, where he arrived ist March; but 
Sackcn and Yorck, who would have been the 
first victims of this manceuvre, as fj^^cir divi- 
sions were on the left bank of the Marne, near 
to Meaiix, crossed the river at La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre, and formed a junction with Blucher, 
who now resolved to fall back on the troops 
ofBi#owand Winzengerodc. These generals 
were, it will be remembered, advancing from 
the frontiers of Belgium. 

A sudden hard frost rendered the country 
passable, which liad before been in so swampy 
a condition as to render marching very diffi- 
cult. This was much to the advantage of the 
Prussians. Napoleon detached the forces, 
under Marinont and Mortier, whom he had 
united with his own, to press upon and harass 
the retreat of the Prussian field-mareschal ; 
while he himself, pushing on by a shorter line, 
possessed himsqj^' of the town of Fisines, about 
half way betwixt Rheims and Soissons. The 
occupation of this last place was now a matter 
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of the last consequence. If Blucher should 
find Soissons open to him, he might cross the 
Marne,' extricate himself from his pursuers 
without difficulty, and form his junction with 
tlie army of the North. But if excluded from 
this town and bridge, Blucher must have ha- 
zarded a battle on the most disadvantageous 
terms, having Mortier and Marmont on his 
front, Napoleon on his left flank, and in his 
rear, a town, with a hostile garrison and a 
deep river. 

It was almost a chance, like that of the dice, 
which party possessed this important place. 
The Russians had taken it* on 1 5th February, 
but being immediately evacuated by them, it 
was on the igth occupied by Mortier, and gar- 
risoned by five hundred Poles, who wer^ima- 
gined capable of the most determined defence. 
On the 2 d March, however, the commandant, 
intimidated by the advance of Billow’s army 
of 3o„ooo men, yielded up Soissons to that ge- 
neral, upon a threat of an instant storm, and 
no quarter allowed. The Russian standards 
then waved on the ramparts of Soissons, and 
Blucher, arriving under its walls, acquired the 
full power of uniting himself with his rear- 
guard, and giving or refusing battle at his 
pleasure, on the very moment when Buona- 
parte, having turned his flank, expected to 


* See p, 82. 
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have forced on him a most disadvantageous 
action. 

The Emperor’s wrath exhaled in a bulletin 
against the inconceivable baseness of the com- 
mandant of Soissons, who was said to have 
given up so important a place when he was 
within hearing of the cannonade of the 2d and 
3 d, and must thereby have known the approach 
of the Emperor. In the heat of his wrath, he 
ordered Soissons to he assaulted and carried 
by storm at all risk; but it was defended by 
General Langeron, with 10,000 Russians. A 
desperate conflict ensued, but Langeron re- 
tained possession of the town. 

Abandoning this project, Napoleon crossed 
the Aisne at Rery-au-Bac, with the purpose of 
attacking the left wing of Bluchers army, 
which, being now concentrated, was strongly 
posted betwixt the village of Craonne and the 
town of Laon, in such a manner as to secure a 
retreat upon the very strong position which 
the latter town affords. Blucher imagined a 
manoeuvre, designed to show Buonaparte that 
his favourite system of turning an enemy’s 
flank had its risks and inconvcniencics. He 
detached ten thousand horse under Winzen- 
gerode, by a circuitous route, with orders that 
when the French commenced their march on 
Craonne, they should move round and act 
upon their flank and rear. But the state of 
the roads, and other impediments, prevented 
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this body of cavalry from getting up in time to 
execute the intended manoeuvre. 

Meantime, at eleven in the morning of the 
7 th March, the French began their attack with 
the utmost bravery. Ney assaulted the posi- 
tion 0]i the right flank, which was defended 
by a ravine, and Victor, burning to show the 
zeal which he had been accused of wanting, 
made incredible exertions in front. But the 
assault was met by a defence equally obstinate, 
and the contest became one of the most bloody 
and best-sustained during the war. It was 
four in the afternoon, and the French had not 
yet been able to dislodge the Russians on any 
point, when the latter received orders from 

> 

and unite with the Prussian army on the splen- 
did position of Laon, which the mareschal con- 
sidered as a more favourable scene of action. 
There were no guns lost, or prisoners made. 
The Russians, in despite of a general charge 
of the French cavalry, retreated as on the pa- 
rade. As the armies, considering the absence 
of Winzengerode with the detachment of ca- 
valry, and of Langeron with the garrison of 
Soissons, were nearly equal, the indecisive 
event of the battle w^as the more ominous. 
The slain and wounded were about the same 
number on both sides, and the French only 
^ retained as a mark of victory the possession 
of the field of battle. 
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Napoleon himself followed the retreat of 
the Russians as far as an inn between Craonne 
and Laon, called TAnge Gardien, where he 
reposed for the iu(>1)t. Me indeed never more 
needed the assistance of a guardian angel, and 
his own appears to have deserted his charge. 
It was here that Rumigny found him when he 
presented the letter of Gaiilaincourt, praying 
for final instructions from tlie Emperor; and 
it wasliere he could only extract the ambiguous 
I’eply, tliat if he must submit to the bastinado, 
it shouldj^e only by force. At tliis cabaret, 
also, he regulated his plan for attacking the 
position of Rlucher on the next inoriiing, and 
thus ridding himself finally, if possible, of 
that Silesian army, whi(‘h had been his object 
of disquietude for forty-two days, during the 
course of which, scarce two days had passed 
without their being engaged in serious conflict, 
either in front or rear, lie received valuable 
information for enai)ling him to make the pro- 
jected attack, from a retired offn^er, Monsieur 
Bussy de Bellay, who had been his school- 
fellow at Brienne, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was well acquainted with the 
ground, and whom he instantly rewarded with 
the situation of an aide-de-camp, and a large 
appointment. When his plan for the attack 
was finished, he is said to have exclaimed, « 1 
see this war is an abyss without a bottom, but 

VOL. vtii. 6 
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1 am resolved to be the last whom it shall 
devour. » 

The town of Laon is situated upon a table- 
land, or eminence flattened on the top, which 
rises very abruptly above a plain extending 
about a league in length. ^ The face of the de- 
clivity is steep, shelving, almost precipitous, 
and occupied by terraces serving as vineyards. 
Bulow defended this town and bank. The 
rest of the Silesian army was placed on the 
plain below; the left wing, composed of Prusr 
sians, extending to the village of ^hies; the 
right, consisting of llussians, resting on the 
hills between Thiers and Semonville. 

Only the interval of one day elapsed be- 
tween the bloody battle of Craonne and that 
of Laon. On the gth, availing himself of a 
thick mist, Napoleon pushed his columns of 
attack to the very foot of the eminence on 
which Fiaon is situated, possessed himself of 
two of the villages, termed Scmilly and Ardon, 
and prepared to force his way up the hill to- 
wards the town. The weather cleared, the 
French attack was repelled by a tremendous 
tire from terraces, vineyards, windmills, and 
every point of advantage. Two battalions of 
Yagers, the impetus of their attack increased 
by the rapidity of the descent, recovered the 
villages, and the attack of Laon in front seemed 
to be abandoned. The French, however, con- 
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tinned to retain possession in that quarter of a 
part of the village of Clacy. Thus stood the 
action on the right and centre. The French 
had been repulsed all along the line. On the 
left Marshal Marmont had advanced upon the 
village of Athies, which was the key of Blu- 
chcr s position in that point. It was gallantly 
defended by Yorck and Rleist, supported by 
Sacken and Langeron. Marmont made some 
progress, notwithstanding this resistance, and 
night found him bivouacking in front of the 
enemy, and in possession of part of the dis- 
puted village of Athies. But he was not des- 
tined to remain there till day-break. 

Upon the loth, at four in the morning, just 
as Buonaparte, arising before day-break, was 
calling for his horse, two dismounted dragoons 
were brought before him, with the unpleasing 
intelligence that the enemy had made a hourra 
upon Marmont, surprised him in his bivouack, 
and cut to pieces, taken, or dispersed his 
whole division, and they alone had escaped 
to bring the tidings. All the inareschaFs guns 
were lost, and they believed he was himself 
either killed or prisoner. Officers sent to re- 
connoitre brought back a confirmation of the 
truth of this intelligence, excepting as to the 
situation of the mareschal. He was on the 
road to Rheims, near Corbeny, endeavouring 
to rally the fugitives. Notwithstanding this 
great loss, and as if in defiance of bad fortune, 
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Napoleon renewed the attack upon Clacy and 
Seiiiilly; but all his attempts being fruitless, he 
w^as induced to relinquish the undertaking, 
under the excuse that the position was found 
impregnable. On the i ith, he withdrew from 
before Laon, having heen foiled in all his at- 
tempts, and having lost thirty guns, and nearlj 
ten thousand men. The allies suffered com- 
paratively little, as they fought under cover. 

Napoleon halted at Soissons, which, eva- 
cuated by Langeron when Jilucher concen- 
trated his army, was now again occupied by 
the French. Napoleon directed its defences 
to he strengthened, designing to leave Mortier 
to defend the place against the advance of Hlu- 
cher, which, victorious as he was, might be 
instantly expected. 

While at Soissons, Napoleon learned that 
Saint Priest, a French emigrant, and a general 
in the Russian service, had occupied Rlieims, 
remarkable for the venerable cathedral in 
wdii(*h the Kings of France were crowmed. 
Napoleon instantly saw that the possession of 
Rheims would renew the communication be- 
twixt Scliwartzenberg. and Rlucher, besides neu- 
tralizing the advantages which he himself ex- 
pected from the possession of Soissons. He 
moved from Soissons to Rheims, where, after 
an attack which lasted till late in the night, 
the Russian general being wounded, his fol- 
lowers were discouraged, and evacuated the 
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place. The utmost horrors mij^ht have heen 
expected durin{j a night attack, when one army 
forced another from a considerable town. lUu 
in this instance we have tlie satisfaction to 
record, that the troops on both sides behaved 
in a most orderly manner. In his account of 
the previous action, Napoleon threw in one of 
tliose strokes of fatality which he loved to in- 
troduce. lie endeavoured to persuade the 
public, or perhaps he himself believed, that 
Saint Priest was shot by a l)all from the same 
cannon which killed Moreau. 

During the attack upon Rfieims, Marmont 
came up with such forces as he had heen able 
to rally after his defeat at Athies, and contri- 
huted to the success of the assault. lie was, 
nev(?rtheless, rc<’cived by Napoleon with hitter 
reproaches, felt severely by a chief, of whose 
honour and talents no doubt had been ex- 
pressed through a long life of soldiership. 

Napoleon remained at llheims three days, 
to repose and rei'ruit his shattered army, which 
was reinforced i'rom every rpiarter where men 
could be collected. Jansaens, a Dutch officer, 
displayed a particular degree of military talent 
in bringing a body of about 4ooo men, draught- 
ed from the garrisons of the places on the Mo- 
selle, to join the army at Rhcims; a movement 
of great difficulty, (considering he had to penci- 
trate through a country which was in a great 
measure possessed by the enemy’s troops. 
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The halt of Napoleon at Rheims was re- 
markable, as affording the last means of tran- 
sacting business with his civil ministers. 
Hitherto, an auditor of the Council of State 
had weekly brought to the Imperial head- 
quarters the report of the ministers, and re- 
ceived tlie orders of the Emperor. But a 
variety of causes rendered this regular com- 
munication during the rest of the campaign, 
a matter of impossibility. At Rheims, also, 
Napoleon addressed to Caulaincourt a letter, 
dated 1 7 th Marcli, by which he seems to have 
placed it in the power of that plenipotentmry 
to comply in full with the terms of the allies. 
But the language in which it is couched is 
so far from bearing the precise warrant ne- 
cessary for so important a concession, that 
there must remain a doubt whether Caiilairi- 
court would have felt justified in acting upon 
it, or whether, so acting, Napoleon would 
have recognized his doing so, if circumstances 
had made it convenient for him to disown the 
treaty.* 

While Napoleon was pursuing, fighting with, 
and finally defeated by Blucher, his lieute- 


* The words alleged to convey such extensive powers as 
totally to recal and alter every former restriction upon 
Caulaincourt’s exercise of his own opinion, are contained, 
as above stated, in a letter from Rheims, dated 1 7lh March, 
1814. “1 have charged the Duke of Bassano to answer 

your letter in detail. I give you directly the authority to 
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nant-generals were not more fortunate in 
front of the allied Grand Army, ft will be 
recollected that the Mareschals Oudinot and 
Ijcrard were left at the head of 26,000 men, 
exclusive of the separate corps under Macdo- 
nald, with orders to possess themselves of the 
heights of Bar-sur-Aube, and prevent Schwart- 
zenberg from crossing that river. They made 
the movement in advance accordingly, and 
after a sharp action, which left the town in 
their possession, they were so nigh to the allied 
troops, who still held the suburbs, that a battle 
became unavoidable, and the mareschals had 
no choice save of making the attack, or of re- 
ceiving it. They chose the former, and gain- 
ed, at first, some advantages from the very 
audacity of their attempt; but the allies had 
now been long accustomed to stand their 
ground under greater disasters. Their nu- 
merous reserves were brought up, and their 
long train of artillery got into line. The 
French, after obtaining a temporary footing 
on the heights of Vernonfait, were charged 
and driven back in disorder. Some fine ca- 
valry, which had been brought from the armies 


make such concessions as shall be indispensable to main- 
tain the continuance (activite) of the nc{];otiations, and to 
arrive at a kiiowlet1(][e of the ultiinatuiii of the allies ; it 
being distinctly understood that the treaty shall have for 
its immediate result the evacuation of our territory, and 
the restoring prisoners on both sides. » 
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in Spain, was destroyed by the overpowering 
cannonade. The French were drWen across 
the Aube, the town of JBar-siir-Aube w as taken, 
and the defeated uiareschals could only rally 
their forces at the village of Vandoeuvres, about 
half-way between Bar and Troyes. 

The defeat of Oiidinot and Gerard obliged 
Mareschal Macdonald, who defended the line 
of the river above Bar, to retreat to Troyes, 
from his strong position at La Ferte-siir-Aiibe. 
lie therefore fell back towards Vanda'uvres. 
But though these three distinguished generals, 
Macdonald, Oudinot, and Gerard, had com- 
bined their talents, and united their forces, it 
was impossible for them to defend Troyes, 
and they were compelled to retreat upon the 
great road to Paris. Thus, the head-quarters 
of the allied moiuirchs were, for the second 
time daring this changeful war, established 
ill the ancient capital of Champagne ; and the 
allied Grand Army recovered, by tlie victory 
of Bar-sur-Aube, all the territory which they 
had yielded up in consequence of Buonaparte’s 
success at Montereau. They once more threat- 
ened to descend the Seine upon Paris, being 
entitled to despise any opposition offered by 
a feeble line, which Macdonald, Oudinot, and 
Gerard, endeavoured to defend on the left 
bank. 

But Schwartzenberg’s confidence in his po- 
sition was lowered, when he heard that Napo- 
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leoii had taken Rhcinis ; and that, on the even- 
ing of the 17th, Ney, with a large division, 
had occupied Chalons-sur-Marne. This in- 
telligence made a deep impression on the 
Austrian council of war. Their tactics being 
rigidly those of the old school of war, 
they esteemed their army turned whenever a 
French division occupied such a post as in- 
terposed betwixt them and their allies. This 
indeed is in one sense true; but it is equally 
true, that every division so interposed is itself 
liable to he turned, if the hostile divisions 
betwixt which it is interposed take combined 
measures for attacking it. The catching, there- 
fore, too prompt an alarm, or considering the 
consequences of such a movenient as irre- 
trievable, belongs to the pedantry of war, and 
not to its science. 

At midnight, a council was held for the 
purpose of determining the future motions of 
the allies. The generalissimo recommended 
a retreat behind the line of the Aube. Tlie 
Emperor Alexander op[)Osed this with great 
steadiness. He observed, with justice, that 
the protracted war was driving the country 
people to despair, and that the peasantry were 
already taking up arms, while the allies only 
wanted resolution, certainly neither opportu- 
nity nor numbers, to decide the affair by a 
single blow. 

So many were the objections stated, and su 
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difficult was it to bring the various views and 
interests of so many powers to coincide in the 
same general plan, that the Emperor informed 
one of Iiis attendants, he thought the anxiety 
of the night must have turned half his hair 
gray. Lord Gastlereagh was against tin? opi- 
nion of Schwartzenherg, the rather that he 
concluded that a retreat behind the Aube 
would he a preface to one behind the Rhine. 
Taking it upon him, as became the minister of 
Britain at such a crisis, he announced to the 
allied powers, that, so soon as they should 
commence the proposed retreat, the subsidies 
of England would cease to be paid to them. 

It was, therefore, finally agreed to resume 
offensive operations, for which purpose they 
proposed to diminish the distance betwixt the 
allied Grand Army and that of Silesia, and 
resume such a communication with Blucher 
as might prevent the repetition of such disas- 
ters as those of Montinirail and Montereau. 
With this view, it was determined to descend 
the Aube, unite their army at Arcis, offer Na- 
poleon battle, should he desire to accept it, or 
move boldly on Paris if he should refuse the 
proffered action. What determined them 
more resolutely, from this moment, to ap- 
proach the capital as soon as possible, was the 
intelligence which arrived at the head-quar- 
ters by Messieurs de Polignac. These gentle- 
men brought an encouraging account of the 
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progress of the Royalists in the metropolis, 
and of the general arrangements which were 
actively pursued for uniting with the interest 
*of tlic Bourbons that of all others, who, from 
dislike to Buonaparte's person and govern- 
ment, or fear that the country, and they them- 
selves, must share in his approaching ruin, 
were desirous to get rid of the Imperial go- 
vernment. Talleyrand was at the head of the 
confederacy, and all were resolved to embrace 
the first opportunity of showing themselves, 
which the progress of the allies should permit. 
This important intelligence, coming from such 
unquestionable authority, strengthened the 
allies in their resolution to march upon Paris. 

In the mean time, Napoleon beingfit Bheims, 
as stated, on the i 5 th and i6th March, was 
alarmed by the news of the loss of the battle 
of Bar, the retreat of tlie three mareschals 
beyond the Seine, and the demonstrations of 
the Grand Army to cross that river once more. 
He broke up, as we have seen, from Bheims 
on the 17th, and sending Ney to take posses- 
sion of Chalons, marched himself to Kpernay, 
with the purpose of placing himself on the right 
flank, and in the rear of Schwartzenberg, in 
case he should advance on the road to Paris. 
At Epernay, he learned that the allies, alarm- 
ed by his movements, had retired to Troyes, 
and that they were about to retreat upon the 
Aube, and probably to Langres. He also learn- 
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ed that the Mareschals Macdonald and Oudi- 
not had resumed their advance so soon as 
their adversaries began to retreat, lie lias- 
tened to form a junction with these persever- 
ing leaders, and proceeded to ascend the Aube 
as high as liar, where lie expected to throw 
himself into Schwartzenberg’s rear, having no 
doubt that his army was retiring from the 
Ixinks of the Aube. 

In these calculations, accurate as far as the 
information permitted, Buonaparte was great- 
ly misled. He conceived himself to be act- 
ing upon the retreat of the allies, and expect- 
ed only to find a rear-giiard at Arcis; he was 
even talking jocularly of making his father- 
in-law prisoner during his retreat. If, con- 
trary to his expectation, he should find the 
enemy, or any considerable part of them, 
still upon the Aube, it was, from all he had 
heard, to be supposed his appeararux* would 
precipitate their relreat towards the frontier. 
It has also been asserted, that he expected 
Mareschal Macdonald to make a correspond- 
ing advance from the banks of the Seine to 
those of the Aube; but the orders had been 
received too late to admit of the necessary 
space being traversed so as to arrive on the 
morning of the day of battle. 

Napoleon easily drove before him such bo- 
dies of light cavalry, and sharp-shooters, as 
had been left by the allies, rather for the pur- 
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pose of reconnoitring than of making serious 
opposition. He crossed the Aube at Plancy, 
^and moved up>vards, along the left bank of 
the river, with Ney’s corps, and his whole 
cavalry, while the infantry of his guard ad- 
vanced upon the right; his army being thus, 
according to the French military phrase, «- 
clieval, upon the Aube. The town of Arcis 
had been evacuated by the allies upon his 
approach, and was occupied by the French 
on the morning of the 20tli March. That 
town forms the outlet of a sort of defile, 
where a succession of narrow bridges cross a 
number of drains, brooks, and streamlets, 
the feeders of the river Aube, and a bridge in 
the town crosses the river itself. On the other 
side of Arcis is a plain, in which some few 
squadrons of cavalry, resembling a reconnoi- 
tring party, were observed manopuviing. 

Behind these horse, at a place called Cler- 
mont, the Prince Iloyal of Wirtemberg, 
whose name has been so often honourably 
mentioned, was posted with his division, 
while the elite of the allied army was drawn 
up on a chain of heights still farther in the 
rear, called Mesnil la Comtesse. But these 
forces were not apparent to the van-guard of 
Napoleon’s army. The French cavalry had 
orders to attack the light troops of the allies; 
but these were instantly supported by whole 
regiments, and by cannon, so that the attack 
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was unsuccessful; and the squadrons of the 
French were repulsed and driven back on 
Arcis at a moment, when, from the impedi- 
ments in the town and its environs, the infan- 
try could with difficulty debouche from the 
town to support them. Napoleon showed, 
as he always did in extremity, the same heroic 
courage which he had exhibited at Lodi and 
Brienne. He drew his sword, threw himself 
among the broken cavaliy, called on them to 
remember their former victories, and cliecked 
the enemy by an impetuous charge, in which 
he and his staff-officers fought hand to hand 
with their opponents, so that he was in per- 
sonal danger from the lance of a Cossack, the 
thrust of which was averted by his aide-de- 
camp, Girardin. Ilis Mameluke Rustan 
fought stoutly by bis side, and received a gra- 
tuity for his bravery. These desperate exer- 
tions afforded time for the infantry to de- 
bouclie from the town. The Imperial Guards 
came up, and the combat waxed very warm. 
The superior numbers of the allies rendered 
them the assailants on all points. A strongly- 
situated village in front, and somewhat to 
the left of Arcis, called Grand Torcy, had 
been occupied by the French. This place 
was repeatedly and desperately attacked by 
the allies, but the French made good their 
position. Arcis itself was set on fire by the 
shells of the assailants, and night alone sepa- 
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rated the combatants, by inducing the allies 
to desist from the attack. 

In tllfe course of the night, Buonaparte was 
joined by Macdonald, Oudinot, and Gerard, 
with the forces with which they had lately 
held the defensive upon the Seine; and the 
anxious question remained, whether, thus 
reinforced, he should venture an action with 
the Grand Army, to wdiich he was still much 
inferior in numbers. Schwartzenberg, agree- 
ably to the last resolution of the allies, drew 
up on the heights of Mesnil la Comtesse, pre- 
pared to receive battle. On consideration of 
the superior strength of the enemy, and of the 
absence of some troops not yet come up, Na- 
poleon finally determined not to accept a 
battle under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances. He, therefore, commenced a retreat, 
the direction of which was doomed to prove 
the crisis of his fate. He retired as he had ad- 
vanced, along both sides of the Aube; and 
though pursued and annoyed in this move- 
ment (which was necessarily executed through 
Arcis and all its defiles), his rear-guard was so 
well conducted, that he sustained little loss. 
A late author,* who has composed an excel- 
lent and scientific work on this campaign, has 
remarked, — « In concluding the account of 


* Memoirs of the Operations of the Allied Armies in 
i 8 i 3 and 1814. London, Murray, 1822. 
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the two days thus spent by the contending ar- 
mies in presence of each other, it is equally 
worthy of remark, that Buonaparte,- with a. 
force not exceeding 25,ooo or 3o,ooo men, 
should have risked himself in such a position 
in front of 80,000 of the allies, as that the lat- 
ter should have allowed him to escape them 
with impunity.)) The permitting him to re- 
treat with so little, annoyance has been censur- 
ed in general by all who have written on this 
campaign. 
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CHAPTER V. 

plans of Buonaparte in his present difficulties considered. 
— Military and political Questions regarding Paris. — 
Napoleon determines to pass to the rear of the eastern 
Frontier, and crosses the Marne on 2 2d March. — Re- 
trospect of Events in the vicinity of Lyons, etc. — The 
Allies advance upon Paris. — Defeats of the French in 
various quarters. — Marmont and Morticr, with their 
discouraged and broken Forces, retreat under the walls 
of Paris. — Paris, how far defensible. — Exertions of 
Joseph Buonaparte. — The Empress Marui Louisa, with 
the civil Authorities of government, leave the city. — 
Attack of Paris on the 3 oth, when the French are de- 
feated on all sides. — A truce is applied for, and accord- 
ed. — Joseph Buonaparte flies, with all his attendants. 


The decline of Napoleon’s waning fortunes 
having been sucli as to turn him aside from 
an offered field of battle, and to place him 
betwixt two armies, each superior in number 
to his own, called now for a speedy and deci- 
sive resolution. 

The manoeuvres of Schwartzenberg and 
Blucher tended evidently to form a junction ; 
and when it is considered, that Buonaparte 

G. 
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had felt it Jiecessary to retreat from the Army 
of Silesia before Laon, and from the Grand 
Army before Areis, it would have been frenzy^ 
to wait till they both closed upon him. Two 
courses, therefore, remained; — either to draw 
back within the closing circle which his ene- 
mies were about to form around him, and, 
retreating before them until he had collected 
his whole forces, make a stand under the walls 
of Paris, aided by whatever strength that capi- 
tal possessed, and which his energies could 
have called out; or, on the (‘ontrary, to march 
eastward, and, breaking through the same 
circle, to operate on the rear of the allies, and 
on their lines of communication. This last 
was a subject on which the Austrians had ex- 
pressed such feverish anxiety, as would pro- 
bably iiniiiediately induce them to give up all 
thoughts of advancing, and march back to the 
frontier. Such a result was the rather to be 
hoped, because the continued stay of the al- 
lies, and the passage and repassage of troops 
through an exhausted country, had worn out 
the patience of the hardy peasantry of Alsace 
and Franche-Comte, whom the exactions and 
rapine, inseparable from the movements of a 
hostile soldiery, had now' roused from the apa- 
thy with which they had at first witnessed the 
invasion of their territory. Before Lyons, Na- 
poleon might reckon on being reinforced by 
the veteran army of Suchet, arrived from Gata- 
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Ionia; and he would be within reach ol’ the 
numerous chain of fortresses, which had gar- 
risons strong enough to form an army, if drawn 
together. 

The preparations for arranging such a force, 
and for arming the peasantry, had been in pro- 
gress for some time. Trusty agents, bearing 
orders concealed in the sheaths of their knives, 
the collars of their dogs, or about their per- 
sons, had been detached to warn the various 
commandants of the Emperor’s pleasure. Se- 
veral were taken by the blockading troops of 
the allies, and hanged as spies, but others 
made their way. VVliile at bheiins, Buona- 
parte had issued an order for rousing tlie pea- 
santry, in which he not only declared their 
arising in arms was an act of patriotic duty, 
but denounced as traitors the mayors of the 
districts who should throw obstructions in tin; 
way of a general levy. The allies, on tjie con- 
trary, threatened the extremity of military exe- 
cution on all the peasantry who should obey 
Napoleon’s call to arms. It was, as we for- 
merly observed, an excellent exemplification, 
how rftuch political opinions depend on cir- 
cumstances; for, after the second capture of 
Vienna, the Austrians were calling out the 
levee-en-masse, and Napoleon, in his turn, was 
threatening to burn the villages, and execute 
the peasants, who should dare to obey. 

While Napoleon was at Bheims, the affairs 
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of the north-east frontier seemed so promising, 
that Ney offered to take the command of the in- 
surrectionary army; and, as he was reckoned 
the best officer of light troops in Europe, it is 
not improbable he might have brought the 
lev^es-en-inasse on that warlike border, to have 
fought like the French national forces in the 
beginning of the Revolution. Buonaparte did 
not yield to this proposal. Perhaps he thought 
so bold a movement could only succeed under 
his own eye. 

But there were two especial considerations 
which must have made Napoleon hesitate on 
adopting this species of back-game, designed 
to redeem the stake which it was impossible to 
save by the ordinary means of carrying on the 
bloody play. The one was the military ques- 
tion, whether Paris could bo defended, if Na- 
poleon was to move to the rear of the allied 
army, instead of falling back upon the city 
with the army which he commanded. The 
other question was of yet deeper import, and 
of a political nature. The means of the ca- 
pital for defence being supposed adequate, was 
it likely that Paris, a town of seven hitndred 
thousand inhabitants, divided into factions, 
unaccustomed to the near voice of war, and 
startled by the dreadful novelty of their situa- 
tion, would submit to the sacrifices which a 
successful defence of the city must in every 
event have required? Was, in short, their 
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love and fear of Buonaparte so great, that 
without his personal presence, and^that of his 
army, to encourage, and at the same time over- 
awe them, they would willingly incur the risk 
of seeing their beautiful metropolis destroyed, 
and all the horrors of a sack inflicted by the 
mass of nations whom Napoleon’s ambition 
had been the means of combining against them, 
and who proclaimed themselves the enemies, 
not of France, but of Buonaparte ? 

Neither of these questions could be an- 
swered with confidence. Napoleon, although 
he had embodied 3o,ooo national guards, had 
not provided arms for a third part of tlie 
number. This is hinted at by some authors, 
as if the want of these arms ouglit to be imput- 
ed to some secret treason. But this accusa- 
tion has never been put in any tangible shape. 
The arms never existed, and never were order- 
ed; and although Napoleon had nearly three 
months’ time allowed him, after his return to 
Baris, yet he never thought of arming the Pa- 
risians in general. Perhaps he doubted their 
fidelity to his cause. He ordered, it is said, 
two hundred cannon to be provided for the 
defence of the northern and eastern line of the 
city, but neither were these obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity. The number of individuals 
who could be safely intrusted with arms was 
also much limited. Whether, therefore, Paris 
was, in a military point of view, capable ol' 
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defence or not, must have, in every event, 
depended/nuch on the strength of the military 
force left to protect it. This Napoleon kne^^ 
must be very moderate. His hopes were there- 
fore necessarily limited by circumstances, to 
the belief that Paris, though incapable of a pro- 
tracted defence, might yet hold out for such a 
space as might enable him to move to its 
relief. 

But, secondly, as the means of holding out 
Paris were very imperfect, so the inclination 
of the citizens to defend themselves at the ex- 
pense of any considerable sacritice, was much 
doubted. It was not in reason to be expected 
that the Parisians should imitate the devotion 
of Zaragossa. Each Spanish citizen, on that 
memorable occasion, had his share of interest 
in the war whic:h all iiiaiiitainod — a portion, 
namely, of that liberty and independence for 
which it was waged. But the Parisians were 
very differently situated. They w^ere not called 
on to barricade their streets, destroy their sub- 
urbs, turn their houses into fortresses, and 
themselves into soldiers, and expose their 
property and families to the horrors of a storm ; 
and this not for any advantage to France or 
themselves, butmerely that they might maintain 
Napoleon on the throne. The ceaseless, and 
of late the losing w^ars, in which he seemed 
irretrievably engaged, had rendered his go- 
vernment unpopular; and it was plain to all, 
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except perhaps himself, that he did not .stand 
ill that relation to the people of Paris, when 
citizens arc prepared to die for their sovereign. 
It might have heen as well expected that the 
frogs in tlic fable would, in case of invasion, 
have risen in a mass to defend King Serpent. 
It is probable that Buonaparte did not see this 
in the true point of view; but that, with tln! 
feelings of self-importance which .sovereigns 
must naturally acquire from their situation, 
and wdiich, from his high actions and distin- 
guished talents, he, of all sovereigns, was pe- 
culiarly entitled to indulge, — it is probable 
that he lost sight of the great disproportion 
betwixt the nation and an individual ; and 
forgot, amid the hundreds of thousands wliich 
Paris contains, wliat .small relation the minib(*r 
of his own faithful and devoted followers liore, 
not only to tho.se who were perilously engaged 
in factions ho.stile to him, but to the great 
mass, who, in llotspur’.s phrase, loved their 
own shops or barns better than his house. 

Thirdly, the coiiseqiicnecs of Paris being 
lost, either from not possessing, or not em- 
ploying, the means of defence, were .sure to 
be productive of irretrievable calamity. Russia, 
as had heen shown, could survive the destruc- 
tion of its capital, and perhaps (Ireat Britain’s 
fate might not be decided by the capture of 
FiOndoii. But the government of France had, 
during all the phases of the Revolution, de- 
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pended upon the possession of Paris, a capital 
which has at all times directed the public opi- 
nion of that country. Should the military 
occupation of this most influential of all ca- 
pitals bring about, as was most likely, a poli- 
tical and internal revolution, it was greatly to 
l)e doubted, whether the Emperor could make 
an effectual stand in any other part of his do- 
minions. 

It must be candidly admitted, that this rea- 
soning, as being subsequent to the fact, has a 
much more decisive appearance than it could 
have had when subjected to the consideration 
of Napoleon. He was entitled, from the fe- 
verisli anxiety hitherto shown by the Aus- 
trians, u{)on any approjicli to flank movements, 
and by the caution of their general proceed- 
ings, to think that they would be greatly too 
timorous to adopt the bold step of pressing 
onward to l^aris. It was more likely that they 
would follow him to the frontier, with the 
purpose of preserving their comiiuinicalioiis. 
besides, Napoleon at this crisis had but a very 
.^lender choice of measures, "ronniiain \Nhere 
he >vas, between Blucher and Schvvartzcnbcrg, 
was not possible; and in advancing to cither 
Hank, he must have fought with a superior 
enemy. To retreat upon Paris, Avas sure to 
in(ln<!e the w'hole allies to pursue in the same 
direction; and the encouragement wliicli such 
a ret real must have given to his opponents, 
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migtit nave faad 'th^ fatal consequences. 
Perhaps iSs {^artisans have taken more 

courage during his abs^Oed, frohi the idea 
that he was at the'hiiad of jicOni^uering army, 
in the rear of the alliesil^^taiduring his actual 
presence, if he had arrived in Paris in conse- 
quence of a eoitiphlsory retreat. 

Buonaparte seems, as much from a sort of 
necessity as from ghoice, to have, preferred 
breaking through thig circle of hunters which 
hemmed him in, trusting to strengthen liis 
army with the garrisons drawn from the fron- 
tier fortresses, and with the warlike peasantry 
of Alsace and Franche-Comtd, and, thus rein- 
forced, to advance with rapidity on the rear 
of his enemies, ere they had time to execute, 
or perhaps to arrange, any sjstem of olfensiA c 
operations. The scheme appeared the more 
hopefjil, as he was peremptory in his belief 
that his march could not fail to draw after 
him, in |mrsiiit, or observation at least, the 
Grand Army of Schwartzenberg ; the general 
maxim, that the war could only be decided 
where he was present in person, being, as 
he conceived, as deeply impressed by ex- 
perience upon his enemies as upon liis own 
soldiers. 

Napoleon could not disguise from himselt. 
what indeed he had told the French public, 
that a march, or, as he termed it, a Hourra 
upon Paris, was the principal purpose of the 

\OL. Mil. 7 
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allies. Every movement made in advance, 
whether by Bhicher or Schwartzenbcrg, had 
this for its object. But they had nnifoniily 
relinqiiislicd the undertaking, upon his making 
any demonstration to prevent it; and therefore 
be did not suspect them of a resolution so 
venturous as to move directly upon Paris, 
leaving the French army unbroken in their 
lear, to a('t upon their line of coiiiiu unicat ion 
with Gerinaiiy. It is remarked, that those 
eliess-players who deal in the most venturous 
gambits are least capable of defending them- 
selves \\licn attacked in the same aiidacdous 
iihuiner, and that, in war, the generals whose 
Usual and favourite tactics arc those of ad- 
\an(e and atiack, have been most frequently 
siiipiised by the unexpected adoption of of- 
Iciisive operations on the part of their enemy. 
Napoleon had been so much aecusloined to 
see his antagonists bend their atten^on rather 
to ])aiT\ blows than to aim them, and was so 
eonlident in the dread impressed by his rapi- 
dity of inovenient, his energy of ass.mh, and 
(lie terror^ of his reputation, that he seems to 
h.i\c‘ entertained little apprehension ol the 
allies <id()[)tlng a plan of operations whieh liad 
no relerence to liis own, and which, instead 
ol attempting to watch or counteract his move- 
iiients in the rear ol their army, should lead 
them straight lorward to take possession ol 
Ins ('apilal. Besides, notwithstanding objec- 
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tions have been <^tated, which seemed to render 
a permanent defence impossible, there were 
other considerations to be taken into view. 
The ground to the north of Paris is a ery strong, 
the national guard was numerous, the lowei 
part of tlie population of a military charac^tc^r, 
and favourable to his cause. A defence, if 
resolute, however brief, would have the doid)le 
effect of damping the ardour of the assailants, 
and of detaining them before the walls of the 
capital, until Buonapfirte should advance to 
its relief, and thus place the allies between 
two fires. It was not to be supposed that the 
surrender oi' l\iris would ho the work ol a 
single* day. The unanimous \oice of the joni- 
nals, of the ministers of the police*, einel of the 
thousands whoso interest was radically and 
deeply eutwisti*d with that of ]hionn|)arrc, tis- 
sured their inast(*r on that point. The ni<)\e 
ment to the rear, therefore, though re'inoving 
him from Paris, which it might expose to 
feinporary alarm, miglit not, in liiionapai re\ 
apprc*hension, seriously eoniproniisc the se- 
curity of the capital. 

The French Kinperor, in eveciiting this 
decisive moveinent, was extrennely dcsiions to 
have possesseel himself of Vitry, whiili Ke\ 
in the line of his advance, lint as tlii^ town 
('Oiitained a garrison of about 'looo men, com- 
manded by an ol fleer of resolution, he return- 
ed a negati\e to the summons; and Napoleon, 



condition to attempt ^^coup de main on 
a placp of some stteogth, passed tfaqi Marne on 
the ^acl of March, ov'er;kJbridge of rafts con- 
structed at Frigincour, ana ^ox^ttoued his move- 
ment towards, tlSe^’^sterti fronfier, increas- 
ing the distance at evOry step hetwixt him 
and his capital, at the same tii^e betwixt 
iiiin and his eniemies* 

In the mean time, events had taken place in 
the vicinity of Lyons, totiding greatly to limit 
any advantages which Napoleon might have 
expected to reap on the south-eastern part of 
the frontier towards Switzerland, and also to 
give spirits to the numerous enemies of his 
government in Provence, where the Royalists 
always possessed a considerable party. 

Tin* reinforcements dispatched by the Aus- 
tiians under General Bianchi, and their re- 
serves, brought forward by the Prince of Ilesse- 
Honibeig, had restored their superiority over 
Aiigercaifs army. He was defeated at Macon 
on the nth of March, in a battle which he 
had given for the purpose of inaiiitaining his 
line on the Sadne. A second tunc, he was 
defeated on the i8th at St George, and obliged 
to retire in great disorder, witli scarce even 
the means of defending the I sere, up which 
liver he retreated. Lyons, thus uncovered, 
opened its gates to Bianchi; and, after all that 
they had heard concerning the losses ol the 
allies, the citizens saw with astoiii»hmcnt and 
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alarm an untoiichedl of their troops, 

amounting to 6o,opqjmeiiy defile through their 
streets. This defetitof Auger^u was probably 
unknown toNapoI^^n, when he determined to 
march to the frontiers, and thought he might 
reckon on co-opefatiqn * with the Lyonnese 
army. Though, tlterefore^ the Emperor’s move- 
ment to Saint**Dizicr was out of the rules of 
ordinary war, and though it enabled the allies 
to conceive and execute the daring scheme 
which put an end to the campaign, yet it was 
by no means hopeless in its outset; or, 
would ratlier say, was one of the few alter- 
natives, w'hich the crisis of his affairs left to 
Buonaparte, and which, judging fiom the 
previous vacillation and eautloiis timidity 
displayed in the councils of the alliens, he had 
no reason to apprehend would have given rise 
to the consequences that actually followed. 

The allies, wdio had in their latest coiini ils 
wound up their resolution to the dei'isive ex- 
periment of iiian’hing on Paiis, were at (list 
at a loss to acconiil .for Napoleon’s disappear- 
an('e, or to guess whither he had gone. This 
occasioned some hesitation and loss of ^ine. 
At length, by the interception of a PVencIi 
courier, they found dispatches addressed by 
Buonaparte to liis govcrnniciit at Paris, from 
wlncli they wer<' <'nabled to lonjectnie tin* 
real purpose and direction of his march. A 
letter, in the Emperor’s own hand, to Maria 
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Louisa^ Confirmed the certainty of the iiifor- 
mation. The allies resolved to adhere, under 
this unexpected change of circumstances, to 
the bold resolution they had already formed. 
To conceal the real direction of his inarch, as 
well as to open coinmunicatioiis with the Sile- 
sian army, Schwartzenberg, moving laterally, 
transferred his head-quarters to Vitry, wlicre 
he arrived on the two days after it had 
been summoned by Napoleon. Blucher, in the 
moan time, approached his army from Laon to 
Chalons, now entirely re-organized after the 
two bloody battles which it had sustained. 

As a necessary preparation for the advance, 
(Jciieral Dncoa was left on the Aube, witli a 
division of Austrians, for the purpose of de- 
rending their depots, keeping open their com- 
imi. uuions, and guarding the person of the 
Kinperor Francis, who did not peihaps judge 
It delicate to approach Paris in arms, witli the 
rest ()[ the sovereigns, while the city was no- 
iiiinalJy goxerned by liis own daughter as 
llegeiit. Dncca had also in charge, if pressed, 
toretic*at upon the Prince ol I lesse-Uoinhc'rg’s 
ariiij, wliicli was in triiimphaiit possession ol 
J^^oiis. 

This im|)ortaiit arrangement lielng made, 
another w'as adopt cmI ecjiiaJly iiccessar\ to dc^- 
eeive and ohs(*r\e Naj)oleon. Tcmi thousand 
ca^alry witc selected, under tlic* enterprising 
genc'rals, AViii/eiigerodeand (izernicheff, who. 
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with fifty pieces of canhpn, were dispatched 
to hang on Buonaparte’s marph^ to obstruct liis 
communications with the couhtry he had left, 
intercept couriers from Paris, or information 
respecting the motions of the allied armies, 
and to present on all occasions such a front, 
as, if possible, might impress him with the 
belief that their corps formed the van-guard of 
the whole army of Schwartzenberg. The 
Russian and Prussian light troops meanwhile 
s(?oiired the roads, and intercepted, near 
Sompii^, a convoy of artillery and ammu- 
nition belonging to Napoleon’s rear-guard, 
when twenty pieces of cannon, with a strong 
escort, fell into their bands. Phi^y ^dso cut 
olf several couriers, bringing iinporl.ant dis- 
patches to Napoleon from Paris. One oT ilu^sc* 
was loaded with as heavy tidings as (‘ver were 
destined to afflict falling greatness. This 
[)acket iiiFormed Napoleon of the dcsct'nt ol 
the English in Italy; of the entry of the Aus- 
trians into Lyons, and the critical state of 
Augercau; of the declaration of Bonh^aiix in 
favour of TiOiiis; of the dciiu>nstrations of 
AVcllington towards Toulouse; of the disaL 
fected state of the public mind, and the ex- 
hausted condition of tiie national re^onrees. 
Much of these tidings was new to tln^ allied 
sovereigns and gcnnnals ; but it was rtM:civ- 
cd by them with very diffennil sensations 
from wliich tlie iiitellij;<mce ^^as ealcnhued t(» 
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inflict upon him for whom the packet was 

intended. 

Blucher, in the mean while, so soon as he 
felt the opposition to his movements dimi- 
nished by the march of Bitonap^rte from Chd- 
lons to Arcls, had instantly resumed the offen- 
sive, and driven the corps of Mortier and 
Marmonl, left to observe his motions, over 
the Marne. He passed the Aisne near Bery- 
au-Bac, repossessed himself of Bheims by 
blowing open the gates and storming the place, 
and, havitig gained these successes, moved 
towards ChMons and Vitry. liis course had 
hitherto been south-eastward, in order to join 
witli Schwartzciiberg ; but he now received 
i’roin the King of Prussia the w elcome order 
to liini Ills march westward, and move straight 
upon I'aris. The Grand Army adopted tlie 
same direction, and thus they moved on in 
( orrespondiiig lines, and in communh atioii 
with eacli other. 

Willie Buonaparte, retiring to the east, pre- 
pared for throwing himself on the rear Of the 
allies, he was necessarily, in person, exposed 
to the same risk of having his ('oininuuicatioiis 
cut off, and his supplies intercepted, which it 
was the object of his movement to inflict upon 
lii^ enemy. Marmont and Mortier, who re- 
treated before Bliicher over the Marne, had 
orders to move upon Vitry, probably because 
I bat movement would have placed them in the 
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rear of Schwartzonberg^ had he been induced 
to retreat from the line of the Aube, as Na- 
poleon expected he would. But as a very 
different course had been adopted by the 
allies, from that which Napoleon had antici- 
pated, the two inareschaU found themselves 
unexpectedly in front of their Grand Army 
near La Ffere Ghainpenoise. They were com- 
pelled to attempt a retreat to S^anne,in which, 
harassed by the numerous cavalry of the allies, 
they sustained heavy loss. 

While the cavalry were engaged in pursuit 
of the mareschals, the infantry of the allies 
were approaching the to vn of Iai Fere (Miain- 
peiioise, when a heavy fire was heard in the 
vicinity, and presently appeared a largt' coiinnn 
of infantry, advancing che(jner-\\ise and by 
intervals, followed and repeatedly c harg(*d by 
several squadrons of cavalry, who were speed- 
ily recognized as belonging to the Silesian 
army. The infantry, about !>ooo in nnndnn*, 
had left Paris with a large convoy of provisions 
and amiiinnition. They were pro(*eeding 
towards JMontmirail, when they were disco- 
vered and attacked by the cavalry of Bhicher s 
army. Unable to make a stand, tlu*y ende.i- 
vonred, by an alteration of their iiiarcb, to 
reach La Fere Chaiiipenoise, wdiere lliey ex- 
pc('ted to find either the Fmpc'ror, or Marinont 
and Mortier. It was tinis tludr misfortune to 
fall upon Si'>Ila in seeking to a>oid Uba» vbdis. 
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The column consisted entirely of young men, 
conscripts or national guards, \vho had never 
before been in action. Yet, neitlier the ne- 
cessity of their condition, nor their unexpected 
surprise in meeting first oue, and then a second 
army of eueinies, where they looked only for 
friends, could indii4*e these spirited young 
men to surrender, liappatel, the aide-de-camp 
of Moreau, and jgiUertained in the same capa- 
city by the Emperor Alexander, was shot, 
while attempting, by the orders of the Empe- 
ror, to explain to them the impossibility of 
resistance. The French say, that the brotlu'r 
of liappatel starved in the company from which 
the shot cajne nhich killed the unfortunate 
officer. Tin* artillery at length opened on the 
French on every side; they ^\cre charged by 
srpiadroii after squadron; tlie nhole convoy 
was taken, and the eseort were killed, wound- 
ed, or iii.ide prisoners. 

Thus, the allies continued to advance upon 
Paris, wliile tlie shattered divisions of Mortier 
and Mtiniiont, hard pressed hjy the cavalry, 
lost a rear-guard of ir>oo men near La Ferte- 
(iaueh(M\ At Creey they parted into two 
hodi(*s, one retreating on Moanx, tlie other on 
La{»ny. They were still pur-»ued and harassed, 
and at length, the soldiers betoining despe- 
rate, couhl hardly he kept tog(*th(*r, while the 
artiller\-in(‘n (‘ut tin* traces of their ipin^', and 
inonnted tlunr drc.uglit-horses, to (*lle(t tluMi 
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escape. It is computed, that the French divi- 
sions between La Fere Champenoise and La- 
gny, lost 8000 men, and' eighty guns, besides 
immense quantities of baggage and ammuni- 
tion, Indeed, surrounded as they were by 
overpowering numbers, it required no little 
skill in the generals, as well as bravery and 
devotion in the soldiers, to keep the army 
from dissolving entirely. The allies, gaining 
advantages at every step, moved on with such 
expedition, that when, on the 317th March, 
they took up tlieir head-quarters at Coiilom- 
miers, they liad marched upwards of seventy 
miles in three days. 

An effort was made, by about 10,000 men 
of the national guards, to stop a coluiim of the 
army of 8ilesi!), bur it totally failed; (ieueral 
Horne galloping into the very centre of the 
French mass of infantry, and making prisoner 
the general who commanded them with iiis 
own hand. When lllucherapproached Meaux, 
the garrison (a part of Morticr’s army) retreat- 
ed, blowing up a large powder magazi ne. I’Jiis 
was on the aHtli March, and on the evening of 
the same day, the van-guard of the Silesian 
army pushed on as far as (^laye, from whence, 
not without a sharp action, they dislodged a 
[)art of the divisions of Marmont and Mortier. 
These maresclials now retrt'ated under the 
walls of Paris, tlieir discouraged and broken 
forces forming the only regular troops, except- 
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ing those of the garrison, which could be reck- 
oned on for the defence of the capital. 

The allied armies moved onward, on the 
same grand point, leaving^ however, Generals 
Wrede and Sacken, with a corps d’armee of 
3o,ooo men, upon the line of the Marne, to 
oppose any attempt which might be made for 
annoying the rear of the army, and thus reliev- 
ing the metropolis* 

Deducing this covering anny, thb rest of the 
allied forces moved in columns along the three 
grand routes of Meuux, Lagny, and Soissons, 
thus threatening Paris along all its north-eastern 
quarter. The military sovereigns and their 
victoiious armies were now in sight of that me- 
tropolis, whose ruler and his soldiers had so 
often and so long lorded it in theirs; of that 
IViiis, whuh, unsatisfied with her high rank 
among the cities of Europe, had fomented con- 
st, int w,ir until all should be subjugated to her 
{^npiie; of that proud city, who boasted her- 
sell the fn st in arms and in science, the mistress 
and ex.imple of the civilized woild, the depo- 
sit.ii> of all that is wonderful in the fine aits, 
and the diitatress as well of taste as of law to 
continental Europe. 

Tlie position of Paris, on the north-eastern 
frontier, which w.is thus approached, is as 
stiongly delensdde, peihaps, as can be said of 
an\ nnioitiiied town in the world. Art, how- 
e\er, had added little to the defence of the 
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city itself, except a few wretched redoubts 
(called by the French tambours), erected for 
protection of the barriers. But the external 
line was vei’y strong, as will appear from the 
following sketch. The heights which environ 
the city on the eastern side, rise abruptly from 
an extensive plain, and form a steep and nar- 
row ridge, which sinks again as suddenly upon 
the eastern quarter of the town, which it seems 
to screen as with a natural bulwark. The line 
of defence which they afford is extremely 
strong. The southern extremity of the ridge, 
which rests upon the wood of Vincennes, ex- 
tending southw^ard to the bapks of the riwr 
Marne, is called the heights of Belleville and 
Romainvilie, taking its name from two deliglit- 
fid villages which occupy it, Belle\i]le being 
iieaiest, and llomainville most distant Irom 
Paris. The heights are covered w ith romantic 
groves, and decorated by many pleasant vdlas, 
witli gardens, orchards, vineyards, and plan- 
tations. These, which in peaceful times are a 
favouiite resort of the gay Parisians, on iheii 
parties of pleasure, were now to be oc( upied 
by odyr guests, and for far different piir[)oses. 
Ill of these heights, and protecterl by 

them, is the vilkige of Pantin, situated on tlie 
great road from Bendy. To tlie left of Iloniain- 
ville, and more in front of Belleville, is a 
projecting eminence, termed the Butte de 
Chaiimont. The ridge there sinks, and admits 
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a lialf-finished aqueduct, called the Canal de 
rOureq. The ground then again rises into the 
bold and steep eminence, called Montmartre, 
from being the supposed place of the martyr- 
dom of St Denis, the patron of France. From 
the declivity of this steep hill is a level plain, 
extending to the river Seine, tlirough which 
runs the principal northern approach to Paris, 
from the large village of Saint Llenis. The 
most formidable preparations had' been made 
for innintaining this strong line of defence, 
behind which the city lay sheltered. The ex- 
treme right of the French fonics occupied the 
wood of Vincennes, and the village of Charen- 
ton upon the Marne, and was supported by 
the troops stationed on the heights of Belleville, 
llomaiiu die, and on the Butte di; Chaninont, 
which composed the right win{;. Their centre 
occupied the line fonned by the half-linished 
canal de TOiirccp was defended by ibe village 
of La Villelte, and a strong redoubt on llie farm 
of Ron\ roi, mounU'd with eiglitcen heavy gnns, 
and by tin* embankments of the canal, and still 
farther protected by a pow erfid artillery plant- 
ed in the rear, on tlic heights of Moii^p^trc. 
The left wing was thrown back fro nd^tlrc vil- 
lage called Mouccaux, near the nortb-w^estern 
extremity of the heights, and prolonged itself 
to that of Neuiliv, on the Seine, which was 
strongly occupied by the extreme left of their 
army. Thus, with the right extremity of the 
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army resting upon the river Marne, and the 
left upon the Seine, the French occupied a de- 
fensive semi-circular line, which could not be 
turned, the greater part of which was posted 
on heights of uncommon steepness, and the 
whole defended by cannon, placed with the 
utniost science and judgment, but very defi- 
cient in point of numbers. 

The other side of Paris is almost defenceless; 
but, in order to have attacked on that side, the 
alHes must have previously crossed the Seine; 
au operation successfully practised in the fol- 
lowing year, but which at that period, when 
their work, to be executed at all, must be done 
suddenly, they had no leisure to attempt, con- 
sidering the great probability of Nap{>leoirs 
coming up in their rear, recalled hy the danger 
of the capital. They were, therelure, com- 
[)clle(l to prefer a suddeii and desperate attack 
upon the strongest side of the city, to the slow- 
er, though more secure lueasure, of tnrning 
the formidable line of defence which we have 
endeavoured to describe. 

Three time.',, since the allies crossed the 
llhine, the capital of France had been menaced 
hy the approach of troops within twenty miles 
of the city, hut it had uniformly been delivered 
hy the active and rapid movcimmis of Napo- 
leon. Fncouraged by this recollection, the 
citizens, without much alarm, heard tor the 
fourth time that the Cossacks had been seen at 
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l^eaux. Stifled rumours, however, began to 
circulate, that tlie divisions of Marmont and 
Mortier had sustained severe loss, and were in 
full Threat on the capital^ a fact speedily con- 
firmed by the long train of wounded who en- 
tered the barriers of the city, with looks of 
consternation and words of discouragement. 
Then came crowds of peasants, flying they 
knew not whither, before an enemy whose 
barbarous rapacity had been so long the theme 
of every tonjjue, bringing with them their half- 
naked and half-starved families, their teams, 
their carts, and such of their herds and house- 
hold goods as they could remove in haste. 
TJiese unfortunatefijgitives crowded the Boule- 
vards of Paris, the usual resort of the gay world, 
adding, by exaggerated and contradictory re- 
ports, to tlie dreadfid ideas which the Parisians 
already conceived of the approaching storm. 

The government, eliielly directed by Joseph 
Buonaparte, in the luune of his sister-in-law 
Maria Louisa, did all they could to encourage 
the peojde, by exaggerating their means of 
d(‘fence, and maintaining with effrontery, that 
the troops which a^iproachcd the capital com- 
posed hut some isolated column which by acci- 
dent straggled towards Paris, while the Empe- 
ror was breaking, dividing, and slaughtering, 
the gross of the confederated army. The liglit 
could not he totally shut out, but such rays as 
w ere admitted were highly coloured with hope. 
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having been made to pass through the medium 
of the police and public papers. A grand review 
of the troops, destined fer the defence ef the 
capital, was held upon the Simday preceding 
the assault. Eight thousand troops of the line, 
being the garrison of Paris, uuder General 
Girard, ai)d.3o,ooo national guards, command- 
ed, by liulin, governor of the city, passed in 
order through the stately court of the Tuile- 
rics, followed by their trains of artillery, their 
corps of pioneers, and their carriages for bag- 
gage and ammunition. This was an imposing 
and encouraging spectacle, until it was remem- 
bered that those forces were not designed to 
move out to distant conquest, the destination 
of many hundreds of thousaiids which in other 
days had been j)araded before tliat palace; J>iit 
that tliey were the last hope of Paris, wlio must 
defend fill that she coiitained by a litiUle under 
her walls. The nMiinanls of Mannont and 
Mortier\s corps <rarinee made no part of this 
parade, '^fheir diminished hattalicms, and dis- 
ordered state of equipment, were ill ealenlated 
to inspire courage into the public mind. "1 l«eY 
were concentrated and stationed on the line oi 
def ence already df!serihed, b(?yond the harriers 
of llie city. J»ut llu! inareschals theinseivtis 
enl(M*(*cl I'aris, and gave lh<;ir a^^sistanei' to the 
military eoimcils of Joseph IJnonapartc*. 

Pri'parafions w^cre made l>y tlie govenmnMit 
to remove* beyond the hoin'^ or at I(‘a‘^t in tliat 

7 - 
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direction. Maria Louisa had none of the spirit 
of an Amazon, though graced with all the do- 
mestic virtues. She was also placed painfully 
in the course of a war betwixt her husband and 
father. Besides, she obeyed, and probably 
with no lack of will, Napoleon's injunctions to 
leave the capital, if danger should approach. 
Slie left Paris, therefore, with her son, who is 
said to have shown an unwillingness to depart, 
which, in a child, seemed to have something 
ominous in it. Almost all the civil authorities 
of Buonaparte’s government left the city at the 
^anie time, after destroying the private records 
of the high police, and carrying with them the 
4 row n jewels, and much of the public treasure. 
Joseph Buonaparte remained, detaining with 
him, somewhat, it is said, against his inclina- 
tion, Clamhaccr^s, the Chancellor of the Km- 
peror, whom, though somewhat loo unwieldy 
lor (he character, Napoleon had, in one of his 
latest coiiiH'ils, thrcjiteiied witli the tionours 
and dangers of the colonelcy of a battalion. 
Joseph himself had the talents of an accom- 
plished jiian, and an amiable meiiiher of society, 
hilt they do not seem to have been of a mili- 
larv de'-ciiption. IJc saw his sistcr-in-law' de- 
part, attended by a regiment of 700111011, wliom 
some writers lunc alleged had been better em- 
ployed in tbe defeiiee of the city, forgetting ot 
wliat importance it was to Napoleon that the 
pei^on of the Kmpress should be protected 
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alike against a roving band of Hulans or Cos- 
sacks, or the chance of some civic mutiny. 
These arrangements being madC) Josepli pub- 
lished, on the morning of the 29^h, a procla- 
mation, assuring the citizens pf Paris lhat « he 
would remain with them;i^ he described the 
enemy as a single straggling c^umh which had 
approached from Meauk and required them 
by a brief .and valorous resistance to sustain 
the hfvhour of the French name, until the ar- 
rival of the Emperor, wKpJ he assured the Pa- 
risians, was on full march to their succour. 

Between three and four o’clock on the next 
eventful morning, the drums beat to arms, and 
the national guard assembled in force. But 
of the thousands which obeyed the call, a groat 
part were, from age, habits, and want of incli- 
nation, unfit for the service demanded, from 
tljein. We have also already alluded to the 
scarcity of arms, and certainly there were very 
many of those citizen-soldiers, wliojn, liad \v(?a- 
pons been more plenty, the government of 
Buonaparte would not have inirnsted with 
them. 

Most of the national guard, who were suit- 
ably armed, were kept within the harrier until 
about eleven o’clock, and then, as their pre- 
sence i)ecainc necessary, were niarch<'d to the 
scene of action, and arrayed in a S(x*oud line 
behind the regular troops, so as rather to im- 
pose upon the enemy, by an appearance of 
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numbers, than to take a very active share in the 
contest. The most serviceable were, how- 
ever, draughted to act as sharp-shooters, and 
several battalions were stationed to strengthen 
particular points of the line. TUe whole of 
the troops, including many volunteers, who 
actively engaged in the defence of the city, 
might be between i 0,000 and 20,000.. 

The proposed assault of the allies was to be 
general and simultaneous, along the whole 
line of defmicfi. The Prince Royal tif Wir- 
teinberg was to attack the extreme right of the 
French, in the wood of Vincennes, drive them 
from the hanks of the Marne and the village 
of (^harentoii, and thus turn the heights of 
R(*lleville on the right. The Russian general, 
Itayefski, making a Rank niovement from the 
public road to Meaux, was to direct three strong 
<’oliimiis, with their artillery and |)ovverful 
reserves, in order to aftnc’k in front the im- 
portant hci{*,lits of Relleville and Romuiiiville, 
a!id the villages which give name to ihetn. 
'The Russian and Prussian body-guards had 
charge to attack the centre of the enemy, post- 
ed upon tlu^ canal de TOureq, the reserves of 
winch o(‘C.npied the eminence called Mont- 
martre. The aniiy of Silesia was to assail the 
l(*ft of the l’’r('iicli line, so as to turn and caia y 
the lieigjhts of Monmiartrc from the north- 
east. The tliird division of llie allied .army, 
and a strong Ijocly of cavalry, wen* k(*pt in 
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reserve. Before the attack commenced, two 
successive flags of truce were dispatched to 
summon the city to capUulate. Both were 
refused admittance, so that the intention of the 
defenders of Paris appeared fixed to hazard an 
engagement. 

It was about eight oxdock, when the Pari- 
sians, who had assembled in anxious crowds 
at the barriers of St Denis and of Vincennes, 
the outlets from Paris, coiTCSponding with the 
two extremities of the line, became sensible, 
from the dropping succession of niuskct-shots, 
which sounded like the detached pattering of 
large drops of rain before a tluuider-storm 
that the work of destruction was already com- 
menced. Presently platoons of musketry, with 
a close and heavy fire of cannon, from the di- 
rection of Belleville, announced that the en- 
gagement had become general on that part of 
the line. 

(General Bayefski had begun the attack by 
jiiisliing forward a cohmin, with the purpose 
of turnin{; the heights of Honiainville on the 
right; hut its progress having been arrested by 
a heavy fire of artillery, the French siidd(;n]v 
became the assailants, and, under the command 
of Mcirmonf, rii>hed forward and j)ossessed 
lhems(*Ives of the villag(j of Paiitiii, in advance 
of their lin(‘; an important po^t, ^^hicll they 
hafl abandoned on the? preceding evening, at 
thf? apj>roach of the allied army. It was in- 
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f intly recovered by the Russian grenadiers, 
the point of the bayonet; and the French, 
although they several timers attempted to re- 
sume the offensive, Were driven back by the 
Russians on the villages of Belleville and Md- 
uihiiontant, while the allies, pushed forward 
through the wood of Romainville, under the 
acclivity of the heights. The most determined 
and sustained fire was directed upon them from 
the French batteries along the whole line. Se- 
vetnl of these were served by the youths of 
the Polytechnic school, boys from twelve to 
sixteen y^ars of age, who showed the greatest 
activity and the most devoted courage. The 
bVench infantry rushed repeatedly in columns 
from the heights, where opportunities occur- 
red, to check the progress of the allies. They 
were as often repulsed by the Russians, each 
new attempt giving rise to fresh conflicts and 
more general slaughter, while a continued and 
dispersed combat of sharp-shooters took place 
cuiiong the groves, vineyards, and gardens of 
the villas, with which the heights are covered. 
At lengtii, by order of Gencrjil Barclay de Tolly, 
the Russiiin commander-in-cliicf, the front at- 
tack on the heights was suspended until the 
<»perations of the allies on the other points 
should permit it to be resumed at a cheaper 
risk of loss. The Russian regiments which 
had been dispersed as sharp-shooters, were 
withdraNYii and again formed in rank, and it 
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would seem that the French seized this op- 
portunity to repossess themselves of the vil- 
lage of Pantin, and to assume a momentary 
superiority in the contest. 

Blucher had received his orders late in tlie 
morning, and could not commence the attack 
so early as that ujpon the. right. About eleven 
o’clock, having contented himself with observ- 
ing and blockading a body of French troops, 
who occupied the village of St Denis, he direct- 
ed the columns of General Langen on against 
the village of AubervillierSy^and, having sur- 
mounted the obstinate opposidon which was 
there made, moved them by the road of (31 i- 
chy, right against the extremity of the heights 
of Montmartre, whilst the division of Kleist 
and Yorck niar(!hed to attack in flank the vil- 
lages of liU Villette and Pantin, and thus sus- 
tain the attack on the centre and right of the 
French. The defenders, strongly entrenclicd 
and protected by powerful batteries, opposed 
the most formidable resistance, and, as ihc 
ground was broken and impracticable for (Ca- 
valry, many of the attacking columns suffcrcMl 
severely. When the divisions of tlic Silesian 
army, commanded by Prince William of Pjmis- 
sia, first came to the assistance of t!u; original 
assailants upon the centre, the French conctm- 
tnited Lhemselves on the .strong post of lia Vil- 
Ictte, and the farm of Roiivroi, and continued 
to offer the most desperate rcsisiance in de- 
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fence of these points. Upon the allied loft 
wing the Prussi&p Guards, ^tls|.thosc of Baden, 
threw themseWes with rJ^filrinopetuosity into 
the village of Pantni, 0 ^ carried it at the point 
of the bayonet. Dating these advantages, the 
Prince Jloyal of Wtrtemberg, on the extreme 
left of the allies, had forced his way to Vin- 
( ennes, and threatened the right of the French 
battalions posted at Belleville, as had been 
projected in the plan of the attack. General 
Rayefski lencwed the suspended assault upon 
these heights in front, when he learned that 
they wc'ie tlios in some measme turned in 
flank, and sii(( eedi'd m carrying those of llo- 
inaniMllc, >Mth the village. Maimont and 
Oudinot in vain attempted a charge upon the 
allied tioops, who had thu^ established tJicin- 
sel>es on the Lieiuh line of defence. They 
wvia lepiiKed and pin sued by the \Htois, 
who, following up their ad\antage, possessed 
till inseKcs successively of the villages of Jit lle- 
vdle and iVlc nilinoiitaiit, the Butte de Chau« 
inoiil, aacl the fine aiulleiy wludi deftMided 
this line. 

About the same time the village ol Cih i- 
loiine, oil the light exticmiity of the lieights, 
was also cai 111x1, and the vxhole hue ol de- 
fence oieiipicd J)\ tlic light v'uig ol the 
rieiuh ltdl into possession ol the til 'it s 1 heir 
light Inline hogan to pciutiate from ^ int ennes 
«is lai as the hariiers of Pans, and their guns 



and mortars upon the heights were turned 
upon the city. The centre of the French ar- 
my, stationed upop the canal de TOureq, had 
hitherto stood firm, protected by the redoubt 
at Bouvroi, with eighth^p heavy pieces of 
cannon, and the village of La Villette, 
which formed the key of the position. But 
the right flank of their line being turned by 
those troops who had become possessed of 
Romainville, the allies overwhelmed this part 
of the line also, and cari*ying by assault the 
farm of Bouvroi, with its strong redoubt, 
and the village of La Villette, drove the centre 
of the French back upon the city. A bodj 
of French cavalry attempted to check the ad- 
vance of the allied columns, but were repuls- 
ed and destroyed by a brilliant charge of the 
black hussars of Brandenburgh. Meanwhile 
the right wing of the Silesian army approac hed 
close to tlie foot of Montmartre, and Count 
Langeron’s corps \\as preparing to storm tins 
last remaining defensible post, when a Hag ol 
truce appeared, to demand a cessation oi hos 
tilitics. 

it appears that, in the morning, Joseph 
Buonaparte had shown himself to the deiend- 
ers riding along the lines, accoinpanie<l b^ 
bis stalf, and bad repealed, to tdl the corps 
engaged, the assurance that be would live 
and die VMtli them. There is reason to think, 
that, if he did not quite credit that such c‘x- 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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tensive preparations for assault were made by 
a single division of the allies, yet he believed 
be had to do with only one of their tivo ar- 
mies, and not with their united force. He 
was undeceived by a person named Peyre, 
called, by some, an engineer officer attached 
to the staff of the governor of Paris, and, by 
others, a superin tendant belonging to the 
corps of fire-men in that city. Peyre, it 
seems, had fallen into the hands of a party of 
Cossacks the night before, and was carried in 
the morning to the presence of the Emperor 
Alexander, at Bondy. In his route he had an 
op|)ortiinity of calculating the immeti.se force 
of the armies now under the walls of Paris. 
Through the medium of this officer, the Em- 
peror Alexander explained the intentions of 
the allied sovereigns, to allow fair terms to the 
city of Paris, provided it was proposed to ca- 
pitulate ore the barriers were forced; with 
the corresponding intimation, that if the de- 
fence were prolonged beyond that period, it 
would not be in the power either of the Em- 
peror, the King of Prussia, or the allied gene- 
rals, to prevent the total dc.structioa of the 
town. 

M. Peyre, thus erected into a commission- 
er and envoy of crowned heads, was set at 
liberty, and with danger and difficulty found 
his way into the French lines, through the 
fire which was maintained in every direction. 
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He was introduced to Joseph, to whom he 
delivered his message, rind showed proclama- 
tions to the city of Paris, with which the Em- 
peror Alexander had intrusted him. Joseph 
hesitated, at first inclining to capitulate, then 
pulling up resolution, and determining to 
abide the chance of arms. He continued ir- 
resolute, blood flowing fast around him, until 
about noon, when the enemy’s columns threat- 
ening an attack on Montmartre, and the shells 
and bullets from the artillery, whii!h was in 
position to cover the attempt* flying fast over 
the heads of himself and his^^staff, he sent 
Poyre to General Marinont, who acted as 
coiiiinander-in-c^hicf, with permission to the 
marshal to demand a cessation of arms. At 
the same time Joseph himself fled witli his 
whole attendants; thus abandoning the troops, 
whom his exhortations had engaged in the 
bloody and liopeless resistance, of which he 
had solemnly promised to partake the dan- 
gers. Marmont, with Moneey, and the other 
generals who conducted the defence, now saw 
all hopes of making it good at an end. The 
whole line >vas carried, excepting the single 
post of Montmartre, which was turned, and on 
the point of being stormed on both flanks, as 
well as in front; the Prince Royal of Wirteiii- 
berg had occupied Charenton, with its bridge 
over the Seine, and pushing Ibrward on the 
high-road from thence to Paris, his advant'ed 
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posts were already skirmishing at the bar- 
rier, called the Tr6ne; and a party of Cossacks 
had been with difficulty repulsed from the 
Faubourg St Antoine, on which they made a 
Homra, The city of Paris is merely surround- 
ed by an ordinary wall, to prevent smuggling. 
The harriers are not much stronger than any 
ordinary turnpike-gate, and the stockade with 
which they had been barricaided could have 
been cleared away by a few blows of the pio- 
neers’ axes. Add to this, that the heights 
commanding the city, Montmartre excepted, 
were in complete possession of the enemy?" 
that a bomb or two, thrown probably to inti- 
midate the citizens, had already fallen in the 
Faubourg Montmartre and the Chaussee d’x\n- 
tin ; and that it was evident that any attempt 
to protract the defence of Paris must be at- 
tended with utter ruin to the town and its 
inhabitants. Marshal Marmont, influenced 
by these considerations, dispatched a flag of 
truce to General Barclay de Tolly, requesting 
a suspension of hostilities, to arrange the 
terms on which Paris was to be surrendered. 
The armistice was granted, on condition that 
Montmartre, the only defensible part of the 
line which the French still continued to occu- 
py, should be delivered up to the allies. De- 
puties were appointed on both sides, to adjust 
the terms of surrender. These w^ere speed- 
ily settled. The French regular troops were 
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permitted to retire from Paris iiiiinolested, 
and the metropolis was nex|t(j|ly to be deli- 
vered up to the allied sovereigns, to whose 
generosity it was recommended. 

Thus elided the assault of Paris, after a 
bloody action, in which the defenders lost up- 
wards of 4ooo in killed and wounded, and the 
allies, who had to storm well-defended bat- 
teries, redoubts, and entrenchments, perhaps 
about twice the number. They remained mas- 
ters of the line at all points, and look nearly 
one hundred pieces of cannon. When night 
fell, the multiplied and crowded watch-fires, 
that occupied the whole chain of heights on 
which the victors now bivouacked, indicated 
to the astonished inhabitants of the lYench 
metropolis, bow numerous and how powerful 
were the armies into whose hands the fate of 
war had surrendered them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Slate of Pailies in Paris. — ^Royalists — ^Revolutionists 
Buonapartists. — Talleyrand — his plans and vicw^ — 
Cliateaubf iand — influence of his eloquence in favoni 
of the Royalists. — Mission to the Allied Sovereipfns 
fioin the Royalists ' — ^'Fheir ansuer. — ERuits o^ the 
ItiioiiapnitHts — Feelin(js of the lowest cln>scs in Paiis 
— of the iniddliii(r ranks. — Neutrality of the National 
Guai d. (ti ow lug strength and eonlidence ot tlie Roy al- 
ls! s — They issue Pi oelatiiations, and While Co» kailes 
— Ciov\ds assemble at the Boulevards to vMtiiess llit 
eiitiaiice of the x\llies. — Mutability of the Fiemh Cha- 
ia( ter --The Allies aie roeei\ed with shouts o( welcome 
Theii x^rrny retiies to Qiiaiters, and the Co^sa< k- 
iiisoiiar in the (Champs Klysfes 


'The battle was fou|];lit and won*, but it h*- 
iiiuiticd u high and doubtiu] ({lu'stiun in wliat 
way the victory was to be improved, sn as to 
produce results ol lar greater coiisctjiieiiee tb.iu 
usually follow from the mere military oteii- 
patioii of an enemy’s eapital. While tlic mass 
of the iiiliabitaiits were at rest, evhausted by 
the fatigues and anxieties of the day, many se- 
cret couela\es, on different pniicipl<‘s, weie 
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held in the city of Paris upon the night after 
the assault. Some of these even yet endeavour- 
ed to reorganize the means of resistance, and 
some to find out what modern policy has called 
a Mezzo-termine^ some third expedient, be- 
tween the risk of standing by Napoleon and 
that of recalling the banished family. 

The only middle mode which could havc^ 
succeeded would have been a regency under 
the Empress; and Fouche’s Memoirs state, 
that if he had been in Paris at the time, he 
might have succeeded in establishing a new 
order of things upon such a basis. The as- 
sertion may be safely disputed. To Austria, 
such a plan might have had some recommen- 
dations; but to the sovereigns and statesmen 
of the other allied nations, the proposal would 
only have appeared a device to obtain im- 
mediate peace, and keep the throne, as it wen?, 
in oommission, that Ihioiiaparte might ase.oiid 
it at his pleasure.* 


' 'Pbe jiassnge is curious, whetlior wc rrgaril it ns rc.ill\ 
IVoiis Fouerhe, or placed Ju the mouth oT lh;il 
.n'livc rcvuliilioiiist l)y some one who well understood tin* 
(•cuius of flic juirly. u Had I been at Paris at tliat time 
(ilu! period of ilie siejre, uaiiiely), the weight c)f my in- 
Hueiice, doubtless, and iiiy perfect acquaintance witli the 
secrets of every party, would have enabled me to give 
these extraordinary events a very different direetion. Mv 
preponderance, and the ]n’oiiiptness of my decision, would 
have preilominafcd over die more slow' and mysterions in- 
lliieiice of 'ralleyraiul. Tliat elevated pcrsoiuq^e could 
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We have the greatest doubts whether, among 
the ancient chiefs of the Revolution, most of 
whom had, as hackneyed tools, lost credit in 
the public eye, both by loss of principle and 
political inconsistency, there remained any 
who could have maintained a popular interest 
in opposition to that of the Royalists on the 
one hand, and the Buonapartists on the other. 
The few who remained steady to their demo- 
cratic principles, Napoleon had discredited 
and thrown into the shade; and he had ren- 
dered many of the others still more inefficient, 
by showing that they were accessible to bribe- 
ry and to ambition, and that ancient deiua- 
gogues could, without much trouble, be trans- 
muted into supple and obsequious courtiers. 
Their day of power and interest was past, and 
the exaggerated vehemence of their demo- 
cratic opinions had no longer any effect on 

not lia\e made his way unless we had been harnessed to 
the same car. I would have revealed to him the ramihea- 
lions of my political plan, and in spite of the odious policy 
of Savary, the ridiculous (govern 111 on I of Cambaccres., the 
lieutenancy of the puppet Joseph, and the base spirit of 
llie Senate, we would have breathed new life into the ear- 
case of the llevolufioii, and these de(’raded patricians 
would not have thought of acting exclusively for their own 
interests. By our united impulse, we w'oiild have pro- 
nounced before the interference of any foreign influence, 
the dethronement of Napoleon, and proclaiincd the He- 
geiicy, of which I had alicady traced the basis. This 
conclusion was the only one which could have preserved 
the Hevolution and its principles. «• Memoires dc Foudu’^ 
tome II, pp. 282*3. 8vo. Paris, 1824. 
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the lower classes, ^Vho were in a great pro- 
portion attached to the empire. 

The Royalists, on the other hand, had been 
long combining and extending their efforts 
and opinions, which gained, chiefly among the 
higher orders, a sort of fashion which those 
of the democrats had lost. Talleyrand was 
acceptable to them, as himself noble by birth, 
and he knew better than any one how to 
apply the lever to unfasten the deep founda- 
tions of Napoleon’s power. Of his address, 
though not successful in the particular in- 
stance, Las Cases gives us a curious specimen. 
Talleyrand desired to sound /the opinion of 
Deeres, about the time of the crisis of which 
we arc treating. He drew that minister to- 
wards the chimney, and opening a volume of 
Montesquieu, said, as if in the tone of an or- 
dinary conversation, « I found a passage here 
this morning, which struck me in an extraor- 
dinary manner : liere it is, in such a hook 
and chapter, page so and so. H^hen a prince 
has raised himself above all lawSy when his 
tyranny becomes insupportable y there remains 
nothing to the oppressed subject except » 

« It is quite enough, » said Deeres, placing 
his hand upon Talleyrand’s mouth, « I will 
hear no more. Shut your book. » And Tal- 
leyrand closed the book, as if nothing remark- 
able had happened. 

An agent of such extraordinary tact >. as n ji 
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frequently baffled, in a city, and at a time, 
when so many were, from hope, fear, love, 
hatred, and all the other strongest passions, 
desirous, according to the Roman phrase, of 
a new state of things. He had been unceas- 
ingly active, and eminently successful, in 
convincing the Royalists, that the King must 
purchase the recovery of his authority by con- 
senting to place the monarchy on a constitu- 
tional footing; and in persuading another 
class, tliat the restoration of the Roiirbons 
was the most favourable chance for the settle- 
ment of a free system of government, ^or 
did tliis accomplished politician limit his ef- 
forts to those who had loyalty to be awakened, 
and a love of liberty to be rekindled, but 
extended them through a thousand ramifica- 
tions, through every class of persons. To the 
bold he offered an enterprise requiring cou- 
rage; to tlie timid (a numerous class at the 
time), he showed the road of safety; to tlui 
ambitious, the prospect of gaining power; to 
the guilty, the assurance of indemnity and 
safety. H<! had inspired resolution even into 
the councils of the fillies. A note from him 
to the Emperor Alexander, in tlie following 
words, is said to have determined that prince 
to persevere in the inarch upon Paris. « \oii 
venture nothing, » said this laeonic hilh*t, 
« when you may safely venture every thing — 
Venture once morc.» 
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It is not to be supposed that Talleyrand 
wrought in this deep intrigue without active 
coadjutors. The Abbe de Pradt, whose lively 
works have so often given some interest to our 
pages, was deeply involved in the transactions 
of that busy period, and advocated the cause 
of the Bourbons against that of his former 
master. Beurnonville and other senators were 
engaged in the same cabals. 

The Royalists, on their own part, were in 
the highest state of activity, and prepared to 
use their utmost exertions to obtain the masterv 

•I 

of the public spirit. At this most critical mo- 
ment all was done by Monsieur de ChtUeau- 
briarid, wliicli eloquence could effect, to appeal 
to the affections, perhaps even the prcjndirt,*s 
of the people, in his celebrated pamphh^t, en- 
titled, Buonaparte and the Bourbons. This vi- 
gorous and affecting comparison between the 
days when Prance was in peace and honour 
under her own monarchs, contrasted with 
those in which Kiiropc appeared in arms under 
her walls, had been written above a rnonfli, 
and the manuscript was concealed by Madame 
de Chateaubriand in her bosom. It was now 
privately printed. So was a proclamation by 
Monsieur, made in the name of his brother, 
the late King of Prance. Pinally, in a [)rivat(? 
assembly of the principal Royalisls, amongst 
whom were the illustrious names of Rohan, 
Roc'hefoucanlt, Montmorency, and Noadle^, it 
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was resolved to send a deputation to the allied 
sovereigns, to learn, if possible, their intention . 
Monsieur Douhet, the gentleman intrusted 
with this communication, executed his mis- 
sion at the expense of considerable personal 
danger, and returned into Paris with the an- 
swer, that tlie allies had determined to avoid all 
appearance of dictating to France respecting 
any family or mode of government, and tliat 
although they would most joyfully and willing- 
ly acknowledge the Bourbons, yet it could only 
he in consequence of a public declaration in 
their favour. At the same time, Monsieur 
Douhet was furnished with a proclamation of 
the allies, signed Schwartzenberg, which, with- 
out mentioning the Bourbons, was powerfully 
calculated to serve their cause. It declared 
the friendly intention of the allies towards 
France, and represented the power of the go- 
veriiinent w'hich now oppressed them, as the 
only obstacle to instant peace. The allied 
sovereigns, it was stated, sought but to see a 
salutary government in France, who would 
cement the friendly union of all nations. It 
belonged to the city of Paris to pronounce 
their opinion, and accelerate the peace of the 
world. 

Furnished with tliis important document, 
which plainly indicated the private wishes of 
the allies, the Boyalists resolved to make an 
effoii: on the; morning of March 3ist. It was 
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at first desigaed they should assemble five 
hundred gentlemen in arms; but this plan was 
prudently laid aside, and they determined to 
relinquish all appea]H||||e of force, and address 
the citizens only by means of persuasion. 

In the mean time, the friends of the Impe- 
rial government were not idle. The conducr 
of the lower classes, during the battle on the 
heights, had assumed an alarming character. 
Fora time they had listened with a sort of stu- 
pified terror to the distant thunders of the 
fight, beheld the wounded and fugitives crowd 
in at the barriers, and gazed in useless wonder 
on the hurried march of troops moving out in 
haste to reinforce the lines. At length the 
numerous crowds which assembled in the Bou- 
levards, and particularly in the streets near the 
Palais Royal, assumed a more active appear- 
ance. There began to emerge from the sub- 
urbs and lanes those degraded members of the 
community whose slavish labour is only re- 
lieved by coarse debauchery, invisible for the 
most part to the more decent classes of so- 
ciety, but whom periods of public calamity or 
agitation bring into view, to add to the general 
confusion and terror. They gather in times of 
public danger, as birds of ill omen and noxious 
reptiles are said to do at the rising of a tro- 
pical hurricane; and their fellow-citizens look 
with equal disgust and dread upon faces and 
figures, as strange to them as if they had Issued 
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from some distant and savage land. Paris, 
like every great metropolis, has her share, and 
more than her share, of this unwholesome po- 
pulation. It was the fiiifetic convocations of 
this class which had at once instigated and 
carried into effect the principal horrors of the 
devolution, and they seemed now resolved to 
signalize its con«!lusiori by the destruction of 
the capital. Most of these banditti were under 
the influence of Buonaparte's police, and were 
stimulated by the various arts which his emis- 
saries employed. Atone time horsemen gallop- 
ed tlirough the crowd, exhorting them to take 
arms, and assuring them that Buonaparte had 
already attacked the rear of the allies. Again 
they were told, that the King of Prussia was 
iiKide prisoner, with a colunm of 10,000 men. 
At other times, similar emissaries, aunouneing 
that the allies had entered the suburbs, and 
were sparing neither sex norage, exhorted tlie 
citizens, by placards pasted on the walls, to 
shut their shops, and prepare to defend their 
houses. 

This invitation to make the last earthly sa- 
crifices in behalf of a military despot, to which 
Zaragossa had submitted in defence of her na- 
tional independence, was ill received by the 
inhabitants. A free state has millions of necks, 
but a despotic government is in the situation 
desired by the Imperial tyrant — it has but one. 
NVhen it was obvious that the Emperor Nupo- 
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Icon had lost his ascendancy, no shop-keeper 
in Paris was fool enough to risk in his cause 
his shop, his family, and his life, or to consent 
to measures for preserving the capital, which 
were to commence by abandoning to the allied 
troops and the scum of their own population 
all that was, to him individually, worth fight- 
ing for. The placards we have mentioned 
were pulled down, therefore, as fast as they 
were pasted up; and there was an evident dis- 
position, on the part of the better (:lass of ci- 
tizens and the national guards, to discourage 
all counsels which tended to stimulate resist- 
ance to the desperate extremity tlierein re- 
commended. 

Nevertheless, the state of the capital eon- 
tiiuicd very alarming, the lower classes ex- 
hibiting alternately the symptoms of panic 
terror, (jf fury, and of despair. They tlemand- 
ed arms, of which a few were distributed to 
them; and there is no doubt, that had Napo- 
leon arrived among them in the struggle, 
there would have been a dreadful battle, in 
which Paris, in all probability, would have 
shared the fate of Moscow. Hut wlien the 
cannonade ceased, when the flight of Joseph, 
and the capitulation of the city became pub- 
licly known, this conflict of jarring passions 
died away into silence, and the imperturb- 
able and impassive composure of the national 
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guard maintained the absolute tranquillity of 
the metropolis. 

On the morning of the 3ist, the Royalists 
were seen in groups in the Place Louis Quinze, 
the Garden of the Tuileries, the Boulevards, 
and other public places. They distributed 
tlie proclamations of the allies, and raised 
the long- forgotten cry of Vive le Roi! At 
first, none save those engaged in the peril- 
ous experiment, durst echo back a signal so 
dangerous; but by degrees the crowds in- 
creased, the leaders got on horseback, and 
distributed white cockades, lilies, and other 
emblems of loyalty, displaying banners, at the 
same time, made out of their own handker- 
cf.iefs. The ladies of their party came to 
tlieir assistance. The Princess of Loon, Vice- 
comtosse of Chateaubriand, Gomtesse of Choi- 
seuil, and other women of rank, joined the 
procession, distributing on all hands the em- 
blems of their party, and tearing their dress to 
make white cockades, when the regular stock 
was exhausted. The better class of the bour- 
geois began to catch the ilame, and remember- 
ed their old royal st opinions, and by whom 
they were defeated on the celebrated day of 
the Sections, when Buonaparte laid the foun- 
dation of his fame, in the discomfiture of the 
TSational Guard. Whole picquets began to 
adopt the white, instead of the three-coloured 
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cockade; yet the voices were far from nnani- 
inous, and on many points parties of different 
principles met and skirmished togetlier in tlic 
streets. But the tendency to discord was di- 
verted, and the attention of the Parisians, of 
all classes and opinions, suddenly fixed upon 
the imposing and terrible spectacle of the army 
of the allies, which now began to enter the 
city. 

The Sovereigns had previously received, at 
the village of Pantin, the magistrates of Paris, 
and Alexander had expressed himself in lan- 
guage still more explicit than that of their 
proclamation, lie made war, he said, on Ma- 
poleon alone; one who had been his friend, 
but relinquished that character to become hi>. 
enemy, and inflict on his empire great evils, 
lie was not, however, come to retaliate those 
injuries, but to make a secure peace with any 
governiiient which France, might select for 
herself. « I am at peace, » said the Emperor, 
it with France, and at war with Napoleon 
alone. » 

These gracious expressions were received 
with the more gratitude by the citizens of Paris, 
that they had been taught to consider the Ihis- 
sian prince as a barbarous and vindictive ene- 
my. The measure of restoring the Bourbons 
seemed now to be regarded by almost every 
one, not particularly connected with the dynas- 
fv of Napoleon, like a haven on the leeward, 

8 . 
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unexpectedly open to a tempest-tossed and 
endangered vessel. There was no loss of 
honour in adopting it, since the French re- 
ceived back their own royal family — there was 
no compulsion, since they received them upon 
their own free choice. They escaped from a 
great and imminent danger,, as if it had been 
by a bridge of gold. 

All immense crowd filled the Boulevards 
(a large wide open promenade, which, under a 
variety of distinctive names, forms a circuit 
round the city), in order to witness the en- 
trance of the allied sovereigns and their army, 
whom, in the succession of four-aiid-twenty 
hours, this mutable people were disposed to 
regard as friends rather than enemies, — a dis- 
position which increased until it amounted to 
enthusiasm for the persons of those princes, 
against whom a bloody battle had been fought 
yesterday under the walls of Paris, in evi- 
dence of which mortal strife, there still remain- 
ed blackening in the sun the unburied thou- 
sands who had fallen on both sides. There 
was in this a trait of national character. A 
Frenchman subinits with a good grace, and 
apparent or real complaisance, to that which 
he cannot help; and it is not the least advan- 
tage of his philosophy, that it entitles him 
afterwards to plead that his submission flow- 
ed entirely from good-will, and not from 
constraint. Many of those who, on the pre- 
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ceding day, were forced to fly from the heights 
which defend Paris, thought themselves at 
liberty next morning to maintain, that the 
allies had entered the capital only by their 
consent and permission, because they had 
joined in the plaudits which accompanied 
their arrival. To vindicate, therefore, their 
city from the disgrace of being entered by 
force, as well as giving way to the real enthu- 
siasm which was suddenly inspired by the 
exchange of the worst evils which a concjiiered 
people have to dread for the promised bless- 
ings of an honourable peace and internal con- 
cord, the Parisians received the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the King of Prussia with such 
general and unremitting plaudits, as might 
liave accompanied their triumphal entrance 
into their own capitals. Even at their first 
entrance within the barriers, we learn from 
Sir Charles Stewart’s official dispatch, the 
crowd was already so enormous, as well as the 
acclamations so great, that it was difficult to 
move forward ; but before the monarchs had 
reached the Porte St Martin to turn on the 
boulevards, there was a moral impossibility of 
proceeding ; all Paris seemed to be assembled 
and concentrated in one spot — one spring evi- 
dently directed all their movements. They 
thronged around the monarchs, with the most 
unanimous shouts of nVive I'Empcreur Alexan^ 
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dre! — f^ive le Roi de Priisse!» min^^Icd with 
the loyal exclamations, a Vive le Roi! — Vive 
Louis XVI II! — Vivent les Bourbons In To 
such unexpected unanimity might be applied 
the words of Scripture, quoted by Clarendon 
on a similar occasion, — « God had prepared 
the people, for the thing was done suddenly, u 
The procession lasted several hours, during 
which 5o,ooo chosen troops of the Silesian 
and Grand Army filed along the Boulevards 
in broad and deep columns, exhibiting a whoh* 
forest of bayonets, mingled with long trains 
of artillery, and preceded by numerous regi 
ments of cavalry of every description. No- 
thing surprised those who witnessed this 
magnificent spectacle, more than the high 
state of good order and regular equipment in 
which the men and horses appeared. They 
seemed rather to resemble troops drawn from 
peaceful quarters to some grand or solemn 
festival, than regiments engaged during a long 
winter campaign in constant marches and 
countermarches, as well as in a succession of 
the fiercest and most sanguinary conflicts, and 
who had fought a general action but the day 
before. After making the circuit of half of 
Paris by the interior Boulevards, the monarchs 
halted in the Champs-EIysees, and the troops 
passed in review before them as they were 
dismissed to their quarters in the city. The 
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Cossacks of the guard established their bivouac- 
in the Chain ps-fily sees tliemselves, which may 
be termed the Hyde Park of Paris, and whicli 
was thus converted into a Scytlu’an encaiiip- 
inent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Fears of the Parisians. — Proreedin{»s of Napoleon — He is 
informed of the dissolution of the Congress at Chalil- 
lon. — OpiM'atioii.s of the FVemdi Cavalry in rear of the 
Allies. — Capture of the Aiistrian Baron Weissemherg. 
— The Kiiiper(»r Francis is nearly surprised. — Napoleon 
hastens on to Paris, and reaches Troyes on the night of 
the 2 <)lli March. — flpinion of Macdonald as to the }»os- 
sibility of relieving Paris. — Napoleon leaves Troyes on 
the 3oth, and meets Belliard, a few iriile.s from Paris, 
ill full retreat. — Conversation betwixt thniii. — He de- 
termines to proceed to Paris, but is at length di.ssuailed 
— and dispatches Caulaincourt to the Metropolis, to re- 
ceive terms from the Allied Sovereigns. — He himseil 
returns to Fontainebleau. 

WiiKN the cnlluislasiii attciicliiig; tlie entrance 
ot* the allies, whit^h had converted a day ol' 
degradation into one of joy and festivity, began 
to subside, the ])eriloiis question occurred to 
those who found themselves suddenly embark- 
ed in a new revolution, Where were Napoleon 
and his army, and what means did his active 
and enterprising genius possess of still re- 
establishing his affairs, and taking vengeance 
on hi.s revolted capital? Tltat terrible and 
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evil Spirit, who had so long haunted their 
very dreams, and who had been well termed 
the Night-marc of Europe, was not ^et conjur- 
ed down, though for the present he exercised 
his ministry elsewhere. All trembled for the 
consequence of his suddenly returning in full 
force, combined cither with the troops of Au- 
gereaii, or with the garrisons withdrawn from 
the frontier fortresses. But their fears were 
without foundation ; for, though he was not 
personally distant, his powers of indicling 
vengeance w^erenow^ limited. — We proceed to 
trace his progress after his movement eastward, 
from the neighbourhood of Vitry to St Dizier, 
W'hicii had permitted the union of the two 
allied armies. 

Here he was joined by (<aulain('oiirt, who 
had to inform him of the dissolution of the 
Congress at Chatillon, with the addition, that 
he had not received his instructions from 
Bheims, until the diplomatists had departed. 
Those subsequently dispatched hy Count Ero- 
chot he had not received at all. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon’s cavalry commenced 
the proposed operations in the rear of tlie 
allies, and made prisoners some persons of 
consequence, w ho were travelling, as they sup- 
posed, ill perfect security, between Troyes and 
J3ijon. Among these was Baron Weissemberg, 
who had long been the Austrian envoy at the 
court of London. The Emperor Francis w a^ 
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nearly surprised in person by the French light 
troops. He was obliged to fly in a drosky^ a 
Russian carriage, attended only by two do- 
mestics, from Rar-sur-Anbe to Chatillon, and 
from thence he retreated to Dijon. Napoleon 
showed every civility to his prisoner, Weisscm- 
herg, and dispatched him to the Emperor of 
Austria, to solicit once more his favoiirahle in- 
terference. The person of the present King 
of France (then Monsieur) would have been a 
yet more important capture, l)ut the forays of 
the light cavalry did not penetrate so far as to 
endanger him. 

On the 24^^^ March, Napoleon halted at 
Doulevcnt, to concentrate his forces, and gain 
intelligence, lie remained there also on the 
25 th, and employed his time in consulting his 
maps, and in dictating new instructions for 
Caulaincourt, by which he empowered him to 
make every cession. Rut the hour of safety 
was past. Upon the morning of the 26th, 
Napoleon was roused by the intelligence, that 
the allies had attacked the rear of his army 
under Macdonald, near St Dizier. He instant- 
ly hastened to the support of the marcschal, 
concluding that his own scheme had been suc- 
cessful, and that his retreat to the eastward 
had drawn after him the Grand Army of the 
allies. The allies showed a great number of 
cavalry with flying guns, but no infantry. Na- 
poleon ordered an attack on them, in whicli 
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the French were successful, the allies falling; 
back Jilter slight opposition. He learned from 
the prisoners, that he had been engaged, not 
withSchwartzenberg,butwith Bluchers troops. 
Tliis was strange intelligence. He had left 
Bhicher threatening Meaux, and now he found 
his army on the verge of Lorraine. 

On the a^th, by pushing a reconnoitring 
party as liir west as Vitry, Napoleon learned 
the real slate of the case; that both the allied 
armies had marched upon Paris ; and that the 
cavalry with which he had skirmished were 
10,000 men under Winzengerode, left behind 
by the allies as a curtain to screen their mo- 
tions, and engage his attention. Every word 
in this news had a sting in it. "I'o hasten after 
the allies, to surprise them, if possible, ere the 
cannon on Montmartre were yet silenced, was 
the most urgent thought that ever actuated 
the mind even of Napoleon, so accustomed to 
high and desperate risks. But the direct route 
on Paris had been totally exhausted of provi- 
sion, by the march and countermarch of such 
large armies. It was necessary to go round 
by Troyes, and, for that purpose, to retrograde 
as far as Doulevent. Here he received a small 
billet in cipher, from the Postmaster-general. 
La Valette, the first official communication he 
had got from the capital during ten days. « The 
partisans of the stranger, » these were the con- 
tents, « are making head, seconded by secret 
VOL. VIll. Q 
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intrigues. The presence of Napoleon is in- 
dispensable, if he desires to prevent his capital 
from being delivered to the enemy. There is 
not a moment to be lost.» The inarch was 
precipitated accordingly. 

At the bridge of Doulaincoiirt, on the banks 
of the Aube, the Emperor received dispatches, 
informing him that an assault on Paris was 
hourly to be expected. Napoleon dismissed 
his aide-de-camp. Dejean, to ride post to Paris, 
and spread the news of his speedy arrival. He 
gave him two bulletins, describing in extra- 
va^'ant colours a [>retcnded victory at Arcis, 
and I lie skirmisl) at St Dizier. He then ad- 
vanced to 'J'royes, which he reached on lhal 
same night (‘it9th Marcli), the Imperial Guard 
marching fifteen lea(5ucs in one day. On the 
3 oth, Maroschal Macdonald gave to Berthier 
the following sound and striking opinion : — 
« It is too late,M he said, « to relieve l^aris; at 
least by the route we follow. The distance is 
lifty leagues; to be accomplished by forced 
mandies, it will require at least four days ; and 
then ill what condition for combat is the armv 
like to arrive, for there are no depots or ma- 
gazines, after leaving Bar-sur-Seine. The 
allies, being yesterday at Meaux, must have 
pushed their advanced guards up to the bar- 
j’iers by this time. There is no good reason 
hope that the united corps of the Dukes of 
J reviso and Bagiisa could check them long 
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enough to allow us to come up. Besides, at 
our approach, the allies will not fail to defend 
the passage of the Marne. I am then of opi- 
nion, that if Paris fall under the power of the 
enemy, the Emperor should direct his march 
on Sens, in order to retreat upon Augereau, 
unite our forces his, and, after having 
reposed our troops, give the enemy battle on 
a chosen field. If Providence has then de- 
creed our last hour, we will at least die with 
lionoiir, instead of being dispersed, pillaged, 
taken, and slaughtered, by Cossacks. » Napo- 
leon's anxiety for the fate of his capital did 
not permit him to hearken to this advice; 
though it seems the best calculated to have 
placed him in a condition, either to make a 
composition uith the allies, or to carry on a 
formidable w ar in their rear. 

From 'I Vo yes, Napoleon dispatched to Paris 
another aide-de-camp. General Girardin, who 
is said to have carried orders for defending 
the city to the last, and at all risks, — an accu- 
sation, however, which, considering the mass of 
unimaginable mischief that such an order must 
have involved, is not to be received without 
more proof than we have been able to obtain. 

On the 3oth March, Napoleon left Troyes, 
and, finding the road entirely unoccupied by 
the enemy, threw himself into a post-carriage, 
and travelled on at full speed before his army, 
with a very slight attendance. Having in this 
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way reached Villeneuve L’Archeveque, he 
rode to Fontainebleau on horseback, and, 
though it was then night, took a carriage for 
Paris, 13 erthier and Caulaincourt accompany- 
ing him. On reaching an inn, called La Coiir 
<ie France, at a few miles, distance from Paris, 
he at length met ample, proof of his misfor- 
tune in the person of General Belliard, with 
his cavalry. The fatal intelligence was com- 
municated. 

Leaping from his carriage, Napoleon turned 
back with Belliard, exclaiming, — « Whatmeans 
this? Why here with your cavalry, Belliard? 
And where arc the enemy ?» — « At the gates of 
Paris.)) — « And the arjny?» — « It is following 
me.» — n Where are my wife and son? — 
where Marmoiit? — where Mortier?» — « The 
Kmpiess set out for llambouillet, and thence 
for Orleans. The mareschals are busy com- 
pleting their arrangements at Paris. » He then 
gave an account of the battle ; and Napoleon 
instantly ordered his carriage for Paris. They 
liad already proceeded a mile and a half on 
the road. The same conversation proceeded, 
and we give it as preserved, because it marks 
the character of the principal personage, and 
the tone of his feelings, much better than these 
can be collected from his expressions upon 
more formal occasions, and when he had in 
view some particular purpose.* 

‘ It is tiikeii from a work which has remarkable traces 
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General Bclliard reminded him there were 
no longer any troops in Paris. « It matterR 
not,» said Napoleon ; « I will find the national 
guard there. The army will join me to-mor- 
row, or the day after, and I will put things on 
a proper footing.)) — «Biit I must repeat to 
your majesty, you cannot go to Paris. The 
national guard, in virtue of the treaty, mount 
guard at the harriers, and though the allies are 
not to enter till seven o’clock in the morning, 
it is possible they may have found their way to 
the outposts, and that your Majesty may find 
Puissian or Prussian parties at the gates, or on 
tlie Boulevards.)) — « It is all one — I am deter- 
mined to go there — My carriage ! — hollow me 
with your cavalry.)) — « But, Sire, your Majesty 
will expose Paris to the risk of storm or 
pillage. More than 9.0,000 men are in pos- 
session of the heights — for myself, [have left 
the city in consequence of a convention, and 
cannot therefore return.)) — «\Vhat is that 
convention? who has concluded it?)) — « I can- 
not tell, Sire ; I only know from the l)id<.e of 
Treviso that such exists, and that I must march 
to Fontainebleau.)) — « What is Joseph about? 
— Where is the Minister at War ?)) — « I do 
not know ; we have received orders from 
neither of them during the whole day. Eacli 

of authentirity, rnlillecl pour sevvir a Vllisloire 

tic la Campatjne do i S 1 par Ic (Ipucral Kock. S^o also. 
Memoirs of the Operations of the Allied Armies, already 
(juoted. 
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mareschal acted on his own responsibility. 
They have not been seen to-day with the army 
— At least not with the Duke of Treviso’s 
corps. » — « Come, w e must to Paris — nothing 
goes right when I am absent— t^.ey do nothing 
but make blunders. » 

Berthier and Caulaincourt joined in trying 
to divert the Emperor from his purpose, lie 
never ceased demanding his carriage. Caii- 
laincourt announced it, hut it did not come 
up. Napoleon strode on with hurried and 
unequal steps, asking repeated questions con- 
cerning what had been already explained. 
« You should have held out longer, » he said, 
« and tried to wait for the arrival of the army. 
You should have raised Paris, which cannot 
surely like the entrance of the Russians. You 
should have put in motion the national guard, 
whose disposition is good, and intrusted to 
them the defence of the fortilications which 
the minister has caused to be erected, and 
which are w ell furnished with artillery. Surely 
the citizens could have defended these, while 
the troops of the line fought upon the heights 
and in the plain ?» — « I repeal to you, Sire, 
that it was iinpossihle. The army of 1 5,000 
or 18,000 men has resisted one of 100,000 for 
four hours, expecting your arrival. There 
was a report of it in the city, which spread to 
the troops. They redoubled their exertions. 
The national guard has behaved extremely 
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well, both as sharp-shooters and in defence of 
the wretched redoubts which protecl(id tlie 
barriers. — « It is astonishing. How inaiu 
(!avalry had you?*) — « Eighteen hundred horse. 
Sire, including the brigade of Dautencoiirt. • 
— « Montmartre, well fortified and defcnderl 
by heavy cannon, should have been iniprej;- 
nablc.» — « Luckily, Sire, the enemy were of 
your opinion, and approached the heights 
with much caution. But tliere was no occa- 
sion, we had not above seven six pounders. » 
— « What can they have made of my artillery .' 
I ought to have had more than two hundred 
guns, and ammunition to serve them for a 
month.)) — «The truth is. Sire, that we luid 
only field-artillery, and at two o’clock we were 
obliged to slacken our fire for want of aininii- 
iiition.)) — « Go, go — I see every one has lost 
their senses. This comes of employing people 
who have neither conimon sense nor (MJi rgv. 
Well! Joseph imagines himself capable of con- 
ducting an army; and Clarke, a mere piece* of 
routine, gives himself the airs of a gn?at mi- 
nister ; but the one is no better than a , 

and tlie other a , or a traitor, for I 

begin in believe what Savary said of him.w — 
The conversation going on in this manner, 
they had advanced a mile farther from the 
Com* de France, when they met a body of 
infantry under General Gurial. r<apoleon in- 
quired aft(^r tlu! Duke of Treviso, to whose 
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corps d’armee they belonged, and was inform- 
ed he was still at Paris. 

It was then, that, on the pressing remon- 
strances of his officers, who saw that in going 
on to Paris he was only rushing on death or 
captivity, Napoleon at length turned back; 
and having abandoned the strong inflexible 
impulse which would have carried him thither 
at all adventures, he seems to have consider- 
ed his fate as decided, or at least to have 
relaxed considerably in the original vehemence 
which he opposed to adversity. 

He returned to the Cour de France, and 
gave orders for disposing the forces, as they 
should come up, on the heights of Longju- 
ineau, behind the little river of Essonne. De- 
sirous, at the same time, of renewing the 
negotiation for peace, which, on successes of 
an ephemeral description, he had broken off 
at Chalillon, Napoleon dispatched Caulain- 
court to Paris, no longer to negotiate, but to 
receive and submit to such terms as the allied 
sovereigns might be inclined to impose upon 
him. He returned to Fontainebleau the same 
night. He did not take possession of any of 
the rooms of state, but chose a private and 
more retired apartment. Among the many 
strange transactions which had taken place in 
that venerable and ancient palace, its halls 
were now to witness one the most extraordi- 
nary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Allied Soverei^^ns issue a Proclamation that they u'ill 
not treat with Buonaparte. — Provisional Government 
is named by the Conservative Senate, who also decree 
the forfeiture of Napoleon — ^'Fhis decree is sanctioned 
by declarations from all the Public Bodies in Paris. — 
The le{;ality of these proceeding's discussed. — Fcclin{>s 
towards Napoleon, of the Lower Classes, and of tJie 
Military. — On ^th April, Buonaparte issuts a docu- 
ment, abdicating the throne of France. — Ilis snhscfjnent 
agitation, and wish to continue the war. — The deed is 
tinally dispatched. 

While Napoleon breathed iiotliing stive 
the desire of retuvering hy war wliat war had 
taken from him, or at least that of making 
such a peace a.s shoitld leave hi in at the head 
of the French govenuneiit, political events 
were taking place in Paris which pointed <li- 
rectly at the overthrow of his power. 

His great military talents, together with his 
extreme inflexibility of temper, had fimily 
impressed the allied rnonarchs with the belief, 
that no lasting peace could be made in Eu- 
rope while he remained at the head of the 
French nation. Every concession which lie 
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had seemed willing to make at different times, 
had been wrung from him by increasing diffi- 
culties, and was yielded with such extreme 
reluctance, as to infer the strongest suspicion 
that they would all be again resumed should 
the league of the allies be dissolved, or their 
means of opposing his purposes become weak- 
er. When, therefore, Caulaincourt came to 
Paris on the part of his master, with power 
to subscribe to all and each of the demands 
made by the allies, he was not indeed expli- 
citly refused audience; but, before he was 
admitted to a conference with the Emperor 
Alexander, to whom his mission was address- 
ed, the sovereigns had come under engage- 
ments which precluded them altogether from 
treating with Napoleon. 

When the Emperor of Uussia halted, after 
the progress of the allied sovereigns through 
the city, it was at the hotel of Talleyrand. He 
was scarcely arrived there ere the principal 
Iloyalists, and those who had acted with them, 
waited on him to crave an audience. Besides 
the Emperor iVlexander, the King of Prussia, 
and Prince Schwartzenberg, v/ere present Ge- 
neral Pozzo di Borgo, Nesselrode, Lichten- 
stein, the Duke Ualberg, Baron Louis, the 
Abbe de Pradt, and others. Three points 
were discussed, i. The possibility of a peace 
with Napoleon, upon sufficient guarantees. 
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a. The plan of a regency. 3. The restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. 

The first proposition seemed inadmissible. 
The second was carefullv considered. It wa.s 
particularly urged tliat the French were indif- 
ferent to the cause of the Bourbons — that the 
allied monarchs would observe no mark of re- 
collection of them exhibited by the people of 
France — and that the army seemed particular- 
ly averse to them. The united testimony of 
the French gentlemen present was offered to 
repel these doubts ; and it was at length agreed, 
that the third proposition, — the restoration of 
the ancient family, and the ancient limits, — 
should be the terms adopted for tlie settle- 
ment of France. A proclamation was imme- 
diately dispersed, by which the sovereigns 
made known their determination not to treat 
with Buonaparte or any of his family. 

But more formal evidence, in the shape of 
legal procedure, was necessary to establish 
the desire of the French people to coincide in 
the pro[)oscd change of govermiient. Tin' 
public body which ought naturally to havt^ 
taken the lead on such an important affiiir, 
was the Legislative Assembly, in whom Napo- 
leon’s constitution vested some ostensible right 
of interference when the state was in danger; 
hut so far had the Emperor been from re- 
cognizing such a power in practice, that the 
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instant when the Assembly assumed the right 
of remonstrating with him, though in the most 
respectful terms, he suspended their functions, 
and spurned them from the footstool of his 
throne, informing them, that not they, but 
He, was the representative of the people, from 
whom there lay no appeal, and beside whom 
no body in the state possessed power and effi- 
cacy. This legislative council, therefore, being 
dispersed and prorogued, could not take the 
initiative upon the present occasion. 

The searching genius of Talleyrand sought 
an organ of public opinion where few would 
have looked for it, — in the Conservative Se- 
nate, namely, whose members had been so 
long the tools of Buonaparte’s wildest projects, 
and the echoes of his most despotic decrees, 
— that very body, of which he himself said^ 
with equal bitterness and truth, that they were! 
more eager to yield up national rights than he 
had been to demand the surrender, and that a 
sign from liim had always been an order for 
the Senate, who hastened uniformly to antici- 
pate and exceed his demands. Yet when, on 
the summons of Talleyrand, who knew well 
with whom he was dealing, this Senate was 
convoked, in a meeting attended by sixty-six 
of their luiiiiher, forming a majority of the 
body, they at once, and without hesitation, 
named a Provisional Government, consisting 
of Talleyrand, Beuruonville, Jaiiconrt, Dal- 
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berg, and the Ahb6 de Montesquieu; men re- 
commended by talents and moderation, and 
whose names, known in the Revolution, might, 
at the same time, be a guarantee ^^hosc wlio 
dreaded a renovation of the old despotic go- 
vernment with the restoration of the ancient 
race of kings. 

On the ad and 3d of April, the axe was laid 
to the roots. A decree of the Senate sent 
forth the following statement: — ist, Tliat Na- 
poleon, after governing for some time with 
prudence anfl wisdom, had violated the con- 
stitution, by raising taxes in an arbitrary and 
lawless manner, contrai'y to the tenor of hi.s 
oath. — 2 d, That he had adjourned without ne- 
cessity the Legislative Body, and suppressed a 
report of that assembly, besides disowning its 
right to represent the people. — 3d, That he 
had published several unconstitutional de- 
crees, particularly those of 5th March last, by 
which he endeavoured to render national a 
war, in which his own ambition alone was in- 
terested. — That he had violated the (con- 
stitution by his decrees respecting state pri- 
sons. — 5tli, That he had abolished the respon- 
sibility of ministers, confounded together the 
different powders of the state, and destroyed 
the independence of judicial authorities. — 6th, 
That the liberty of the press, constituting one 
of the rights of the nation, had been uniformly 
subjected to the arbitrary censure of his police; 
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while, at the same time, he himself had made use 
of the same engine to fill the public ear with in- 
vented fictions, false maxims, doctrines fa- 
vourable to despotism, and insults upon fo- 
reign governments. — 7th, That he had caused 
acts and reports, adopted by the Senate, to be 
altered by his own authority, before publica- 
tion. — 8th, That instead of reigning, accord- 
ing to his oath, for the honour, happiness, and 
glory of the French nation, he had put the fi- 
nishing-stroke to the distresses of the country, 
by a refusal to treat on lionouraBle conditions 
- by the abuse which he had made of the 
means intrusted to him in men and money — 
by abandoning the wounded, without dressing 
or sustenance — and by pursuing measures, of 
which the consequences have been the ruin 
of towns, the depopulation of the country, fa- 
mine and pestilence. From ail these induc- 
tive causes, the Senate, considering that the 
Imperial government, established by the de- 
cree of 5i8tli Floreal, in the year XII, had ceas- 
ed to exist, and that the manifest desire of all 
Frenchmen was to obtain an order of things, 
of which the first result should be peace and 
concord among the great members of the Eu- 
ropean family : therefore, the Senate declared 
and decreed, ist, That Napoleon Buonaparte 
had forfeited the throne, and the right of in- 
heritance established in his family. — ad. That 
the people and army of France were disengag- 
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ed and freed from the oalli of fidelity, which 
they had taken to Napoleon and his constitu- 
tion. 

About eighty members of the Legislative 
I3odv, at the summons of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, assembled on the 3d April, and 
formally adhered to the above Decree of For- 
feiture. The consequences of these bold mea- 
sures showed, either that Napoleon liad in 
reality never had more than a slight hold on 
the affections of the people of France, or 
that the interest they took in his fortunes had 
been in a great degree destroyed by the fears 
and passions excited by the immediate crisis. 
Even before the Senate could reduce its de- 
cree into form, the Council-General of the de- 
partment of the Seine had renounced Napo- 
leon’s authority, and imputed to him alone 
the preseht disastrous state of the country. 
The decree of the Senate was followed by de- 
clarations from all the public bodies in and 
around Paris, that they adhered to the Provi • 
sional Government, and acquiesced in the 
Decree of Forfeiture. Numerous individuals, 
who had been favoured and enriched by Buo- 
naparte, were among the first to join tlie tide 
when it set against him. But it had been 
always his policy to acquire adherents, by ad- 
dressing himself ratlier to men’s interests than 
to their principles^ and many of his friends so 
gained, naturally became examples of the po- 
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litic observation, « that if a prince places men 
in wealthy circumstances, the first thing they 
think of, in danger, is how to preserve the ad- 
vantages they have obtained, without regard 
to his fate to whom they owe them.» 

Wc do not believe that it occurred to any 
person while these events were passing, to 
question either the formality or the justice of 
tlic doom of forfeiture against Napoleon; but 
Time has called out many authors, who, gained 
by the brilliancy of Napoleon's reputation, and 
some of them bound to him by ties of grati- 
tude or friendship, have impugned, more or 
less directly, the formality of the Senate's pro- 
cedure, as well as the justice of their sentence. 
Wc, therefore, feel it our duty to bestow some 
consideration upon this remarkable event in 
both points of view. 

The objection proposed against the legality 
of the Senate’s acting as the organ of the pco- 
j)le, in pronouncing the doom of forfeiture, 
rests upon the idea, that the right of dethron- 
ing the sovereign, who shall he guilty of op- 
pression beyond endurance, can only be exer- 
cised in a peculiar and formal manner, or, as 
our law-phrase goes, « according to the statute 
made and provided in that case.» This seems 
to take a narrow view of the subject. The 
right of redressing themselves under such 
circumstances docs not belong to, and is not 
limited by, any peculiar forms of civil govern- 
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iiient. It is a right which belongs to luimaii 
nature under all systems whatsoever. It exists 
in every government under the sun, from that 
of the Dey of Algiers to the most free repul)- 
Jic that ever was constructed. There is, in- 
deed, much greater latitude for tlic exercise of 
arbitrary authority, in some govcrniiienis than 
in others. An Emperor of Morocco may, with 
impunity, bathe his liands to the clboAvs in the 
blood of his subjects, shed by his own hand, 
but even in this the most absolute of despo- 
tisms, there arc pc< uliar limits whicli cannot 
be passed by tlie .so\ereign A^ithollt the exer- 
cise of the natural right of n'sistaiice on tlie 
part of his std))e< is, although their system of 
government be as arbitiMry as words can de- 
clare it to be, and the Emperor is fretjuentl^ 
dethroned and slain b^ his own guards. 

In limited governments, on the otluTliand, 
like that of Great Britain, the law imposes 
bounds, beyond which the rojal authority 
shall not pass; but it makes no provision fot 
what shall take place, should a monnn h, as in 
the case of .lames II., transgress the soi ial com- 
]>a<*t. The constitution averts its eyes from 
contemplating siuli an event — indeed, it is 
prouoiiiic('d impossible; and wdien the eiju*r- 
gciu'y did arrive, and its extrication became a 
matter ol indispensable necessity, it was met 
and d(*alt with as a concurrence of circum- 
stances wbidi had not liappcned before, and 

9 - 
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ought never to be regarded as being possible 
to occur again. The foreigner who peruses 
our constitution for the forms of procedure 
competent in such an event as the lievolutlon, 
might as well look in a turnpike act for direc- 
tions how to proceed in a case resembling that 
of Phaeton. 

If the mode of shaking off an oppressive 
yoke, by declaring the monarchy abdicated or 
forfeited, be not a fixed form in a regular 
government, but left to he provided for by 
a convention or otherwise, as a case so cala- 
mitous and so anomalous should demand, far 
less was it to he su[)posed that a constitution 
like that of France, which Buonaparte had 
studiously deprived of every power and means 
of checking the executive, should contain a 
regular form of process for declaring the 
crown forfeited. He had been as careful as 
despot could, to leave no bar in existence 
before whi(!h the public might arraign him ; 
but will it be contended, that the public had 
therefore forfeited its natural right of accus- 
ing and of obtaining redress? If he had ren- 
dered the Senate the tame drudges which we 
have described, and prorogued the Legislative 
Body by an arbitrary coup d’etat, was he there- 
fore to escape the penalty of his misgovern - 
ment ? On the contrary, the nation of France, 
like Great Britain at the time of the Revolution 
1688, was to proceed as it best could in taking 
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care, Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat, Tlie 
Senate was not, perhaps, the best organ for 
expressing public opinion, but it was the only 
one Napoleon had left within reach, and there- 
fore it was seized upon and made use of. 
That it was composed of men who had so 
long gone on with Napoleon’s interest, and 
now were able to keep up in course witli him 
no longer, made his misrule even yet more 
glaring, and the necessity of the case inorc^ 
evident. 

It is of far more importance to be enabled 
to form an accurate judgment respecting the 
justice of the sentence of forfeiture pronounced 
against this eminent man, than upon its mere 
formality. That, we may examine this c[ue.stion 
with the impartiality it deserves, vve must look 
upon it not only divested of our feelings as 
Britons, but as unconnected with the partisans 
either of the Bourbons or of Buonaparte. 
With these last there could be no room either 
for inquiry or conviction. The Boyalist must 
have been convinced that Napoleon deserved, 
not deprivation only, but death also, for usurp- 
ing the throne of his rightful sovereign; and 
the Buonapartist, on the other hand, would hold 
it cowardly treason to desert the valiant Km- 
peror, who had raised France to sindi a state 
of splendour by his victories, more especially 
to forsake him in the instant when Fortune 
was looking black upon his cause. There could 
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be no argument between these men, save with 

their good swords in a fair field. 

But such decided sentiinents were not en- 
tertained upon the part of the great bulk of 
the French nation. A large number of the 
middle classes, in particular, remembering the 
first terrors of the Revolution, had showed 
their willingness to submit to the yoke which 
gradually assumed a despotic, character rather 
than, by a renewed struggle for their liberties, 
to run the risk of reviving the days of Terror 
and Proscription. It is in the person of such 
an individual, desirous of the honour and ad- 
vantage of his country, and anxious, at the 
same time, for the protection of his own fa- 
mily and property, that we now endeavour to 
consider the question of Napoleon’s forfei- 
ture. 

The mind of such a person would naturally 
revert to the period, when Buonaparte, just 
returned from Egypt, appeared on the stage 
like a deity descending to unloose a perplex- 
ing knot, which no human ingenuity could 
extricate. Our citizen would probably admit 
that Napoleon used the sword a little too 
freely in severing the iiitric!acies of the noose ; 
or, ill plain words, that the cashiering the 
Council of Five liuiidred, at the head of his 
grenadiers, was an awkward mode of ascend- 
ing to power in a country which still called 
itself IVee. This feeling, however, would be 
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greatly overbalanced by recollecting the use 
which was made of the power thus acquired ; 
the subjugation, to wit, of foreign enemies, 
the extinction of civil dissensions, the protec- 
tion of property, and, for a time, of personal 
liberty also. Napoleon’s having elevated France? 
from the coTidition of a divided and depressed 
country, in the immediate apprehension of 
invasion, into that of arbitress of Europe, 
would at once justify coinmitling the chief 
authority to such able hands, and excuse the 
means he had used for attaining it ; especially 
in times when the violent and successive 
changes under wliich they had long suffered 
had made the nation insensible to irregiilari- 
ties like, those attached to the revolution of 
the 1 8th Bruiiiaire. Neither would our citizen 
probably be much shocked at Napoleoirs as- 
suming the crown. Alonarchy was the an- 
cient government of France, and snc(?essive 
changes had served to show that they could 
not fix on any other form of constitution, 
labour how they would, which was endowed 
with the same d<?gTee of permanL?nce. Tin* 
Bourbons had, indeed, the claim hv birth to 
mount that throne, were it to be again erected. 
But they were in exile, separated by civil war, 
party, prejudices, the risk of reaction, and a 
thousand other d ifficulties, w hich seemed at the 
time absolutely insurmouiitahle. Buonaparte? 
was standing under the canopy, he gras])cd 
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the regal sceptre in his hand; his assuming 
the royal seat passed almost as a matter of 
course. 

Our supposed Parisian has next to review a 
course of years of such brilliancy as to baffle 
criticism, and charm reason to silence, till the 
undertakings of theEinperor seem to rise above 
each other in wonder, each being a step to- 
wards the completion of that stupendous py- 
ramid, of which the gradations were to be 
formed by conquered provinces, until the 
refractory and contumacious isle of Britain 
should be added to complete the pile, on tbe 
top of wliicli was destined to stand the armed 
form of Napoleon, trampling the world under 
bis foot. This is the noble work which 
France and her monarch were in the act of 
achieving. It requires the sacrifice of chil- 
dren or relatives to fill their ranks; they go 
where Honour calls and Victory awaits thejii. 
These times, however, are overclouded ; there 
come tidings that the stone heaved by sucli 
portentous exertions so high up the hill, has 
at length recoiled on him wlio laboured to give 
it a course contrary to nature. It is then that 
the real quality of the fetters, hitherto gilded 
over by success, begins to be felt, and the iron 
enters into the soul. The parent must not 
weep aloud for the child — tlie Emperor re- 
quired his service ; — the patriot must not speak 
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a word on public affairs — the dungeon waits 
for him. 

While news of fresh disasters from Spain 
and Moscow were every day arriving, wdiat 
comfort could a citizen of France Hnd in ad- 
verting to past victories? These had brought 
on France the hatred of Europe, the tears of 
families, the ruin of fortunes, general invasion, 
and well nigh national bankruptcy. Every 
year had the children of France undergone 
decimation —taxes, to the amount of fifteen 
hundred millions of francs yearly, had suc- 
ceeded to the four hundred millions imposed 
under the reign of the Bourbons — the hiw re- 
maining ships of France rotted in her har- 
bours — her bravest children were slaughtered 
on their native soil — a civil war was on the 
point of breaking out — one half of France 
was overrun by the foreign enemy. Was 
this most melancholy slate of the country 
brought about in defending strongly, but un- 
fortunately, any of the rights of France? No — 
She might liave enjoyed her triumphs in the 
most profound peace. Two ^^ars willi Spain 
and ilussia, which gave fire to this dreadful 
train of calamities, were waged for no national 
or reasonable object, but merely because one 
half of Europe could not satisfy the ambition 
of one man. Again, our citizen inquires, 
whether, having committed the dreadfuf error 
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of commencing these wars, the Emperor has 
endeavoured to make peace with the parties 
injured ? He is answered, that repeated terms 
of peace have been offered to Napoleon, upon 
condition of ceding his conquest, but that he 
had preferred hazarding the kingdom of 
France, to yieldingvup that which he termed 
his glory ydi tertn wfijeh* he successively con- 
ferred on whatever possession he was required 
to surrender; that e^en atCihdtiUon, many days 
passed when he might have redeemed himself 
by consenting that France should be reduced 
within the limits which she enjoyed under 
the lioiirbons; but that the proposal, when half 
admitted, had been retracted by him in conse- 
quence of some transient success ; and finally, 
that in consequence of this intrac:tability and 
obstinacy, the allied sovereigns had solemnly 
declared they would not enter in^'^treaty with 
him, or tliose who acted with hiiri. Our citizen 
w'ould naturally look about for some means 
of escaping the impending danger, and would 
he informed that the peat^e which the allied 
princes refused to Buona[)arte, they held out 
with ready hand to the kingdom of France 
under any other government. He would learn 
that if these terms were acceptcul, there was 
every prospect that a secure and lasting peace 
w^ould ensue; if refused, the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a battle between two large 
armies fought under the walls of Paris, which 
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city was almost certain to be burnt, whichever 
party got the advantage. 

In consequence of this information, the 
citizen of Paris would probably be able to 
decide for himself. But if he inquired at a 
jurist, he would be informed that Napoleon 
held the crown not by right of blood, but by 
the choice, or rather permission of the people, 
as an administrator bound to manage for their 
best advantage. 

Now every legal obligation may be unloosed 
in the same way in which it is formed. If, 
therefore, Napoleon’s government was no long- 
er for the advantage of France, but, on the 
contrary, tended plainly to her ruin, she had 
a right to rid herself of him, as of a servant 
unfit for duty, or as if mariners had taken 
aboard their vessel a comrade intended to act 
as pilot, but who had proved a second Jonas, 
whom it was necessary to sacrifice to appease 
a storm which had come upon them through 
his misconduct. Upon such reasoning, cer- 
tainly neither unwise nor unpatriotic, the 
burghers of Paris, as well as all those who 
had any thing to lose in the struggle, may be 
supposed to have at^ted. 

The lower, or rather the lowest class of in- 
habitants, were not accessible to the same ar- 
guments. They had been bequeathed to 
Buonaparte as an heirloom of the Republic, 
of which he has been truly called the heir. 

VOL. VIII. 
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His police had industriously maintained con- 
nexions amongst them, and retained in pay 
and in dependence on the government, their 
principal leaders. Names had changed around 
men of that ignorant condition, without their 
feeling their situation much altered. The 
Glory of France was to them as inspiriting a 
watcliTWord as. the Bights of Man had been; 
and their quantum^ of sous per day, when em- 
ployed, as they frequently were, upon the 
public works, was no bad exchange for Liber- 
ty and Equality, after they had arrived at the 
discovery of the poor cobbler, who exclaimed, 
— « Fine liiberty, indeed,, that leaves me cob- 
bling shoes as she found me ! » Bulletins 
and MonitciirSy which trumpeted the victories 
of Napoleon, were as animating and enter- 
taining to the inhabitants of the suburbs as the 
speeches of republican orators; for in such 
triumphs of a nation, the poor have a share as 
ample as their wealthier neighbours. The 
evils of the war were also less felt by the 
poor. Their very poverty placed them be- 
neath taxation, and the children, of Avhom 
they were bereaved by the Conscription, they 
must otherwise have parted with, in all pro- 
bability, that they might seek subsistence 
elsewhere. In the present circumstances, 
be hatred . to foreigners, proper to persons 
of their .class, came to aid their admiration 
of Buonaparte. In a battle, they had some- 
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thing to gain and nothing to lose, saving their 
lives, of which their national gallantry induc- 
ed them to take small heed. Had Napoleon 
been in Paris, he might have made much use 
of this force. Cut in his absence, the weight 
of property, prudently directed, naturally bore 
down the ebullitions of those who had only 
brute strength to thlr^ow jnto the balance, and 
the overwhelming force of the allied army 
kept the suburbs iti subjection. 

The disposition of the military was a ques- 
tion of deep importance. Accustomed to 
follow Napoleon through every climate, and 
every description of danger, unquestionably 
their attachment to his person was of the 
most devoted and enthusiastic kind. Cut this 
can only be said in general of the regimental 
officers, and the soldiers. The maresclials, 
and many of the generals, were tired of this 
losing war. These, with many also of the 
inferior officers, and even of the soldiers, 
began to consider the interest of their gene- 
ral, and that of Prance, as having become se- 
parated from each other. It was from Paris 
that the changes had emanated by which the 
army was governed during every revolution- 
ary crisis; and they were now required to 
engage in an undertaking which was likely 
to be fatal to that metropolis. To advance 
upon the allies, and fight a battle undei the 
capital, was to expose to destruction the city. 
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whose name to every Frenchman has a sacred 
and inviolable sound. The mareschals, in 
particular, were disgusted with a contest, in 
wliich each of them had been left successively 
without adequate means of resistance, to 
stem, or attempt to stem, a superior force of 
the enemy; with the certainty, at the same 
time, to be held up tp ppblic censure in the 
next bulletin in case of failure, though placed 
i:t circumstances which rendered success im- 
possible. These generals were more capable 
than the army at large of comprehending the 
nature of the war in which they were likely 
to be engaged, and of appreciating the diffi- 
culties of a contest which was to be maintain- 
ed in future without money, ammunition, or 
supplies, excepting such as should be extorted 
from that part of the country over which 
they lield military possession; and this, not 
only against all the allies now in France, and 
the insurgent corps oflloyalists in the west, 
but also against a second or reserved line of 
three or four hundred thousand Russians, 
Austrians, and other allied troops, which had 
not yet crossed the frontier. 

Besides, the soldiers with which an attack 
upon the allied army must have been under- 
taken, were reduced to a disastrous condition, 
by their late forced marches, and the want of 
succours and sup^ies of every description; 
the cavalry were in a great measure dismount- 
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ed; the regiments not half complete; tlie 
horses unshod; the physical condition of the 
army bad, and its moral feelings depressed, 
and unfit for enterprise. The period seemed 
to have arrived, beyond which Napoleon 
could not maintain his struggle, without de- 
struction to himself, to Paris, and to France. 
Tlicse sentiments were commonly entertained 
among the French, general officers. They 
felt their attachment to Napoleon placed in 
opposition to the duty they owed their coun- 
try by the late decree of the Senate, and they 
considered the cause of France as the most 
sacred. They had received intelligence from 
Beurnonville of what had passed at Paris, and 
considering the large proportion of the ca[)ital 
which had declared against Buonaparte, and 
that an assault on Paris must have oct^asioned 
much effusion of French blood, and have be- 
come the signal of civil war, the maresclials 
and principal general officers agreed they 
could not follow Napoleon in such an attack 
on the city, or against die allies’ line of defence 
around it, both because, in a military point of 
view', they thought the attempt desperate, con- 
sidering the state of the army, and because, 
in a political position, they regarded it as 
contrary to their duty as citizens. 

In the night betwixt the p.d and 3d of A|)ril, 
Caulaincoiirt returned from his mission to 
Paris. He reported, that the allies persisted. 
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in their determination to entertain no treaty 
with Buonaparte; but he was of opinion, that 
the scheme of a regency by the Empress, as 
the guardian of their son, might even yet be 
granted. Austria, he stated, was favourable 
to such an arrangement, and Russia seemed 
not irrecondleably averse to it. But the 
abdication of Bubn^aparte was a preliminary 
condition. As tbis5neW5 circulated among 
the mareschals, it fixed th^m in their resolu- 
> tion not to march against Paris, as, in their 
opinion, the war ought to he ended by this 
personal sacrifice on the part of Napoledn. 

(iiioiuij)arCc had not, probably, expected 
this separation between the duties of a soldier 
and of a citizen. On the 4th April, he review, 
od a part of his troops, addressed them on 
tlie display of the white colours in France by 
some facetious persons, reminded them that 
the three-coloured cockade was lliat of victory 
and honour, and that he intended to march 
on the capital, to punish the traitors by whom 
it had been vilified. He was answered by 
sliouts of « Paris, Paris I and had no reason 
to fear that the troops would hesitate to follow 
him in his last effort. The orders were 
given to advance the Imperial quarters from 
Fontainebleau to Essonne. 

But after the review was over, Berthier, 
Ncy, Macdonald, Caulaincourt, Oiidinot, Ber- 
trand, and other officers of the highest rank, 
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followed the Emperor into his apartment, 
and explained to him the sentiments which 
they entertained on the subject of the propos- 
ed movement, their opinion that hife ought to 
negotiate on the principle of personal abdica- 
tion, and the positive determination which 
most of them had formed, on no account to 
follow him in an attack upon Paris. 

There is no doubt thaV by an appeal to of- 
ficers of an inferior rank ;and consideration, 
young Seids, who knew no other virtue than 
a determined attachment to their chief, 
through good or evil, Napoleon might have 
filled up, in a military point of view, the va- 
cancy which the resignation of the inarcschals 
must have created in his list of generals, but 
those who urged to him this unpleasant pro- 
posal, were the fathers of the war, tlie well- 
known brave and beloved leaders of large ar- 
mies. Their names might bo individually 
inferior to his own; but Avith what feelings 
would the public hear that he was deprived 
of those men, who had been so long the pride 
and dread of Avar? and what was likely to be 
the sentiments of the soldiery, upon whom 
the names of Ncy, Macdonald, Oudiimt, and 
others, operated like a AAm’-tnimpet ? 

With considerable reluctance, and after 
Jong debate, Napoleon assumed the pen, and, 
acquiescing in the reasoning pressed upon 
him, Avrote the folloAving words, Avliich wc 
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translate as literally as possible, as showing 
Napoleon’s power of dignity of expression, 
when deep feeling predominated over his 
affectation of antithesis and orientalism of 
composition : — 

« Tlie allied powers having proclaimed that 
the Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to 
the re-establishment of peace in Europe, the 
Emperor Napoleon, faithful to bis oath, de- 
clares that he is ready to descend from the 
throne, to quit Fiance, and even to relinquish 
life, for the good of the country, which is in- 
separable from the rights of his son, from 
those of the regency in the person of the Em- 
press, and from the maintenance of the laws 
of the empire. Done at our Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, 4 th April, i8i4.» 

Caulaiiicourt and Ney were appointed to be 
bearers of this important document, and coin- 
inissioners to negotiate with the allies, con- 
cerning the terms of accommodation to which 
it miglit be supposed to lead, Caulaiiicouri 
was tlie personal representative of Napoleon; 
and Ney, who had all along been zealous for 
the abdication, was a plenipotentiary proposed 
by the rest of the inaveschals. Napoleon, it 
i-s said, wi,^hcd to add Marinont; but lie was 
absent with the troops quartered at Essonne, 
who, having been withdrawn in consequence 
of the treaty of Paris, were disposed of in that 
position. Macdonald was suggested as tlni 
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third plenipotentiary, as an officer whose high 
character best qualified him to represent the 
army. Napoleon hesitated; for though he 
had employed Macdonald’s talents on the most 
important occasions, he knew that the ina- 
reschal disliked upon principle the arbitrary 
character of his government ; and they had 
never stood to, each other in any intimate or 
confidential relation. ’He consulted his mi- 
nister, Maret. « Send the Duke of Tarentuni,« 
replied the minister. « He is too much a man 
of honour not to discharge, with religious 
fidelity, any trust which he undertakes. » Ma- 
reschal Macdonald's name was added to the 
commission accordingly. 

When the terms w^cre in the act of being 
adjusted, the mareschals desired to know up- 
on what stipulations they were to insist on 
Napoleon's personal behalf. « Upon none — » 
said Ihjonaparte. « Do what you can to obtain 
the best terms for France; for myself, I ask 
nothing. M They were instructed particularly 
to obtain an armistice until tlie treaty should 
he adjusted. Through the whole scene Ihio- 
napurte conducted himself with firmness; J)iit 
he gave way to a natural emotion when he had 
finally signed the abdication. He threw him- 
self on a sofa, liid his face for a few minut(;s, 
and then looking up, with that smile of per- 
suasion wdiich he had so often found irre- 
sisfihle, he implored his hretlircn of the field 
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tb annul the resolutions they had adopted, to 
destroy the papers, and follow him yet again 
to the contest. « Let us march, » he said ; « let 
us take the field once more ! We are sure to 
beat them, and : to , have peace on our own 
terms. » The itiomeht would have been in- 
valuable to a historical painter: The ma- 
reschals were deeply affected, but could not 
give way. They renewed their arguments on 
the wretched state of the arniy, — on the re- 
luctance with which the soldiers would move 
against the Senate, — on the certainty of a de- 
structive civil war, — ^and on the probability 
iliat Paris would be destroyedj^ff^llBc acquies- 
ced once more in their reasoning, and per- 
mitted them to depart on their embassy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Victor, and others of the French Mareschals, give in their 
adhesion to the Provisional Government. — ^Marmont 
enters into a separate Convention; but assists at the 
Conferences held at Paris, leaving Souham second in 
command of .his Army. — ^Thc Commanders have an 
Interview with the Emperor Alexander. — Souham en- 
ters, with his Army, info the lines of the Allies; in con* 
sequence, the Allied Sovereigns insist upon the un- 
conditional Submission of Napoleon. — llis behaviour 
on learning tliis result — and reluctant acquiescence. — 
The Terms granted to liim — Considerations as to their 
Policy. — Disapprobation of Lord Castlernagh. — Gene- 
ral Dcscrlion of Napoleon. — The Empress Maria I.onisa 
returns to her Father s Protection. — Death of Josepliine. 
— Singular Statement made by Baron Fain, Napoleon’.^ 
Secretary, of the EmperoFs attempt to commit Suicide. 
— After this he becomes more resigned. — TIis Views 
respecting the best Policy of the Bourbons, as his suc- 
cessors. — Leaves Fontainebleau, on his journey to KIba, 
on 9.Sth April. 


'Fhe plenipotentiarie.s- of Napoleon had been 
directed to confer with Marmont at Jls.sonne, 
in their road to the capital. They did .so, and 
obtained information there which rendered 
their negotiation more pressing. Several of 
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the generals who had not been at Fontaine- 
bleau, and had not hud an opportunity - of 
acting in conjunction with the military council 
which assembled there, had viewed the act of 
the Senate, adhered to by the other public 
bodies, as decisively closing the reign of Buo- 
naparte, or as indicating the commencement 
of a civil war. Most of them were of opi- 
nion, that the interest of an individual, whose 
talents had been as dangerous to France as the 
virtues of Caesar had been to Rome, ought not 
to be weighed against the welfare of the ca- 
pital and the whole nation. Victor, Duke of 
Belluno, had upon these principles given in 
his personal adhesion to the Provisional Go- 
veriiinent, and his example was followed by 
many others. 

But the most important proselyte to the 
royal cause was the Mareschal Marmont, Duke 
of Ilagiisa, who, lying at Essonne with ten or 
twelve thousand men, formed the advance of 
the French army. Conceiving himself to have 
the liberty of other Frenchmen, to attend at 
this crisis to the AVCtal of France, rather than to 
the interest of Napoleon alone, and with the 
purpose of saving France from the joint evils 
of a civil and domestic war, he made use of 
the position in wdiichhe was placed, to give a 
weight to his opinion, which that of no other 
individual could have possessed at the ino- 
ineiu. Mareschal Marmont, after negotiation 
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with the Provisional Government on the one 
hand, and Prince Schwartzeiiberg on the other, 
had entered into a convention on his own ac- 
count, and that of his corps d’armee, by which 
he agreed to march the division which he 
connnanded within the lines of cantonment 
held by the allies, and thus renounced all idea 
of further prosecuting the war. On the other 
hand, themareschdl stipulated for the freedom 
and honourable usage of Napoleon’s person, 
should he fall into the hands of the allies. He 
obtained also a guarantee, that his corps d’ar- 
mee should be permitted to retreat into Nor- 
mandy. This convention was signed at (^lie- 
villy upon 3d April. 

This step has been cronsidered as a defection 
on the part of General Mannoiit; but why is 
the choice of a side, betwixt the Provisional 
Government and the Emperor, more a deser- 
tion in that general tlian in any other of the 
marcschals or authorities who presently after 
took the very same step? And if the Duke of 
llagusa bv that means put further bloodshed 
out of question, ought it not to be matter of 
rejoicing (to borrow an expression of Talley- 
rand’s on a similar occasion), that the marc- 
schaFs watch went a few minutes faster than 
those of his colleagues? 

When Macdonald and Ney communicated 
to Marmont that they were bearers of Napo- 
leon’s abdication, and that he was joined with 
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them in commission, that mareschal asked 
why he had not been summoned to attend 
with the others at Fontainebleau, and men- 
tioned the convention which he had entered 
into, as acting for himself*. The Duke of Ta- 
rcntum expostuli^ed with him on the disad- 
vantage which must arise from any disunion 
on the part of the principal officers of the 
army. Respecting the council at Fontaine- 
bleau, he stated it had been convened under 
circumstances of such sudden emergency, that 
there was no time to summon any other than 
those inareschals who wereclose at hand, lest 
Napoleon had in the mean while moved for- 
^vard the army. The commissioners entreated 
Marino lit to suspend the execution of the 
sc[)arate convention, and to come \yith them 
to assist at the conferences to be held at Paris, 
lie consented, and mounted into Mareschal 
Ney’s carriage, leaving General Souhain, who, 
wirh all the other generals of his division, two 
excc[)ted, were privy to the convention, in 
command of his corps d arm^e, which he gave 
orders should remain stationary. 

\Vlicn the inareschals arrived in Paris, they 
found the popular tide had set strongly in fa- 
vour of the Bourbons; their emblems were 
everywhere adopted ; and the streets resound- 
ed with rive le Roi. The populace seemed as 
enthusiastic in their favour as they had been 
indifferent a few days before. All boded an 
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unfavourable termination for their mission, so 
far as respected the proposed Regency. 

The names and characters of the commis- 
sioners instantly obtained their introduction to 
the Emperor Alexander, who received them 
with his natural courtesy. « On the general 
subject of their mission, » he said, «he could 
not treat but in concert with his allies. » But 
he enlarged on the subject of Napoleon per- 
sonally. « He was my friend, » he said; «I 
loved and honoured him. His ambition forced 
me into a dreadful war, in which my capital 
was burnt, and the greatest evils inflicted on 
my dominions. But he is unfortunate, and 
these wrongs are forgotten. Have you nothing 
to propose on his personal account? I will be 
his willing advocate, » The mareschals replied, 
that Napoleon had made no conditions for him- 
self whatever. The Emperor >vonld hardly 
believe this until they showed him their in- 
structions, which entirely related to public 
affairs. The Emperor then asked if they would 
hear a proposal from him. They replied with 
suitable respect and gratitude. He then men- 
tioned the plan, which was afterwards adopt- 
ed ; that Buonaparte should retain the Impe- 
rial title over a small territory, with an ample 
revenue, guards, and other emblems of dig- 
nity. «The place, » continued the Emperor 
of Russia, « may be Elba, or some other island. » 
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With this annunciation the commissioners of 

Buonaparte were dismissed for the evening. 

Mareschal Marmont had done all in his pow- 
er to stop the military movement which he 
had undertaken to execute, thinking it better, 
doubtless, to move hand in hand with his 
brethren, than to act singly in a matter of such 
responsibility; but accident precipitated what 
he desired to delay; ]!4apQlcon:had summoned 
to his presence Count Souhain, who command- 
ed the division at Essorinc in Marmont’s ab- 
sence. No reason was given for this com- 
mand, nor could any thing be extracted from 
the messenger, w^hich indicated the purpose 
of the order. Souhfim was therefore induced 
to suspect, that Napibleon had gained intel- 
ligence of the Convention of Chevilly, Under 
this apprehension, he^called the other generals 
who were in the secret to a midnight council, 
in which it was determined to execute the 
Convention instantly by passing over with the 
troops within the lines of the allies, without 
awaiting any farther orders from Mareschal 
Marmont. The division was put in movement 
upon the 5th of April, about live o’clock, and 
marched for some time with much steadiness, 
the movement being, as they supposed, de- 
signed for a flank attack on the position of the 
allies ; but when they perceived that their pro- 
gress was watched, without being interrupted, 
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by a column of Bavarian troops, they began to 
suspect the real purpose. When this becanu^ 
known, a kind of mutiny took pMce, and some 
Polish lancers broke off from the main body, 
and rode back to Fontaiii^ebleaii ; but the in- 
stinct of discipline prevailed, add the offlceN 
were able to bring the Soldiery into their new 
quarters at Versailles. They were not,' how- 
ever, reconciled to the measure in which the\ 
had been made partakers, and in a few days 
afterwards broke out. into an actual mutiny, 
which was not appeased without consideralde 
difficulty. 

Meanwhile the commissioners of Buonaparte 
were admitted to a conference with the allied 
sovereigns and ministers in full council, but 
which, it may be conjectured, was indulged to 
them more as a form, that the allies might 
treat with due respect the representatives of 
the French army, than with any purpose on 
the part of the sovereigns of altering the plan 
to which they had pledged themselves J)y a 
proclamation, upon the faith of which thou- 
sands had already acted. However, the ques- 
tion whether to adopt the projected regency, 
or the restoration of the Bourbons, as a basis 
of agreement, was announced as a subject of 
consideration to the meeting. The mareschals 
pleaded the cause of the Ilegeiicy. The ge- 
nerals Bcurnonville and Dcssolles were iieard 
in reply to the commissioners from Fontaine- 
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bleau, when, ere the debate had detenniiied, 
news arrived of the march of Marniont's 
division to Versailles. The commissioners 
were astounded with this unexpected intel- 
ligence ; and the Emperor took the oppor- 
tunity to determine that the allies would not 
treat with Buonaparte save on the footing of 
unconditional abdication. With this answer, 
mitigated with the offer of an independent 
principality for their ancient commander, the 
inareschals returned to Fontainebleau , while 
the Senate busied themselves to arrange the 
plan of a free constitution, under which the 
Bourbons were to be called to the throne. 

Napoleon, in the retirement of Fontaine- 
bleau mused on the future widi little hope »;f 
advantage from the mission of the mareschals. 
lie judged that the sovereigns, if they listened 
to the proposal of a regency, would exact tlie 
most formidable guarantees against his own 
interference with the government j and that 
under his wife Maria Louisa, who liad no ta- 
lent for public business, France would proba- 
bly be managed by an Austrian committee. 
He again thought of trying the chance of war, 
and might probably liave settled on the pur- 
pose most conjjenial to his nature, had not Co- 
lonel Gourgaud brought him the news that the 
division of Marmont had passed into the ene- 
my’s cantonments on the morning of the 5tli 
April. « Tlie ungrateful man ! » he said. 
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« But he is more to be pitied than I am. w He 
uuglit to have been contented with this reflec- 
tion, for which, even if unjust to the inare- 
schal, every one must have had sympathy and 
excuse. But the next day he published a sort 
of appeal to the army on the solemnity of 
a military engagement, as more sacred than 
the duty of a patriot to his country; which he 
might more gracefully have abstained from, 
since all knew already to what height he car- 
ried the sentiments of arbitrary power. 

When the mareschals returned, he listened 
to the news of the failure of their negotiation, 
as a termination which he had expected. But 
to their surprise, recollecting Ids disinterested 
beliaviour when they parted, he ;ilmust instan- 
tly demanded what provision had been made* 
for him personally, and how he was to he dis- 
posed of ? They informed him that it was pro- 
posed he should reside as an independent so 
vereign, « in Elba, or somewhere else.w Napo- 
leon paused for a moment. « Somewhere 
else?)) he exclaimed. « That must be Corsica. 
No, no — I will have nothing to do with (iOi- 
sica. — Elba? Who knows any thing of Elba.’ 
Seek out some officer who is acquainted with 
Elba. Look out wdiat hooks or charts can in- 
form us about Elba.)) 

In a moment he was as deeply interested in 
tlie position and capabilities of this little islet. 
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as if he had never been Emperor of France, 
nay, almost of the world. But Buonaparte's 
nature was egotistical. He well knew how 
little it would beOOine an Emperor resigning 
his crown to be stipulating for hia future course 
of life, and had reason to conclude, that by 
playing his character with magnanimity, he 
might best excite a corresponding liberality in 
those with whom he treated. But when the 
die was cast, when his fate seemed fixed, he 
examined with minuteness what he must ai^ 
terwards consider as his sole fortune. To turn 
his thoughts from France to Elba, was like the 
elephant, which can transport a^illery, apply- 
ing his trunk to gather pins. Tint Napoleon 
could do both easily, becauaf he regarded 
these two objects not as they differed from 
each other, hut as they belonged, or did not 
belong, to himself. 

After a night’s consideration, the felleii 
Chief took his resolution, and dispatched Cau- 
laincourt and Macdonald once more to Paris, 
to treat witli the allies upon the footing of an 
unconditional abdication of the empire. The 
document w^s. couched iu these words: 

« The allied'1 powers having proclaimed that 
the Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to 
tlic re-establishment of peace in Europe, he 
declares that he renounces for himself and his 
heirs the throne of France and Italy, l)ecausc 
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there is no personIMiPrifice, not even that of 
life itself, which he is not ready to make for 
the interest of France.)) 

Notwithstanding his haying adopted this 
course, Napoleoti^ until the final adjustment of 
the treaty, continued to nourish thoughts of 
breaking it off. He fdrmed plans for carrying 
on the war beyond the Loire — ^for inarching 
to join Augereau^ — for penetrating into Italy, 
and uniting with Prince Engine. At one time 
he was very near again summoning his troops 
to arms, in consequence of a report too hastily 
transmitted by a general much attached to 
him (General Alix, we believe), stating that tin? 
Emperor of Austria was displeased at the ex« 
tremities to which they urged his son-in-law, 
and was resolved to support him. On this 
report, which proved afterwards totally un- 
founded, Napoleon required the mareschals 
to give him back his letter of abdication. Hut 
the deed having been formally executed, and 
duly registered and delivered, the mareschals 
held themselves bound to retain it in their 
own hands, and to act upon it as the only 
means of saving France at this dreadful crisis. 

Buonaparte reviewed his Old Guard in the 
court-yard of the castle ; for their numbers \vere 
so diminished that there was space for tliein 
in that narrow circuit. Their zealous accla- 
mations gratified his cars as much as ever; but 
when he looked on their diminished ranks, 
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his heart failed ; he retii^ into the palace, and 
summoned Oudinotbeforehim. aMay I depend 
on the adhesion of the troops ?» he said. — 
Oudinot replied in the negative, and reminded 
Napoleon that he had abdicated, — «Ay, but 
under conditions,)) said Napoleon. — « Soldiers 
do not understand conditions, » said the mare- 
schal ] « they look upon your power t'is termi- 
nated.)) — «Then on that side all is over,)) 
said Napoleon; «let us wait the news from 
Paris.)) 

Macdonald, Caulaincourt, and Ney, soon af- 
terwards arrived at Fontainebleau, with the 
treaty which tliey had concluded on the bases 
already announced by the Emperor of Russia, 
who had taken the principal share in drawing 
it up. Under his sanction, the commissioners 
had obtained such terms as never before were 
granted to a dethroned monarch, and whicli 
have little chance to be conceded to such a 
one in future, while the portentous conse- 
(jncnccs arc preserved by history. By these 
(conditions, Buonaparte was to remain Empe- 
ror, but his sway was to be limited to the 
island of Elba, in the Mediterranean, in extent 
twenty leagues, and containing about twelve 
thousand inhabitants, lie was to be recogniz- 
ed as one of the crowned heads of Europe — 
was to be allowed body-giiard.ji, and a navy bn 
a scale suitable to the limits of his dominions; 
and to inaiiitain tliis state, a revenue of six 
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millions of francs, over and above thfr^reve- 
nucs of the Isle of Elba, were settled on him. 
Two millions and a half were also assigned in 
pensions to his brothers, Josephine, and the 
other members of his family, — a revenue more 
splendid than ever King of England had at his 
personal disposal. It was well argued, that if 
Buonaparte deserved such advantageous terms 
of retirement, it was injustice to dethrone him. 
In other points, the terms of this treaty seemed 
as irreconcilable with sound policy as they 
arc with all former precedents. The name, 
dignity, military authority, and absolute power 
of an Emperor, conferred on the potentate of 
such Liliputian domains, were ludicrous if it 
was supposed that Napoleon would remain 
quiet ill his retreat, and hazardous if he slioiild 
seek the means of again agitating huropc. 

It was no compliment to Buonaparte's taste 
to invest him with a poor shadow of his former 
fortune, since for him the most honoiiralde 
retirement would have been one w hich iinitcMl 
privacy with safety and competence, not that 
which maintained a vain parade around him, 
as if in mockery of what he had formerly heeii. 
But time fatally showed, what many augured 
from tlie beginning, that so soon as his spirit 
slioiild soar beyond the narrow circle into 
which it liad been conjured, the imperial title 
and authority, the assistance of devoted body- 
giianls and experiiaiced counsellors, formed a 
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stake with which, however small, the ventu- 
rous gamester might Bgain enter upon the 
hazardous game of playing for the kingdoms 
he had lost. Thei5it6ation>of Elba*, too, as the 
seat of his new sovereignty,, near to Italy, 
and so little removfed^ from France, seemed 
calculated on pu^dse to> favour 'his resurrec- 
tion at some future period as a politrcai tha- 
racter. ' ' 

The other stipulations of this extraordinary 
treaty divided a portion of revenue secured to 
Napoleon among the members of his family. 
The most rational was that which settled upon 
Maria Louisa and her son the duchies of Par- 
ma, Placentia, and Guastalla, in full sovereign- 
ty . Except this, /dll the other stipulations were 
to be made goo<?'at the expdnsp; of France, 
whose Provisional Government were never 
consulted upon the terms granted. 

It was not. till the had effects of this singu- 
lar treaty had been experienced, that men in- 
quired why and on whjit principle it was first 
conceded. A great personage has been men- 
tioned as its original author. Possessed of 
many good and highly honourable qXialities, 
and a steady and most important member of 
the great European confederacy, it is doing 
the memory of the Emperor Alexander no in- 
jury to suppose, that he remembered his edu- 
cation under his French tutor, l-a Harpe, and 
was not altogether free from its effec! s. \Vi i h 
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these tljere always mingles that sort of showy 
sensibility wliicli delights in making theatrical 
scenes out of acts of beneficence, and enjoying 
in full draughts the popular applause ^^llicli 
they are (-alculated to excite. The contagious 
air of Paris, — the shouts, — the flattery, — tiie 
siicccss to a point hitherto unhoped h)r,--the 
Avish to drown unkindness of every sort, and 
to spread a l\iast from which no (jiie should 
rise discontented, — the desire, to sum up all 
in one word, to show magnammity in llu^ hour 
of success, seem to have laid Alexander’s lu'.irt 
more open than the rules of wisdom or of 
prudence ought to have permittcKl. It is gt;- 
uerous to give, and more generous to pardon; 
but to bestow favours and forgiveness at tin* 
same moment, to secure tlie future fortune of 
a rival >vho lies prostrate* at his fe(*t, to h(*ar 
thanks and compliments on i;via v band, and 
from the mouths even of the vancpiislu'd, is 
the most fascinating triumph of a victorious 
sovereign. It is only the consi*f[ucnc(*s w liicli 
teach him bow thriftless and uuproiilabh* a 
prodigality of beneficence often proves, and 
that in the attempt so to conduct great nation^ 
al measures that they shall [ilease anri satisfy 
every one, he must necessarily encroacli on 
the udes both of justice and wisdom, and may 
occasion, by a thoughtless iiiduljpuice of ro- 
mantic sensibilitv, new trains of misfortune !(• 
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tlie whole civilized world. The other active 
parties in the treaty were the King of Prussia, 
who had no motive to scan with peculiar 
scrutiny a treaty planned by his ally .the Em- 
peror Alexander, and the Emperor of Austria, 
who could not in delicacy object to stipulations 
in favour of his son-in-law. 

The marcschals, on the other band, gladly 
received what probably they never would 
have stipulated. They w^ere aware, that the 
army would be conciliated with every mark 
of respect, however incongruous, which could 
be paid to their late Emperor, and perhaps 
knew Buonaparte so well as to believe that he 
might be gratified by preserving the external 
marks of imperial honour, though upon so 
limited a scale. There was one power w hose 
representative foresaw the evils which such a 
treaty might occasion, and remonstrated against 
them. But the evil was done, and the parti- 
culars of the treaty adjusted, before Lord 
Castlercagh came to Paris. Finding that the 
Emperor of Russia had acted for the best, in 
the name of the other allies, the English mi- 
nister refrained from risking the peace which 
had been made in such urgent circumstances, 
by insisting upon his objections. He refused, 
however, on the part of his government, to be- 
come a party to the treaty farther than by acced- 
ing to it so far as the territorial arrangements 
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were concerned ; but he particularly declined 
to acknowledjje, on the part of England, the 
title of Emperor, which the treaty conferred 
on Napoleon. 

Yet when vve have. expressed with freedom 
all the ohjectioiis to which the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau seems liable, it must be owned, 
that the allied sovereigns showed policy in 
obtaining an accommodation on ahnOvSt any 
terms, rather than renewing the war, by driv- 
ing Napoleon to despair, and inducing the 
inarcschals, from a sense of honour, again to 
unite themselves with his c'anse. 

When the treaty was read over to Napoleon, 
he made a last appeal to his Mareschals, invit* 
ing them to follow him to the Loire or to the 
Alps, w here they woidd avoid what he felt an 
ignominious composition. But he was an- 
swered by a general silence. The generals 
wlioin he addressed knew but too well that 
any efforts which he could make must be rti- 
iher in the character of a roving chieftain, 
suj)porting his condottieri by the plunder of 
the country, and that country their own, than 
that of a warlike monarch, waging war for a 
specific purpose, and at the head of a regular 
army. Napoleon saw' their determination in 
their looks, and dismissed the council, promis- 
ing an answ^er on an early day, but in the mean 
time declining to ratify the treaty, and de- 
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mauding back his abdication from Caulain- 
coiirt; a rc((nc.st wliicli that minister again de- 
clined to comply with. 

Misfortunes were now^ accumnlating so fast 
around Napoleon, tliat they seemed of forct; 
siiflicient to hrciak the most stubborn spirit. 

Gradually the troops of the allies had spread 
as far as the hanks of the Fioire. Fontaine- 
bleau w^as snrroiimled by tlieir rietacliiiients ; 
on every side the French officers, as well as 
soldiers, were leaving his service*; he harl no 
longer the pow er of departing from the palace 
in safety. 

Paris, so iat(^ the capital in which his will 
was law, and where to liave uttered a word 
in his disparagement w’^onld have he('n thought 
worse than hlaspliemy, was h(Jcome the scene 
of his rival’s triumph and his own disgrace. 
The shouts wdiich used to wait on the Fm- 
peror were Jiow’ welcoming to the Tnileries 
Monsieur, the hrother of the restored King, 
who came in character of lientenanf-gein'rai 
of the kingdom; — the presses, which had so 
long laboured in disseminating the praises of 
the Junperor were now exerting all their art 
and malice in exposing his real faults, and 
imputing to him .such as had no existence, 
lie was in the condition of the hniHsiiiati 
who Avas devoured by his own liounds. 

Jt was yet more affecting to see courtiers, 
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(lepeiideiits, and even domestics, ^^ho Imd 
lived in liis smiles, drf)p])iii.;; ol'F under dirtcr- 
cnt ])retexrs to (pve in tlieir adhesion to the 
Jjourlmns, and provide For their own Fortune 
in tlie new world \\lnrh liad eommeiu’ed at 
I'aris. It is perhaps in such moments, that 
human nature is seen in its v(‘ry worst point 
oF view; since the Inisest and most selfish 
|)oints oF the eliaracter, which, in tin? train of 
ordinary life, may never he awakcmed into 
existence, show themselves, and heroine the 
rnlinjj principle, in such revolutions. Men 
are then in the condition of well-hred and 
decorous pc'rsons, transferred IVom an ordi- 
nary platan of imiotinjj to the whirlpool of a 
crowd, in which they soon demean tinan- 
selves with all the sidlish desires of tindr own 
safety or convenience, and all tlie total dis- 
re{;ard for that of others, which tlie conscious 
habits of politeness have suppressed, hut not 
eradicated. 

Friends and retainers dropt from the mi- 
fortnnate Napolt.’on, like leaves from tln^ fad- 
in{5 tree; and those whom shame or commise- 
ration yet delainefi near his p(?rsori Avaited 
hnt some descent pnMexts, like a risinjj; brcjath 
of wind, to sweep tiicni also awaav. 

The delect ion included all ranks, Irom 
ilerthicr, who shared his hosom eoniicils, and 
seldom was absent from his side, to the Ma- 
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meluke Rustan, who slept across the door of 
his apartment, and acted as a body-guard. 
It would be absurd to criticise the conduct of 
the poor African,* but the fact and mode of 
Rcrthier's departure must not escape notice, 
lie asked permission to go to Paris about 
some business, saying he would return next 
day. « He will not return,*) said Napoleon, 
calmly, to the Duke of Bassano. — <» WhatU 
said the minister, « can these be the adieus of 
Berthier?)) — « I tell you, yes — he will return 
no more.)) The abdicated Sovereign had, how- 
ever, the consolation of seeing, that the attach- 
ment of several faithful servants was only tried 
and purified by adversity, as gold is by fire. 

The family-connexions, and relatives of 
Napoleon, as well as his familiar friends, were 
separated from him in this general wreck. It 
will nut be forgotten, that on the day before 
the battle of Paris, several members of Napo- 
leon's administration set out with the Empress 
Maria Louisa, to escape from the approaching 
action. They halted at Blois, where they were 
joined by Joseph, and other members of die 
Buonaparte family. For some time this reu- 
nion maintained the character and language 
of a council of Uegeiicy, dispersed proclama- 

' Tlio innii liafi to plond his dosirc to remain with his 
wife and family, rather than return to a severe personal 
thraldom. 
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tions, and endeavoured to act as a govern- 
ment. The news of the taking of Paris, and 
the subsequent events, disposed Joseph and 
Jerome Buonaparte to remove themselves to 
the provinces beyond the Loire. But Maria 
Louisa refused to accompany them, and while 
tlje point was yet contested, Count Schou- 
walow, one of the Austrian ministers, arrived to 
take her under his protection. The ephemeral 
Regency^then broke up, and fled in different 
directions; the brothers of Buonaparte taking 
the direction of Switzerland, while Cardinal 
Fesch and the mother of Napoleon retreated to 
Rome. 

Maria Louisa made more than one effort to 
join lier hus])and, but they were discouraged 
on tlie part of Napoleon himself, who, while 
he continued to ruminate on renewing the 
war, could not desire to have the i'anpress 
along with him in such an adventure. Sborlly 
afterw ards, the Kinperor of Austria visited his 
daughter and her son, then at Rainbouillct, 
and gave her to understand that she was, for 
some time at least, to remain separate from her 
husband, and that her son and she were to 
return to Vienna along with him. She return- 
ed, therefore, to her father s protection. 

It must be also here mentioned, as an ex- 
traordinary addition to this tale of calamity, 
that Josephine, the former wife of Buonaparte, 
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(lid not ]on{j survive his dovvnfoll. It seemed 
as if tlm phi-woman of Martinico had spoke 
tnitli; foi* at tJie time when Napoleon parted 
from the sliarer of his early fortunes, liis 
{jrandeni’ was on the wane, and her death took 
place but a few weeks subsequent to his being 
dethroned and exiled. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia had visited tliis lady, and showed her some 
attention, with which Napoleon, for reasons 
we cannot con jecture, was extreincly^displeas- 
ed. She was amply provided for by the trea- 
ty of f’ontainehlean, hut did not survive to reap 
any Ixmelit from tlie provision, as she shortly 
£ift(*r sickened and died at her beautifid villa 
of Malmaison. She was buried on the 3d of 
Tune, at the village of Riieil. A vast number 
of lh<^ low(*r <!lass attended the obsequies; for 
slie had well deserved the title of patroness of 
the poor. 

While wo endeavour to sum the mass of 
niisfortniKis w ith whicdi Buonaparte was over- 
whelmed at this crisis, it seems as if Fortune 
iiad been determined to show that she did not 
intend to reverse the lot of humanity, even in 
the case of one w ho had been so long her fa- 
vourite, but that she retained the power of de- 
pressing the obscure soldier, whom she had 
raised to be almost King of Kurope, in a degree 
as humiliating as Ins exaltation had been splen- 
did. All that three years before seemed in- 
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alienable from bis person was now reversed. 
The victor was defeated, the monarch was 
dethroned, tlie ransomer of prisoners was in 
captivity, the |;eneral was deserted by his sol- 
diers, the master abandoned by his domestics, 
the brother parted from his bretliren, the hus- 
band severed from the wife, and the father 
torn from his only child. I'o console him for 
the fairest and larjjest empire that ambition 
ever lorded it over, he had, with the mock 
name of Emperor, a pqtty isle, to wdiicli he 
Wtis to retire, accompanied by the pity of such 
friends as dared express their fetdinjjs, the 
unrepressed execrations of many of his former 
subjects, who refused to regard liis ])rcsent 
linmiliation as an amends ior w hat lie had 
made them suffer dnrin^r his power, and the 
ill-concealed triumph of tlic enemies into 
whose hands he had been delivered. 

A lloniaii w’ould have schmi, in tliese accu- 
mulated disasters, a liiut to direct his swbrd’s 
point aj^ainst his breast ; a man of better faith 
would have turned his eye back on liis own 
conduct, and having; read, in his misuse ot 
prosperity, the orijjiiial soiirci; of those calami- 
ties, would have remained patient and contrite 
under the consequences of his ambition. Na- 
poleon belonged to the Roman school of phi- 
losophy; and it is conlidently reported, espe- 
cially by Baron Fain, his secretary, though it 
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has not been universally believed, that he 
desi^^ed, at this extremity, to escape from life 
by an act of suicide. 

The Emperor, according to this account, 
had carried with him, ever since the retreat 
from Moscow, a packet containing a prepara- 
tion of opium, made up in the same manner 
with that used by Condorcet for self-destruc- 
tion. His valet-de-chambre, in the night be- 
twixt the I ath and 1 3th of April, heard him 
arise and pour something into a glass of water, 
drink, and return to bed. In a short time af- 
terwards, the man's attention was called by 
sobs and stifled groans — an alarm took place 
in the chateau — some of the principal persons 
were roused, and repaired to Napoleon's cham- 
ber. Yvan, the surgeon who had procured 
him the poison, w'as also summoned ; hut hear- 
ing iJie Emperor complain that the operation 
of the potion was not qui(*k enough, be was 
seizelil with a panic terror, and fled from the 
palace at full gallop. Napoleon took the re- 
medies recommended, and a long fit of stupor 
ensued, with profuse perspiration. He awa- 
kened miicli exhausted, and surprised at 
finding himself still alive; he said aloud, after 
a few moments' reflection, «Eate will not have 
it so, )• and afterwards appeared reconciled to 
undergo his destiny, without similar attempts 
at personal violence. There is, as we have 
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already hinted, a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the cause of Napoleon’s illness, some 
imputing it to indigestion. The fact of his 
having been very much indisposed is, however, 
indisputable. A general of the highest dis- 
tinction transacted business with Napoleon on 
the morning of the i3th of April. He seemed 
pale and dejected, as from recent and exhaust- 
ing illness, His only dress was a night-gown 
and slippers, and he drank from time to time 
a quantity of tisan, or some such liquid, which 
was placed beside him, saying he had suffered 
severely during the night, but that his com- 
plaint had left him. 

After this crisis, and having ratihed the 
treaty which his mareschals had made for hijn, 
Napoleon appeared more at his case than he 
had been for some time before, and conversed 
frankly with his attendants upon the affairs of 
France. 

He owned, that, after all, the government 
of the bourbons would best suit France, as 
tending to reconcile all parties. «Louis,') he 
said, alias talents and means; he is old and in- 
firm; he will not, I think, cliuse to give his 
name to a bad reign. If be is wise, he will 
occupy my bed, and content himself \vith 
dianging the sheets. But, » he continued, «he 
must treat tlie army well, and take care not to 
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look back on the past, otherwise his reign \vill 
be of brief endurance. » 

He also mentioned the inviolability of the 
sale of the national domains, as the woof upon 
which the whole web depended; cut one 
thread of i{, lie said, and the whole will be 
unravelled. "Of the ancient noblesse and 
people of fashion, he spoke in embittered lan- 
guage, saying they were an English colony in 
the midst of France, who desired only their 
own privileges, and would act as readily for as 
against him. 

« If I were in Louis’s situation,)) ho said, « 1 
woidd not keep up the Imperial Guard. 1 
myself have treated them too well, not to have 
insured their attachment; and it will be Ins po- 
licy to dismiss them, giving good pensions to 
such officers and soldiers as chuse to retire 
from service, and preferment in the line to 
others who incline to remain. This done, he 
shoidd chuse another guard from the army 
at large.)) 

After these remarkable observations, which, 
in fact, contained an anticipation of much that 
afterwards took place, Napoleon looked around 
upon his officers, and made them the following 
exhortation: — « Gentlemen, when I remain no 
longer with you, and when you have another 
government, it will become you to attach 
yourselves to it frankly, and serve it as faith- 
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fully as you have served me. I request, and 
even command you to do this ; therefore, all 
who desire leave to f;o to Paris have my per- 
mission to do so, and those who remain here 
will do well to send in their adhesion to the 
government of the llourbons.M Yet, while 
Napoleon used this manful and becoming lam 
guage to his followers, on the subject of the 
change of government, it is clear that there 
lurked in his bosom a persuasion that the 
llourhons were surrounded witli too many 
difficulties to be able to suriiiount them, and 
that Destiny had still in reserve for him a dis- 
tinguished part in the annals of Europe. 

In a private interview with Macdonald, 
whose part in the abdication we have men- 
tioned, he expressed himself warmly satisfied 
with his conduct, regretting that he had not 
more early known his value, and proposed he 
should accept a parting gift. « It is only,» he 
said, anticipating the iiiareschars objections, 
« the present of a soldier to his comrade. » 
And indeed it was chosen with great delicacy, 
being a beautiful Turkish sabre, which Napo- 
leon had himself received from Ibrahim Bey 
while in h^gypt. 

Napoleon having now resigned himself en- 
tirely to his fate, whether for good or evil, 
prepared, on the 20th April, to depart for his 
place of retreat. Hut first, he had the painful 
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task of bidding farewell to the body in the uni- 
verse most attached to him, and to which he 
was probably most attached, — his celebrated 
Imperial Guard. Such of them as could be 
collected were drawn out before liim in review. 
Some natural tears dropped from his eyes, and 
his features had the marks of strong emotion 
while reviewing for the last time, as he must 
tlicn have thought likely, the companions of 
so many victories. He advanced to them on 
horseback, dismounted, and took his solemn 
leave. «All Europe, » he said, «had armed 
against him ; France herself had deserted him, 
and chosen another dynasty. He might, » he 
said, «have maintained with his soldiers a civil 
war of years, but it would have rendered 
France unhappy. Be faithful, » he continued 
(and the words were remarkable), «to the new 
sovereign whom France has chosen. Do not 
lament my fate; I will always be happy while 
J know you are so. I could have died — no- 
thing was easier — but I will always follow tlie 
road of honour. I will record with rny pen 
the deeds wc have done together. 1 cannot 
embrace you all, but 1 embrace your general 
— (he pressed the geneml to his bosom).— 
ft Bring hither the eagle, » — (he embraced the 
standard, and coiK:ludcd,) — « Beloved eagle, 
may the kisses I bestow on you long resound 
in the hearts of the brave! — Adieu, my chil- 
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dreii, — Adieu, my brave companions, — Sur- 
round me once more — Adieu. » Drowned in 
grief, the veteran soldiers heard the farewell 
of their dethroned leader; siglis and murmurs 
broke from their ranks, hut the emotion hurst 
out in no threats or remonstrances. They 
appeared resigned to the loss of their genera] , 
and to yield, like him, to nec essity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Commissioners appointed to escort Napoleon — ITe leaves 
Foiilaineliicnn on tlie 20tli April. — His interview with 
Augcreau at Valence. — Expressions of popular dislike 
towards Napoleon in the South of France — Fears for 
his personal safely. — Ilis own alarm, agitation, and 
precautions. — He arrives at Frejus — and embarks on 
board the Undaunted, with the British and Austrian 
Commissioners. — Arrives at Elba on May — and 

lands at Pt»rto Ferrajo. 

Upon liis unpleasant jmirney, Napoleon was 
attended by llertrand and Drouet, honourably 
ihitliful to the adverse fortunes of the master 
who liadbeen their benefactor when in prospe- 
rity. r'oiir delegates from the allied power.s 
accompanied him to his new dominions. Their 
names were, — General Schouwaloff, on the 
part of Russia; the Austrian general, Kohler; 
Colonel Sir Niel Campbell, as representing 
Great Rritaiii; and the (General Raron Triich- 
sess Waldbourg, as the eommissioiier of Prussia. 
Napoleon received the three first with much 
personal civility, but seemed to resent the pre- 
sence of tlie representative of Prussia, a coun- 
try which had been at one time the subject of 
his scorn, and always of his hatred. It galled 
him that she should assume an immediate share 
in deciding iiponh Is fate. 
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He received the English commissioner with 
particular expressions of esteem, saying he de- 
sired to pass to Elba in an English vessel, and 
was pleased to have the escort of an English 
ofticer. « Your nation, » hesaid^ « has an elevat- 
ed character, for which I have the highest es- 
teem. I desired to raise the French people to 

such a pitch of sentiment, but He stopt, 

and seemed affected. He spoke with much 
civility to the Austrian general, Kohler, but 
expressed himself somewhat bitterly on thi* 
subject of Russia. He even hinted to the 
Austrian, that should he not be satisfied witli 
his reception in Elb^pe migVit possibly chuse 
to retire to Great Britain; and asked (Jcneral 
Kobler, whether he thought he would not re- 
ceive protection from them. «Yes, sire,* 
replied the Austrian, « the more readily, that 
your Majesty has never made war in that 
country.)! 

Napoleon proceeded to give a farewell au- 
dience to the Duke of Bassauo, and seemed 
nettled when an aide-de-camp, on the part of 
General Bertrand, announced that the hour 
fixed for departing was arrived. « Good,* he 
said. « This is something new. — Since when 
is it that our motions have been regulated by 
the watch of the Grand Mareschal? We will 
not depart til^ is our pleasure — perhaps we 
will not deplW at all.* This,, however, was 
only a momentary sally of impatience. 
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Napoleon left Kontiiinebleau the 20th April, 
1814, at eleven o'clock in the morning. His 
retinue occupied fourteen carriages, and re- 
fpiired relays of thirty pairs of post-horses. 
On the journey, at least during its commence- 
ment, lie affected a sort of publicity, sending 
for the public authorities of towns, and inves- 
tigating into the state of the place, as he was 
wont to do on former occasions. The cries of 
Vive rEmpereur were frequently heard, and 
seemed to give him fresh spirits. On the other 
hand, the mayors and sub-prefects, whom he 
interrogated concerning^he decay of many of 
the towns, displeased i^fm by ascribing the 
symptoms of dilapidation to the war, or the 
conscription; and in several places the people 
wore the white cockade, and insulted his pas- 
sage with shouts of Vive Ic Rot, 

In a small barrack near Valence, Napoleon, 
upon :< 4 th April, met Angereaii, his old com- 
paiiiou in the campaigns of Italy, and in some 
degree his tutor in the art of war. The Ma- 
reschal had resented some of the reflections 
which occurred in the bulletins, censuring his 
opera tions for the protection of Lyons. When, 
thcr(dbre, he issued a proclamation to his army, 
on the recent change, he announced Napoleon 
as one who had brought on his own ruin, and 
yet dared not die. An angry ^|terview took 
place and the following words^re said to have 
been exchanged between them : « I have thy 

proclamation, w said Napoleon. « Thou hast 
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betrayed ine.» — a 8ire,» replied tliemaresclial, 
« it is you wlio have betrayed France and the 
army, by sacrificinjj both to a frantic spirit of 
ambition. M — « Thou bast chosen thyself a new 
master, » said Napoleon. — « 1 have no account 
to render to you on that score, » replied the 
general. — « Thoii hast no courage, » replied 
Ihionapartc. — « ’T is thou hast nonc,» replied 
the general; and turned his back, without anv 
mark of respect, on his late master.^ 

At Montelimart, the exiled hhnperor heard 
the last expressions of regard and sympathy, 
lie was no^v approaching Ib'ovence, a region 
of which he had never possessed the affections, 
and was greeted with execrations and cries of, 
— « Perish the Tyrantw — « Down with the but- 
cher of our children !» Matters looked worse 
as they advanced. On Monday, 25th April, 
when Sir Niel Campbell, having set out before 
Napoleon, arrived at Avignon, the officer u])on 
guard anxiously inquired if the escort attend- 
ing the Emperor was of strength sufficient to 
resist a popular disturbance, which was already 
on foot at the ncw^s of his arrival. The Enj;- 
lisli commissioner entreated him to protect the 
passage of Napoleon by every means possible. 

' Itineraire dc Buonaparte, p. 35. Augcreau was .in 
old ropuLlican, and liad been ready to ojiposo nitoiin- 
parte on llie d.ny. he dissolved the JiOgisIalivc Body. llo 
snlmiitted to him during his reign, but was a severe ren- 
surer of his excessive love of conquest.— ^See Vol. Vll. 
pp. 5o5-5o6. 
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It was agreed that the fresh horses should be 
posted at a different quarter of the town from 
that wheco it was natural to have expected the 
change. Yet the mob discovered and sur- 
rounded them, and it was with difficulty that 
Napoleon was saved from popular fury. Si- 
milar dangers attended him elsewhere, and, 
in order to avoid assassination, the Ex-Emperor 
of France was obliged to disguise himself as a 
postilion, or a domestic, anxiously altering 
from time to time the mode of his dress ; order- 
ing the servants to smoke in his presence; and 
inviting the commissioners, who travelled with 
him, to whistle or sing, that the incensed 
people might not be aware who was in the 
carriage. At Orgon, the mob brought before 
him his own effigy dabbled with blood, and 
stopped his carriage till they displayed it be- 
fore his eyes; and, in short, from Avignon to 
La Galade, he was grossly insulted in every 
town and village, and, but for the anxious in- 
terference of the commissioners, he would 
probably have been torn to pieces. The un- 
kindness of the people seemed to make much 
impression on him. He even shed tears. He 
showed also more fear of assassination than 
seemed consistent with his approved courage; 
but it must be recollected, that the danger was 
of a new and peculiarly horrible description, 
and calculated to appal many to whom the 
terrors of a field of battle were familiar. The 
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bravest soldier might shudder at a death like 
that of the De Witts. At La Caladc he was 
equally nervous, and exhibited great fear of 
poison. When he reached Aix, precautions 
were taken by detachments of gendarmes, 
as well as by parties of the allied troops, to 
insure his personal safety.® At a chateau call- 
ed Bouillidoii, he had an interview with his 
sister Pauline. The curiosity of the lady of 
the house, and two or three females, made 
them also find their way to his presence. They 
saw a gentleman in an Austrian uniform. 
« Whom do you wish to see, ladies?” — « The 
Emperor Napoleon.® — «I am Napoleon.® — 
« You jest, sir,® replied the ladies. — « What ! I 
suppose you expected to see me look more 
mischievous? Oh yes — confess that, since for- 
tune is adv'rse to me, I must look like a rascal, 
a miscreant, a brigand. But do you know how 
all this has happened? Merely because I wish- 
ed to place France above England. » 

At length he arrived at Frejus, the very port 
that received him, when, coming from Egypt, 
he was on the verge of commencing that 
astonishing career, now about to terminate, to 


* This, indeed, had been previously arranged, as troops 
in considerable numbers were posted for his protection 
at Grenoble, Gap, and Sistei'on, being tbe road by which 
he was expected to have travelled; but, perhaps with a 
view to try an experiment on his popularity, he looh the 
roul^ we have detailed. 
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all earthly appearance, at the very point from 
which he had started. He shut himself up in 
a solitary apartment, which he traversed with 
impatient and hasty steps, sometimes pausing 
to watch from the window the arrival of the 
vessels, one of which was to transport him 
from France, as it then seemed, for ever. The 
French frigate, the Dryade, and a brig called 
the Inconstant, had come from Toulon to 
Frejus, and lay ready to perform this duty. 
But, reluctant perhaps to sail under the Bour- 
bon flag, Napoleon preferred eml>arklng on 
board his Britannic Majesty’s ship the Un- 
daunted, commanded by Captain U slier. This 
vessel being placed at the direction of the British 
commissioner. Sir Kiel Campbell, he readily 
acquiesced in Napoleon’s wish to have hi.s 
passage in her to Elba. It was ele\en at night 
on the 28th ere he final ly tmibarked, under a 
salute of twenty-one guns. « Adieu, C*sar, 
and his fortune, » said the Russian envoy. 
The Austrian and British coiiimissioncrs 
accompanied him on his voyage.* 

During the jiassage, Buonaparte seemed to 
recover his spirits, and conversed with great 

• The Prussian Commissioner wrote an account of their 
journey, called Itim'raire de Buonaparte, jusquh son em- 
barqiicment a Frejus, Paris, 181 5 . The fads are^amply 
roiiHriiicd J)y the accounts of his fellow-travellers. Na- 
poleon always reckoned the pamphlet of General Truch- 
sess Waldhourg, together with the account of De Pradfs 
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frankness and ease with ('nptain Usher and 
Sir Wiel Campbell. The subject cliiefly led to 
high-coloured statements of the schemes 
which he had been compelled to leave unex- 
ecuted, with severe strictures on his enemies, 
and much contempt for their means of 
opposition. The following particulars are 
amusing, and, so far as we know, have never 
appeared : — 

lie was inquisitive ahont the discipline of 
the vessel, which lie commended highly, but 
assured Ca[)(aiii Usher, that, had his power 
lasted for five years longer, he would have had 
three hundred sail of the line. Captain Usher 
naturally asked how they were to be manned. 
Napoleon replied, that he bad resolved on a 
naval conscription in all the seaports and 
sea-coast frontier of France, which would man 
his fleet, which was to he exercised in the 
/uyder Zee, until fit for going to the open sea. 
The llritish officer scarce suppressed a smile 
as he replied, that the marine conscripts would 
make a sorry figure in a gale of wind. 

To the Austrian envoy, Napoleon’s constant 
subject was the enlarged power of Jlussia, 
which, if she could by any means unite Iceland 

Embassy to I’olaiul, as the works calculated to do him 
most injury. Pcrliap.s be was sensible that during this 
journey be bad beliaNcd beneaili ibe eharaeter of a hero, 
or perliaps be disliked the pnblii aliori of details, which 
infcrrpd his extreme unpopularity in the *South of France. 
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into a healthful and integral part of her army, 
would, he stated, overwhelm Europe. 

On a subsequent occasion, the Emperor fa- 
voured his auditors with a new and curious 
history of the renewal of the war with England. 
According to this edition, the Isle of Malta was 
a mere pretext. Shortly after the peace of 
Amiens, he said, Mr Addington, then the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister, proposed to him areriewal 
of Mr Pitt's commercial treaty with France; 
but that he, Napokon, desirous to encourage 
the interior industry of France, had refused 
to enter into such a treaty, excepting upon 
terms of reciprocity; namely, that if France 
received so many millions of English import, 
England was to be obliged to take in return 
the same quantity of French productions. 
These terms were declined by Mr Addington, 
on which Napoleon declared there should be 
no treaty at all, unless his principles were 
adopted. « Then,» replied Mr Addington, as 
quoted by Buonapaite, « there must be hosti- 
lities; for, unless the people of England have 
the advantages of commerce on the terms they 
are accustomed to, they will force me to de- 
clare war.» — And the war took place accord- 
ingly, of which, he again averred, England's 
determination to recover the advantages of 
the treaty of commerce between Vergennes 
and Pitt, was the real cause. 

« Now^v he continued, kindling, as he spoke. 
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« Eiifjiarid lias no poAver Avhicli c:aii opposi* 
her system. Slic can pursue it witliont I'nnitN. 
There will be a tre^aty on very uiietpial tcM ins, 
whicli will not alford due enconraf^enieiit to 
the manufactures of France. 'Jlie l]ourhon> 

are poor devils » he clnutked himself,— 

f( they are Orands-Seijpieurs, content to return 
to their estates and draw their rents; hut il 
the jieople of France see that, and become 
discontented, the llotirhons will he turned olT 
in six months. M lie seemed ajjain lo recol- 
lect himself like one who thinks he has spoken 
too much, and wa.s perceptibly more reserved 
for llie rest of tlu^ day. 

This curious ehullilion was concocted ao 
cordin{i to INapoleon’s peculiar manner c»l’ 
hlendin.|j; what mi(;ht i)e true in his narra* 
tive, vNitli W'liat wa.N intended to forward his 
t)wn purpose, and ininp^linp, it with so much 
falsehooti and <lelusion, that it reseinhled 
what the J Jijjlish poet says of the Catholic 
Plot, 

Soinr: friilli tlicrr un.s, l)iit mix’ll anil dnMli’il willi lit-.'.. 

It is probable that, after the peace of Amiens, 
Lord Sidinoutli mi^^ht have washed to renew 
the commercial treaty ; but it is absolutely false 
that Napoleon’s declining to do so had any 
effect upon the renewal of hostilities. His 
prc^phecy that bis own downfall would be 
followed by the English urging upon France a 

VOL. VIII. 
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disadvanta[;cous commercial treaty, lias proved 
equally false; and it is singular enongli that 
he who, on hoard the Undaunted, declared, 
that entering into such a measure would be 
the destruction of the Bourbons, should, while 
at St Helena, ridicule and censure T^ord Cas- 
tlereagh for not having secured to Britain that 
commercial supremacy, the granting of which 
he had represented as the probable cause of 
such a result. Thus did his colouring, if not 
his facts, change according to the mood of the 
moment. 

While on board the Undaunted, Napoleon 
spoke with great freedom of the facility with 
which he had outwitted and defeated the allies 
during the last campaign. « Tlie Silesian ar- 
my,)) he said, « had given him most trouble. 
The old devil, Bliicher, was no sooner de- 
feated than he was willing to fight again. » 
But he considered his victory over Schwart- 
zenberg as (pertain, save for the defection of 
Marniont. Much more he said, with great 
apparent frankness, and seemed desirous to 
make himself in every respect agreeable to 
his companions on board. Even the seamen, 
who at first regarded him with wonder, 
mixed with suspicion, did not escape the 
charm of his affability, by which they were 
soon won over, all excepting the boatswain 
Hinton, a tar of the old school, who could 
never hear the Emperor s praises without 
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niiittering the vulgar but expressive phrase, 
« Humbug, * 

With the same good-hurnour, Napoleon ad- 
mitted any slight jest which might be passed, 
even at his own expense. When off Corsica, 
he proposed that Captain Usher sliould fire a 
gun to bring-to a fishing-boat, from which he 
hoped to hear some news. Captain Usher ex- 
cused himself, saying such an act of hostility 
towards a neutral would denationalize her, in 
direct contradiction of Napoleon’s doctrine 
concerning tlie rights of nations. Hie Em- 
peror lauglied heartily. At another time, he 
amused himself by supposing wliat admirable 
caricatures his voyage would give rise to in 
London. He seemed wonderfully familiar 
with that species of satire, though so peculiarly 
English. 

Upon the 4th of May, when they arrived 
within sight of Porto Eerrajo, the principal 
town of Elba, which has a very fine harbour, 
they found the island in some confusion. The 
inhabitants had been recently in a state of in- 
surrection against the French, which had been 
quieted by the governor and the troops (jiving 
in their adhesion to the Bourbon government. 

* The honest hoalswain, however, roulcl iiiiflcrstand and 
valinj what w'as solid in Napoieoir.s merits. As he h.id to 
return thanks in name of the ship's company, for 300 
louis with which the Emperor presented them, he wished 
hishioiiour good hcahli, and better luck the next time.* 
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This state of things naturally increased Napo- 
leon’s apprehensions, wliieii had never entire- 
ly subsided since the dangers he underwent 
in Provence. Even on board the Endaunted, 
he had requested that a sergeant of marines 
jiiij’lit sleep eacli night on the outside of his 
caJ)in-duor, a trusty domestic also mounting 
guard witliin. lie now showed some unwil- 
iingness, when they made the island, to the 
ship running right under the batteries; and 
when lu* first landed in tlie morning, it was at 
an (?arlv hour, and in disguise, leaving previous- 
ly obtained from Captain TTsher, a sergeant's 
(lartv of' marines to attend him. 

ilaving returned on hoard to breakfast, 
after his incognito visit to his island, the Em- 
peror of l]lha, as he may now he styled, went 
on shore in forin, ahoul two o'clock, with the 
commissioners, receiving, at leaving tlie Cn- 
daimted. a royal salute. On the hcach, he 
was received hy the governor, prefect, and 
othei’ oflicial persons, with such means of ho- 
nour as they possessed, who conducted him to 
the Hotel de Ville in procession, preceded by 
a wretched band of fiddlers. people 

welcomed him with many slionts. The name 
of Huonaparte had been unpopular among 
theiii as Emperor of France, but they anti- 
cipated considerable advantages from his‘ re- 
siding among them as their own particMar 
sovereign. ^ 
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(JHAPTKll XI. 

Klba — Napoleon’s mode of life and oempatiou then;.- • 
Effects produced by his residence at Elba upon ilie 
adjoiniii{T Kin(plorn of Italy. — lie is visited by bi.s IMothcr 
and the Princess Pauline — and by a Polisli Lady. — Sn 
Niel Campbell the only Coniniissioner left at Elba.-- - 
Napoleon’s Conversations on the State of Europe. — llis 
pecuniary Difficulties — and fear> of Assassination — llis 
impatience under these causes of eomplainl. — .Motley 
nature of bis (<ourt — lie withdraws liiinself within 
Court-forms from intercourse with Sir Niel Ilamjdwdl. 
— Symptoms of sonui approaching' cri.sis . — \ jiarl of 
the Old Guard disbanded, who return to France. -- 
Napoleon escapes from Elba, — Fruitless pursuit by Sii 
Niel (jampbell. 


Klma, to the limits of whieh the riii(>hty em- 
pire of Niipoleoii was now contracted, is an 
island op|)osite to the coast of '^rnscany, abotit 
si.xty miles in circumference. Theair is healthy, 
excepting in the neighhoiirhood of the sail- 
marshes. The country is moiintainoMS, and, 
having all life florid vegetation of Ilaly, is, 
in |;eneral, of a romantic character. It pro- 
di:^es little grain, but exports a considerable 
qipntity of wines; and its iron ore has htien 
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famous since the days of Virgil, who describes 
Elba as 

Insula incxliaustis chalybum generosa metallis. 

There are also other mineral productions. 
The island boasts two good harbours, and is 
liberally productive of vines, olives, fruits and 
maise. Perhaps, if an empire could he sup- 
posed to exist within such a brief space, Elba 
possesses so much both of beauty and variety, 
as might constitute the scene of a suininer- 
night’s dream of sovereignty. Buonaparte 
seemed to lend himself to the illusion, as, ac- 
companied by Sir Niel Campbell, he rode in 
his usual exploring mood, around the shores 
of his little state. He did not fail to visit the 
iron mines, and being informed the annual 
produce was 5oo,ooo francs, « These then,» 
lie said, «are mirie.»j But being reminded 
that he had conferred that revenue on the 
Legion of Honour, he exclaimed, « Where 
was my head when I gave such a grant! But 
1 have made many foolish decrees of that 
sort.)) 

One or two of the poorer class of inha- 
bitants knelt, and even prostrated themselves 
when they met him. He seemed disgusted, 
and imputed this humiliating degree of abase- 
merit to the wretchedness of their educati )n, 
under the auspices of the monks. On th^\se 
excursions he showed the same apprehensi Dn 
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of assassination which had marked his jour- 
ney to Frejus. Two couriers, well armed, rode 
before him, and examined every suspicious 
spot. But as he climbed a mouiitain above 
Ferrajo, and saw the ocean approach its feet 
in almost every direction, the expression broke 
from him, accompanied with a {{ood-humoiired 
smile, « It must be confessed my isle is very 
little. » 

He professed, however, to be perfectly re- 
signed to his fate; often spoke of himself as a 
man politically dead, and claimed credit for 
what he said upon public affairs, as having no 
remaining interest in them. lie professed 
his intentions were, to devote himself exclu- 
sively to science and literature. At other 
times, he said he would live in his little island, 
like a justice of peace in a country town in 
England. 

The character of Napoleon, however, w”ds 
little knowm to himself, if he seriously thought 
that his restless and powerful mind could be 
satisfied with the investigation of abstract 
truths, or amused by the leisure of literary 
research. He compared his abdication to that 
of Charles V., forgetting that the Austrian 
Emperor s retreat was voluntary, that he liad 
a turn towards mechanical pursuits, and tliat, 
eve^ with these means of solace, Charles be- 
canfe discontented with his retirement. The 
character of Buonaparte was, on the contrary. 
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singularly opposed to a state of seclusion. Ilis 
propensities continued to be exactly of the 
same description at Elba, which had so long 
terrified and dis(jnieted Europe. To change 
the external face of what was around liiin; to 
imagine extensive alterations, without accu- 
rately considering the means by which they 
were to be accomplished; to w^ork within his 
pt^lty province such alterations as its limits 
permitted; to resume, in short, upon a small 
scale, those changes which he had attempted 
upon tlijit which was most iiiagnifi(;cnt; to 
apply to Elba the system of policy whic h he 
liad exercised so lonjj in Europe, was the only 
mode in w hich he seems to have found amuse- 
ment and exercise for the impatient energies 
of a temper, accustomed from his early youth 
to work upon others, but apt to become le- 
thargic, sullen, and discontented, when it was 
compelled, for want of other exercise, to recoil 
.U))()n itself. 

During tlic first two or three wu^cks of his 
rt^sidence in the island of Elba, Napoleon had 
already planned improvements, or alterations 
and innovations at least, which, l»ad they been 
to be carried into execauion with the means 
wliich be possessed, w'ould bave perhaps taken 
his lifetime to execute. It was no wonder, 
indeed, accustomed as he had been to sjheak 
the word, and to be obeyed, and to consider 
the improvements which he meditatedf as 
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those which bo(‘ame the head of a f;reat em- 
pire, that lie .should not have bceu aide to 
recollect that his present operations respected 
a potty islet, where ina{;;nitlcencc was to be 
limited, not only by utility, hut by the want of 
funds. 

- In the course of two or three days’ travel- 
lin{T, with the same rapidity which eliaractcri/- 
ed his inovennuits in his frec[uent procuresses 
through France, and showing the same impa- 
tJeiH'e of rest or dtday, Napoleon had visited 
every spot in his little i.sland, mines, woods, 
salt-marshes, harbours, fortifications, Jiiid 
whatever was worthy of an instant’s consider- 
ation, and had nu'ditatcul im[)rovements and 
innovations respecting every om* of them. 
'’I'ill lu^ had done this he was impatiemtof rest; 
and, having done so, he lackcal occupation. 

One of his lirst, and perha[)S most charac- 
teristic proposals, was to a{»grandi/c and ex- 
tend his Tjiliputian dominions by occupation 
of an uninhabited i.sland, called llianosa, which 
had heen left desolate on account of the fre- 
quent descents <»f the corsairs. He semt thirty 
of his guards, with ten of the independent 
company belon{>ing to tin? island, n|)on this 
expedition — (what a contrast to those which 
he had formerly directed!) sketched out a 
plc(n of fortifications, and remarked, with 
cofiiplacency, « Fnrope will say that I have 
alieady made a conquest, « 
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In an incredibly short time Napoleon had 
also planned several roads, had contrived 
means to convey water from the mountains to 
Porto Ferrajo, designed two palaces, one for 
the country, the other in the city, a separate 
mansion for his sister Pauline, stables for one 
hundred and fifty horses, a lazaretto, build- 
ings for accommodation of the tunny fishery, 
and salt-works on a new construction at Porto 
Longone. The Ein[)eror of Elba proposed, 
also, purchasing various domains, and had the 
price estimated ; for tlie inclination of the 
proprietor was not reckoned essential to the 
transaction. He ended by establishing four 
places of residence in the different quarters of 
the island ; and as his amusement consisted in 
constant change and alteration, he travelled 
from one to another with the restlessness of a 
bird in a cage, which springs from perch to 
perch, since it is prevented from winging the 
air, its natural element. It seemed as if the 
magnitude of the object was not so much the 
subject of his consideration, providing it af- 
forded immediate scope for employing his 
constant and stimulated desire of activity. He 
was like the thorough-bred gamester, who, 
deprived of the means of depositing large 
stakes, will rather play at small game than 
leave the table. 

Napoleon placed his court also upon an am- 
bitious scale, having more reference to what he 
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had so long been, than to what he actually now 
had been reduced to, while, at the same time, 
the furniture and internal accommodations of 
the imperial palace w^crc meaner by far than 
those of an English gentleman of ordinary 
rank. * The proclamation of the French go- 
vernor, on resigning his authority to Napoleon, 
was well and becomingly expressed; but the 
spiritual mandate of the Vicar-general Arrijjhi, 
a relation of Buonaparte’s, which was designed 
to congratulate the people of Elba on becom- 
ing the subjects of the Great Napoleon, was 
extremely ludicrous. « Elevated to the sublime 
honour of receiving the anointed of the Lord,» 
he described (he exhaustless wealth which was 
to flow in upon the people, from the strangers 
who came to look upon the hero. The exhort- 
ation sounded as if the isle had become the 
residence of some non-dcscript animal, which 
was to be shown for money. 

The interior of Napoleon’s household, 
though reduced to thirty-five persons, still 
held the titles, and affected the rank, proper 
to an imperial court, of which it will be pre- 
sently seen the petty sovereign made a poli- 
tical use. He displayed a national flag, having 
a red bend dexter in a white field, the bend 

* Oiji these subjects we are enabled to present the public 
with in accurate and iiitcrcstin^r report, drawn up bj 
Kdwdrd Hawke Locker, Ksq., now secretary of Greenwitdi 
IJospItal. 



bearing three bees. To dignify his capital, hav- 
ing discovered that the ancient name of Porto 
Ferrajo was Oomopoli (i. e. the (aty of Como), 
he commanded it to be called Cosmopoli, or 
the city of all nations. 

His body-guard, of about 700 infantry and 
80 cavalry, seemed to occupy as much of Na- 
poleon’s attention as the Grand Army did for- 
merly. They w ere constantly exercised, espe- 
cially in throwing shot and sliells; and, in a 
short time, he was observed to be anxious 
about obtaining recruits for them . This was no 
diflicnit matter, where all the world had so 
lately been in arms, and engaged in a profes- 
sion which many, doubtless, for whom a peace- 
ful life had few charms, laid aside with regret, 
and longed to resume. 

As early as the month of July, 1 8 1 4, there was 
a considerable degree of fermentation in Italy, 
(o which the neighbourhood of EIJ)a, the resi- 
dence of sevei’al members of the Buonaparte ta- 
mily, and the sovereignty of Murat, occasioned 
a general re.-sort of Jhionaparte’s friends and 
admirers. Every day this agitation increased, 
and various arts >verc resorted to for dissemi- 
nating a prospect of Napoleon’s future return 
to power. Sundry parties of recruits came 
over to Elba from Italy to enlist in his guards, 
and two persons employed in this seVvice 
wen; arrested at Leghorn, in whose possesion 
were found written lists, containing )thc 
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names of several hundred persons A>illinj> to 
serve Napoleon. The species of ferment and 
discontent thus produced in Italy was nnieh 
increased by the impolitic (ondnet of Prince 
Hospigliosi, the civil governor of TuscaiiY, wlio 
re-estahlishcd in their full forc(* <*vt;rv form 

•i 

and regulation formerly practised under the 
Dukes of Tuscany, broke up the establishment 
of the Museum, w hic:h had been instituted by 
l)Uonaparte\s sister, and, while he returned to 
all the absurdities of the old govea ument, re- 
laxed none of the iuijuists which the h’rench 
laid on. 

Napoleon’s (!ouduct towards tlu^ r(*fu{;ees 
who found their wav to filba mav lx* judj»(;(J 
from the following sk(*fch. On flu* i ith of 
July, (lolomboiii, commandant of a J)attaiion 
of the 4 fli regiment oftheliueiu Italy, was pre- 
sented to the Emperoras newly arrived. «\Vell. 
(]oloml)oni, your business in l’.lba?» — “Eiis?!. 
to pav my duty to your Majesty; stjcondlv, to 
offer myself to carry a musket among your 
guards. M — « 'I'hat is too low a siinatiou; v(ui 
musthave something better,); .said a Napoleon, 
and instantly named him to an ap))ointiiumt of 
1200 francs yearly, though it appears the Em- 
peror himself w^as then in great distress for 
money. 

About the middle of summer, Napcjleon wa^ 
visited by his mother, and his sister the Princess 
Pai^line. At this time, too, he seems to have 
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expected to be rejoined by his wife Maria 
Louisa, who, it was said, was coming to take 
possession of her Italian dominions. Their 
separation, with the incidents which happened 
before Paris, was the only subject on which 
he appeared to lose temper. Upon these topics 
he used strong and violent language. He said, 
that interdir^tinghiin intercourse with his wife 
and son excited universal repro])ation at Vien- 
na — that no such instance of inhumanity and 
injustice could be pointed out in modern times 
— that the Empress was detained a prisoner, 
an orderly offu'er constantly attending upon 
her — liiially, that she had been given to un- 
derstand before she left Orleans, that she was 
to obtain permission to join him at the island 
of Elba, though it was now denied her. It 
was possible, he proceeded, to see a shade of 
policy, though none whatever of justice, in this 
separation. Austria had meant to unite the 
child of her sovereign with the Emperor of 
France, but was desirous of breaking off the 
connexion with the Emperor of J^lba, as it 
might be apprehended that tlic respect due to 
the daughter of the house of Hapsburg would, 
had she resided with her husband, have re- 
flected too much lustre on the abdicated sove- 
reign. 

The Austrian commissioner. General Koliler, 
on the other hand, insisted that the separafion 
took place by the Empress Mari* Louisa's Qpn- 
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sent, and even at her request; and hinted that 
Napoleon's desire to liave her society was 
dictated hy other feeliiqjs than tliose of do* 
mestic affection. But allowing that Napoleon's 
view in so earnestly desiring the company of 
his wife might be politic al, \\c can see neither 
justice nor reason in refusing a request, which 
would have been granted to a felon (Condemn- 
ed to transportation. 

We have not thought it necessary to disturb 
the narrative of important evinits hy noticcing 
details which belong rather to romance; but 
as we are now treating of Napoleon in his more 
private character, a mysterious ( ircninstance 
may be mentioned. About the emd of August, 
i8i4? a lady arrived at the Isle of Elba, from 
Leghorn, with a boy about five or six yi‘ars old. 
She was received by Napoleon with great at- 
tention, but at the same time with an air of much 
secresy, and was lodged in a small and very 
retired villa, in the most remote corner of the 
island; from whence, after remaining two days, 
she re-cniljarkcd for Naples. The Elbese na- 
turally concluded that this must have been the 
Empress Maria Louisa and her son. But the 
individual was know'ii by those near Napoleon's 
person to be a Polish lady from Warsaw, and the 
boy was the offspring of an intrigue bet wixther 
and Napoleon several years before. The cause 
of her speedy departure might be delicacy to- 
wards Maria Louisa, and the fear of affording 
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the court of Vicuna a pretext lor coutiiiuiii^ 
the separation of whicili Napoleon complained. 
In fact, the Austrians, in defence of tlieir own 
conduct, imputed iiTe(;ularities to that of Buo- 
iifiparte; but the truth of these charges would 
be no edifying subject of investigation. 

About the middle of May, Baron Kohler took 
farewell of Xapoleon, to return to Vienna, lie 
was an Austrian general of rank and reputa- 
tion; a i')articular friend and old schoolfellow 
ol’Brlnce Schwartzenberg. 'J"h(‘ scene of Na- 
^ poleon''* [)arLiiig with this gtmtlejuan was (piiti^ 
pathetic on the Kmperor’s side, lie wept as 
he eml)rn;ed (nnieral Kohler, and entreated 
him lo piixaire, if possible, his reunion with 
his wife and child — called him the preserver 
ofliis life — regrettiid his poverty, which pre- 
vented his i)estowing on him some valuable 
token of remembrance — linally, folding the 
Austrian general in his arms, he held him tjiere 
for some time, repeating expressions of the 
warmest attachment. Thissensibilitv existed 
all upon one side; for an Knglish gentleman, 
who w itnessed the scene, having asked Kohler 
afterwards what he was thinking of while 
locked in the Kmperors embrace.s — « Of Ju- 
ft das Iscariot, » answered the Austrian. 

After the departure of Baron Kohler, Colo- 
nel Sir Kiel Campbell wUvS the only one of the 
four commissioners who continued to remain 
at Elba by orders of the Briti.sh Cabinet. It 
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was difficult to say wliat liis office really was, 
or what were his instructions. He had nei- 
ther power, title, nor means, to interfere w ith 
Napoleon’s motions. The Emperor had been 
recognized by a treaty — wise or foolish, it was 
too late to ask — as an independent sovereign. 
It was therefore only as an envoy that Sir 
Niel Campbell could he permitted to reside at 
his court; and as an envoy also, not of the 
usual character, for settling affairs concern- 
ing the court from wdiich he was dispatched, 
hut in a capacity not generally avowed, the* 
office, namely, of observing the conduct of 
that at whi(!h he was sent to reside. In fact, 
Sir Niel Caiiipbell had no direct or ostensible 
situation whatever, and of this the Erench 
minister of Elba soon took advantage. Droiiot, 
the Governor of Porto Ferrajo, made sucIj 
particular inquiries into the character assumed 
by the llritish envoy, and the length of his 
stay, as obliged the latter to say that his or- 
ders were to remain in Elba till the breaking 
up of the Congress, which was now settling 
the affairs of Fairope; but if his orders should 
direct him to continue there after that period, 
he would apply to have his situation placed 
on some recognized public footing, which he 
did not doubt w^ould be respectable. 

Napoleon did not oppose or murmur at 
the . continued, though equivocal, residence 
of Sir Niel Campbell at Elba; he affected, on 

12. 
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tlie contrary, to be pleased with it. For a 
c onsiderable time lie even seemed to seek the 
society of the llritisli envoy, held Irerpient in- 
tercourse with him, and conversed with ap- 
parent confidence upon public affairs. The 
notes of such conversations arc now belnre 
us; and though it is, on the one hand, evident 
that Napoleon’s expressions were iirrariged, 
generally speaking, on a premeditated plan, 
vet, on the other, it is equally certain, that his 
ardent teinperameut, when once engaged in 
discourse, led him to discover more of his 
own private thoughts than he would on cool 
reflection liave suffered to escape him. 

On the 16th iSepteinher, 18 14 ? for example, 
Sir Niel Camphell had an audience of three 
hours, durin{» which, Napoleon, with his Iki- 
bitual impatiencxi of a sedentary [xisture, walk- 
ed from one end of the room to the other, 
and talked incessantly. He was luqipy, he 
said, that Sir Niel remained in Mlha, pour 
ronipre la cliimerc (to destroy, namely, the 
idea that he, linonapartc, had further intention 
of disturbing the peace of Furope). « 1 think, u 
he continued, « of nothing heyond the verge 
of my little isles. I could have supported the 
war for twenty years, if I had chosen. I am 
now a deceased person, occupied with no- 
thing hut my family, iny retreat, my house, my 
cows, and my poultry. » He then spoke in 
the highest terms of the Knglish charaf;ter. 
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protesting it had always had his sincere admi- 
ration, notwithstanding the abuse directed 
against it in his name, lie requested the 
British envoy to lose no time in procuring 
him an Knglish Grammar. — It is a pity 
Mr Hinton, the boatswain, was not present, to 
have aC(‘ompanied this eulogy with his favou- 
rite ejaculation. 

In the rest of the conversation the KIbese 
Emperor was probably more serioiK. He in- 
quired with eagerness after the real state of 
France. Sir Niel ('ainphell informed him 
that all the information he had been able 0) 
collect ascribed great wisdom and moderation 
to the sovereign and govtirnment; but allowed 
that those who had lost good appointments, 
the j)risoners of war who had r(‘turiied from 
abroad, and great part of tlie army who re- 
mained embodied, wen* still Jittached to Na- 
poleon. In answer, niioua[)arte seemed to 
admit the stability of the throne, su])porred as 
it WMs by the mareschals and great officers; 
blit he derided the, idea of affording France 
the benefit of a free constitution. He said, 
the attempt to imitate that of fJrcat Britain 
was a farce, a caricature. It was impossible, 
he observed, to imitate the two Houses of 
Parliament, for that respectable families, like 
those composing the aristocracy of England, 
did not now exist in France. lie talked with 
bitxerncss of the cession of Belgium, and of 
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France being deprived of Antwerp. He him- 
self spoke, he observed, as a spectator, without 
hopes or interest, for he had none; hut thus 
to have mortified the French showed an igno- 
rance of the national character. Their chief 
feeling was for pride and glory, and the allies 
need not look forward to a state of satisfaction 
and tranquillity under such circumstances as 
France was now placed in. « The French, » 
he said, « were conquered only by a great su- 
periority of miinher, therefore were not hu- 
miliated ; and the population had not suffered 
to the extent alleged, for he had always spar- 
ed their lives, and exposed those of Italians, 
(jernians, and other foreigners. » He remark- 
ed that the gratitude of Louis XVIIL to Great 
Britain was offensive to b’rance, and that he 
was called in derision the King of England's 
Viceroy. 

In the latter mouths of 1 8 1 4, Sir Niel Camp- 
bell began to become sensible that Napoleon 
desired to exclude him from his presence as 
much as he possibly could, without positive 
rudeness. He rather suddenly entrenched 
himself w^ithin all the forms of an imperial 
court; and without affording the British envoy 
any absolute cause of complaint, or even any 
title to require explanation, he contrived, in a 
great measure, to debar him from opportuni- 
ties of conversation. His only opportunity of 
obtaining access to Napoleon was on his re- 
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turafrOlQ sliprt absences to Leghorn and Flo-^ 
rence, wlien his attendance on the levee was 
matter of etiquette. 

On such occasions, the tenor of Napoleon's 
]>i’ophecies ^vas minatory of the peace of Eu- 
rope. lie* spoke perpetually of the humilia- 
tion inflicted upon France, by taking from her 
Helgium and his favourite object, Antwerp. 
On the l^oth of October, while enlarging on 
these topics, he described the irritable feelings 
of the nation, saying, every man in France con- 
sidered tlie Rhine to be their natural boundary, 
and nothing could alter this opinion. There 
was no want, he said, of a population in France, 
martial beyond any other nation, by natural 
dispositioHj by the consequences of the Revo- 
lution, and by the idea of glory. Louis XIV., 
according to his account, notwithstanding all 
die misfortunes he had brought upon the na- 
tion, was still beloved, on account of the eclat 
of his victories, and the magnificence of his 
court. The battle of Rosbach had brought 
about the Revolution. Louis XVIII. totally 
mistook the character of the Frentdi in sup- 
posing, that either by argument, or by reason- 
ing, or indulging them with a free constitution, 
he could induce them to sink into a state of 
peaceful industry. He insisted that the Duke 
of Wellington’s presence at Paris was an insult 
on the French nation ; that very strong discord 
prevailed in the country, and that the king had 
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but few friends, either in the army or among 
the people. Perhaps the king might try to 
get rid of a part of the army by sending them 
to Saint Domingo, but that, he observed, would 
be soon seen through; he himself had made a 
melancholy trial, with the loss of 3o,ooo men, 
which had proved the inutility of sucli expe- 
ditions. 

He then checked himself, and endeavoured 
to show that he had no personal feeling or ex- 
pectation from the revolutions he foretold, 
n I am a deceased man,» he said ; « I was born 
a soldier; I have mounted a throne; T have 
descended from it; lam prepared for any fate. 
They may transport me to a distant shore, or 
they may put me to death here; I will spread 
my bosom open to the poniard. When merely 
General liuonaparte, I had property of my own 
acquiring — 1 am now’' deprived of all.» 

On another occasion, he described the fer- 
ment in France, which he said he had learned 
from the correspondence of his guards with 
their native country, and so far forgot tlie cha- 
racter of a defunct person, as to say plainly, 
that the present disaffection would break out 
with all the fury of the former revolution, and 
require his own resurrection. « For he 

added, « the sovereigns of Europe will soon 
find it necessary, for their own repose, to call 
on ME to tranquillize matters. » 

This species of conversation was perhaps 
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the best which could have been adopted, to 
conceal his secret purpose from the llritish 
commissioner. Sir Niel Campbell, though not 
without entertaining suspicions, judged it, 
upon the \\hole, unlikely that he meditated 
anything eccentric, unless a tempting opening 
should presc'ut itself on the part of France or 
Italy. 

j 

Mapoleon held the same s[)ecies of language 
to others as well as the British resident. He 
was affable, and even cordial (in appearance), 
to the numerous strangers whom curiosity led 
to visit him; spoke of his retirement as Dio- 
e.losian might have done in the gardens of 
Salonica ; seemed to consider his political 
career as ended, and to he now chiefly anxious 
to explain such passages of his life as met the 
harsh construction of the world. In giving 
free and easy answers to those who conversed 
with him, and especially to Fnglislimen of 
rank, Buonaparte found a ready means of 
conununi(!ating to the public such explanations 
concerning his past life, as w ere best calculat- 
ed to serve his wishes. In these he palliated, 
instead of denying, the scheme of poisoning 
his prisoners in Syria, the massacre at Jaffa, 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, and other 
enormities. An emperor, a conqueror, retired 
from war, and sequestered from pow'er, must 
be fhvourably listened to by those who have 
the .romantic pleasure of hearing him plead 
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his own cause. Milder editions of his mea- 
sures began to he circulated in Europe, and, 
ill the curiosity to see and admire the captive 
sovereign, men forgot the ravages which he 
liad committed while at liberty. 

As the winter approached, a change w’as 
discernible in Napoleon’s manners and habits. 
'J"lie altiirations which lie had planned in the 
island no longer gave him the same interest ; 
he renounced, from time to time, tlie severe 
exerciser in which he liadat first indulged, used 
a carriage rather tlian his horse, and sunk oc- 
casioiially into fits of deep contemplation, 
mingled with gloomy anxiety. 

U(! became, also, subjected to uneasiness, 
to which he liadhithertobeena strang(»r, being 
that arising froju pecuniary inconveniences, 
lie had plunged into expenses with imprudent 
eagerness, and without Aveighing the amount 
oT his resoun es against the cost of the propos- 
ed alterations. The ready money wliich he 
brought from France seems to have been soon 
exliausted, and to raise supplies, he command- 
ed the inhabitants of his island to pay up, in 
the month of June, the contributions of the 
last year. This produced petitions, personal 
solicitations, and discontent. It was represent- 
ed to him, that, so poor w^ere the inhabitants 
of the island, in consequence of want of sale 
for their wine for months past, that would 
be driven to the most extreme straits if the 
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requisition should be persisted in. In some 
of the villages, the tax-gatherers of the Empe- 
ror were resisted and insulted. Napoleon, on 
his side, sent part of his troops to quarter upon 
the insurgent peasantry, and to be supported 
by them at free cost, till the contributions 
should be paid up. 

'^riius we recognize, in his government of 
this miniature state, the same wisdom, and the 
same errors, by which Buonaparte won and 
lost the empire of the world. The plans of 
improvements and internal ameliorations 
which he formed were probably very good 
in themselves, but he proceeded to the execu- 
tion of that which he had resolved with too 
much and too reckless precipitation ; too much 
of a determination to work his own pleasure, 
and too little concern for the feelings of 
others. 

The compositions proving a weak resource, 
as they were scarce to be extracted from the 
miserable islanders, Napoleon had recourse 
to others, which must have been peculiarly 
galling to a man of his haughty spirit. But as 
his revenue, so far as tangible, did not exceed 
3oo,ooo francs, and his expenditure amount-' 
ed to at least a million, he was compelled to 
lower the allowances of most of his retinue ; to 
reduce the wages of the miners to one-fourth ; 
to raise money by the sale of the provisions 
laid.up for the garrisons; nay, even by selling 
VOJL. viu. j3 
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a train of brass artillery to the Duke of Tus- 
cany^ He disposed, also, of some property, 
a large house which had been used as a bar- 
rack, and he wept the length of meditating the 
sale of the Town^House at Porto Ferrajo. 

We have said, that Napoleon's impatience 
to execute wha^oever plans occurred to his 
fertile imagination, was the original cause of 
these pecuniary distresses. But they are not 
less to be imputed to the unfair and unworthy 
conduct of the French ministry. The French 
administration were, of all others, most inti- 
mately bound in conscience, honour, and po- 
licy, to see the treaty of Fontainebleau, as 
I'orming the footstool by which F^ouis XVI II. 
mounted his restored throne, distinctly ob- 
served towards Napoleon., The sixth article 
of that treaty provides an annuity, or revenue 
of two millions five hundred thousand francs, 
to be registered on the Great Book of France, 
and paid without abatement or deduction to 
Napoleon Buonaparte. This annual provision 
was stipulated by the Mareschals Macdonald 
and Ney, as the price of Napoleon’s resigna- 
tion, and the French ministers could not refuse 
a declaration of payiiient'without gross injus- 
tice to Buonaparte, and at the same time a 
severe insult to the allied powers. Neverthe- 
less, far from this pension being paid with 
l egularity, we have seen no evidence that Na- 
poleon ever received a single remittance to 
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account of it. The British resident observing 
how much the Ex«Emperor was harassed by 
pecuniary straits, gave it, not once but repeat- 
edly, as his opinion, « that, if these difficulties 
pressed upon him much Iongei\ so as to 
prevent him from continuing the external 
show of a court, he was perfectly capable of 
crossing over to Piombino with his troops, or 
committing any other extravagance.)) This 
was Sir Niel CampbeliV opinion 6n 3ist Octo- 
ber, i8i4, and Lord Castlereagh made strong 
remonstrances on the subject^ although Great 
Britain was the only power among the allies, 
who, being no principal party to the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, might safely have left it to 
those states who were. The French were not 
ashamed to defend their conduct on the tech- 
nical objection, that the pension was not due 
until the year was elapsed ; a defence wliicb 
we must consider as evasive, since such a pen- 
sion is of an alimentary nature, the termly 
payments of which ought to be paid in ad- 
vance. The subject was mentioned again and 
again by Sir Kiel Campbell, but it does not 
appear that the French administration desist- 
ed from a course, which, whether arising 
from a spirit of mean revenge, or from avarice, 
or from being themselves embarrassed, was at 
once dishonourable and impolitic. 

Other apprehensions agitated Buonaparte's 
He feared the iVlgerine pirates, and re- 
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queste4 the interference of England in liis 
bi^half. He believed, or affected to believe, that 
Briilart, the Governor of Corsica, who had 
been a capitain of Ghouans, the friend of 
George, Pichegrii, etc. was sent thither by 
liOuis XVIII.’s administration, for the pur- 
pose of having him assassinated, and that fitting 
agents were dispatched from Corsica to Elba 
for that purpose. * Above all, he pretended to 
be informed bf a desi{^ to dispense with the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, and to remove him 
from his place of refuge, to be imprisoned at 
St Helena, or St Lucie. It is not impossible 
that these fears were not altogether feigned ; 
for though there is- not an ^ota of evidence 
tending to show that there was reason for 
believing the allies entertained such an un- 
worthy thought, yet the report was spread 

‘ BuoiKipnrtc had particular reason to dread Briilart. 
Tills Choiinii chief hud been one of the iiiimhers who laid 
down their arms on Napoleon assuniin(^ the Consulate, 
and who had lieen permitted to reside ai Paris. A friend 
of Brulart, still more obnoxious than himself, was desirous 
of bcin|r permitted to return from England, to which he 
Imd emigrated, lie applied to Napoleon througli Brulart, 
who was directed by the Emperor to encourage his friend 
to come over. Immediately on his landing in France, he 
was seized and executed. Brulart fled to England in grief 
and rage, at being made the means of decoying his friend 
to death. In the height of his resentment he wrote a let- 
ter to Napoleon, threatening him with death by his hand. 
The recollection of this menace alarmed Buonaparte.^ when 
he found Brulart so near him as Corsica. 
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very generally through France, Italy, and the 
Mediterranean, and was encouraged, doubtless, 
by those who desired once more to place 
Buonaparte in action. He certainly expressed 
great anxiety on the subject, sometiineis declar- 
ing he would defend his batteries to the last; 
sometimes affecting to believe that he was to 
be sent to reside in England, a prospect which 
be pretended not to dislike personally, Avliilc 
be held out sufficient reasons to [)reveiit the 
course from being adopted. « He concluded, » 
be said, «he should have personal liberty, 
and the means of removing prejudices enter- 
tained aj^ainst his character, which bad not yet 
been fully cleared up; » but ended with the 
insinuation, that, by residing in Englaiid, be 
would have easier conuimnicatioii with I’ ranee, 
where there were four of his party to every 
single Boiirbonist. And when he bad exhaust- 
ed these topics, he returned to the complaints 
of the hardship and cruelty of depriving him 
of the society of his wife and child. 

While Buonaparte, chafed by poverty, and 
these, other subjects of complaint, torinciited 
Coo by the restlessness of a mind impatient 
of restraint, gave vent to expressions wliicli 
excited suspicion, and ought to have re- 
commended jirecaiitioii, his court began to 
assume a very singular appearance, quite 
the 'opposite of that usually exhibited in the 
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; courts of petty sovereigns upon the Continent. 
In the latter there is an air of antiquated 
gravity, which parades the ^wlible establish- 
ment, and endeavours to supply the want 
of splendour, and of ml ppWer. The heavy 
apparatus designed for the government of an 
independent state' is appliei^ip the manage- 
ment of a fortune hot equal to that of many 
private gentlemen; thoi^hole course of busi- 
ness goes slowly atid cumhrously on, and, so 
that appearances are tnaintaiiied in the old style 
of formal grandeur, the Sovereign and his coun- 
sellors dream neither of expedition, conquest, 
or any other political object. 

The court of Porto Ferrajo was the reverse 
of all this. Indeed, the whole place was, in 
one sense, deserving of the name of Cosmo- 
poli, which Napoleon wished to impose on it. 
It was like the court of a great barrack, filled 
with military, gendaimes, police officers of all 
sorts, refugees of every nation, expectants and 
dependents upon the court, domestics and ad- 
venturers, all connected with Buonaparte, and 
holding or expecting some benefit at bis hand. 
Humours of every kind were buzzed about 
through this miscellaneous crowd, as thick as 
motes in sunshine. Suspicious characters 
appeared, and disappeared again, without af- 
fording any trace of their journey or object. 
The port was filled with ships from all pans of 
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Italy. This indeed was necessary to supply 
the island with proyisiori$» wHeii crowded with 
such an unusual degree population; and, 
besides, vessels of all nations visited Porto 
Ferrajo, from the, varidns motives of curiosity 
or speculation, er being compelled by contrary 
winds. The few armed vessels of Kapoleon, 
and seventeen belonging to the service of the 
miners, were constantly engaged in voyages to 
every part of , Italy^ and brought over, or 
returned to tli^ "dontinent, Italians, Sicilians, 
Frenchmen, and Greeks, who seemed all active, 
yet gave no reason for thair coming or depar- 
ture. Dominico Ettori, a monk who had es- 
caped from his convent, and one Tlieologos, a 
Greek, were considered as agents of .soni(‘ 
consequence among this group. 

The situation of Sir Niel Campbell was now 
very embarrassing, Napoleon, affecting to he 
more tenacious than ever of his dignity, not 
only excluded the British envoy from his own 
presence, but even threw obstacles in ilie way 
of his visiting his mother and sister. U was, 
therefore, only from interviews witli Napoleon 
himself that he could hope to get any inform- 
ation, and to obtain these Sir Niel was, as al- 
ready noticed, obliged to absent himself from 
the island of Elba occasionally, wliicJi gave 
him an opportunity of desiring an audience, 
as he went away and returned. At such times 
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as he remained on the island, he was discoun- 
tenanced, and all attention withdrawn from 
him; but in a way so artful, as to render it 
impossible for him to make a formal complaint 
especially as he had no avowed ofQcial charac- 
ter, and was something in the situation of a 
guest, whose uninvited intrusion has placed 
him at his landlord's mercy. 

Symptoms of some approaching catastroplie 
could not, however, be concealed from the 
Hritibh resident. Napoleon had interviews 
with his mother, after which she appeared 
deeply distressed. She was heard also to talk 
of throe deputations which he had received 
from Franco. It was besides accounted a ('ir- 
(11111 stance of strong suspicion, that discharges 
and furloughs were granted to two or threi» 
hundred of Napoleon’s Old Guard, by the nu'- 
(liiim of whom, as was too late discovered, the 
alh‘gian('e of tlie military in France was cor- 
rupted and seduced, and their minds prepared 
for what was to ensue. We cannot suppose 
that such a iiuiuher of persons were positi\ely 
intrusted Avith the secret; hut every one of 
tlieiii was prepared to sound forth the praises 
ol the Fiiiperor in his exile, and all entertained 
and disseminated the persuasion, that he would 
soon appear to rcidaiiii his rights. 

At length Mariotti, the French consul at 
Leghorn, and Spannoki, the 'ruscaii governor 
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of that town, informed Sir Kiel Campbell that 
it was certainly determined at Elba, that Buo- 
naparte, with his guards, should embark for 
the Continent. Sir Niel was at Leghorn when 
he received this intelligence, and had left the 
I'urtridge sloop of war to cruize round Elba. 
It was naturally concluded that Italy was the 
object of Napoleon, to join with his brother- 
in-law Murat, who was at that time, fatally for 
himself, raising his banner. 

On the 25th of February, the Partridge 
having come to Leghorn, and fetched off Sir 
Niel Campbell, the appearance, as the vessel 
approached Porto Ferrajo on her return, of 
the iifUional guard on the batteries, instcMd ol 
the crested grenadiers of the Impcuitd guard, 
at once apprised the British resident o^^\h.^t 
had happened. When he landed, lie found 
the mother and sister of Buoiidpartc in a ell- 
assumed agony of anxiety about the fate ol 
their Emperor, of horn they affected to know 
nothing, except that he had steered ton.irds 
the coast ol Barhary. They appeared c\li eme- 
ly desirous to detain Sir Kiel Campl)cll on 
sliore. Resisting their entreaties, and repel- 
ling the more pressing arguments of the go- 
vernor, who seemed somcv\ hat disposed to us(* 
force to prevent him from re-embarking, the 
British envoy regained his vessel, and set sail 
in pursuit of the adventurer. But it was too 
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late; the Partridge only attained a distant sight 
of the flotilla, after Buonaparte and his forces 
had landed. 

The changes which had taken place in 
France, and had encouraged the present mosr 
daring action, form the subject of the next 
rhaptCT. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Rctraspcct. — Restoration of the Bourbons displeasing to 
the Soldiery, but satisfnrtory to the People. — Terms 
favourable to France granted by the Allies. — Discon- 
tents about the manner of conceding the Charier — 
Other grounds of dissatisfaction. — Apprehensions lest 
the Church and Crouji Lands should be resumed. — 
Resnseitation of llie Jarohin faction. — Tiiereased I)is- 
salisfartioiisiii the Army, — ^'Plie Claims of ihcKmigrauts 
mooted in tlio Cliariiber of Dfilcgales. — Marescha! Mac’- 
donald’s Proposal. — Financial Diibcnlties. — Restric- 
tions on the Press. — Reflections on this Subject. 

We mast now look back to the re-cstal)lisli- 
raent of the liourbons upon the throne in 1 8 1 4, 
an event which took place under circinnstanccs 
so uncommon as to excite extravagant expec- 
tations of nutiunulfeli(‘ity ; expectations wiiicii, 
like a premature and profuse display of blos- 
som, diminished tlie chance of the fruit ripen- 
ing, and exasperated llu; disappointment of 
ovcF .'^anguine liope.s. For a certain time all 
had.hccn gay and rose-coloured. The French 
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possess more than other nations the art of en- 
joyiliig the present, without looking back with * 
regret on the past, or forward to the future with 
unfavourable anticipations. LouiS' XVIII., re- 
spectable for his literary acquirements, and 
the practice of domestic virtues, amiable also 
from a mixture of bonliofnie];* md Bl tsAent for 
saying witty things, was received in the capital 
of his kingdom with acclamations, in which 
the soldiers alone did not cordially join. They 
indeed appeared with gloomy, sullen, and dis- 
contented looks. The late Imperial, now Uoyal 
Guard, seemed, from the dark ferocity of their 
asp(3ct, to consider themselves rather as the 
captives wlio were led in triumph, than the 
soldiers who partook of it. 

But the higher and middling classes in ge- 
neral, excepting those who were direct losers 
hy the detlironement of Napoleon, hailed with 
sincere satisfaction the prospect of peace, tran- 
quillity, uiid freedom from vexations exactions. 
If they had not, as they could hardly be sup- 
posed to have, any personal zeal h)r the repre- 
sentatives of a family so long strangers to 
France, it was fondly hoped the absence of 
this might be supplied hy the unwonted pro- 
spect of ease and security which their accession 
promised. The allied monarchs, on their 
part, did every thing to favour the Bourbon 
family, and relaxed most of the harsh and im- 
palatahle conditions which they had annexed 
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to their proposed treaty with Buonaparte ; as 
if to allow tlie legitimate heir the credit with 
his people, of having at once saved their ho- 
nour, and obtained for them the most advanta- 
geous terms. 

The French readily caught at these indul- 
gences, and, with the aptitude they possess of 
accommodating their feelings to the moment, 
for a time seemed to intimate that they were 
sensible of the full advantage of the change, 
and Averc desirous to make as much of it as 
they possibly could. There is a story of a 
French soldier in former times, who, having 
insulted his general in a fit of intoxication, was 
brought before him next morning, and inter- 
rogated, whether he was the person who had 
cojiiinitted the offence. The accused replied 
he was not, for that the impudent rascal had 
gone away before four in the morning, — at 
which hour the culprit had awaked in a state 
of sobriety. The French people, like tlie arch 
rogue in question, drew distinctions between 
their present and former selves, and seemed 
very willing to deny iher identity. They were 
no longer, they said, either the llepiihJican 
French, who had committed so many atroci- 
ties in their own country, or the Imperial 
French, that had made such devastation in 
other nations; and God forbid that the sins 
of either should be visited upon the present 
regenerate race of Royalist Frenchmen, loyal 
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to theiif aative princes^ and faithful to their 
allies, Avho desired only to enjoy peace abroad 
and tranquillity at hoi£ie. 

These professions, which ^^eye probably 
serious for the time, backed hy the natural 
anxiety of the monarch to make,, through his 
interest with the allied powers-, the best terms 
lie could for his country, were received as 
current without strict examination. It seemed 
that Buonaparte, on his retirement to Elba, 
had carried aWay with him all' the offences of 
the French people, like the scape-goat, which 
the Levitical law (ilrectcd to be driven into 
the Wilderness, loaded with the sins of the 
children of Israel. There was, in all the pro- 
ceedings of the allied powers, not only mode- 
ration, but a studied delicacy, observed to- 
^vards the feelings of the French, which al- 
most savoured of romantic generosity. They 
seemed as desirous to disguise their conquest, 
as the Parisians were to conceal their defeat. 
The treasures of art, those spoils of foreign 
countries which justice loudly demanded 
should be restored to their true owners, were 
confirmed to the French nation, in order to 
gratify the vanity of the metropolis. By a boon 
yet more fatal, announced to the public in one 
of those moments of romantic, and more than 
questionable generosity, which we have allud- 
ed to, the whole French prisoners of war in 
the mass, and without inquiry concerning their 
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principles, or the part they were likely to take 
in future internal divisions, ^Vere at once re- 
stored to the bosom of their country. This was 
in fact treating the French nation as a heedless 
nurse does a spoiled child, when she puts into 
its hands the knife which it cries for. The 
fatal consequences of this improvident indul- 
gence appeared early in the subsequent year. 

The Senate of Napoleon, when they called 
the Bourbons to the throne, had not done so 
without making stipulations on the part oi the 
nation, and also upon their own. For the first 
purpose they framed a decree, under which 
they « called to the throne Louis Stanislas 
Xavier, brother of the last King,») but upon 
condition of his accepting a constitution of 
tlieir framing. This assumed right of dictat- 
ing a constitution, and naming a king for the 
nation, was accompanied by another piovi- 
sion, declaring the Senate hereditary, and con- 
firming to themselves, and their heirs for ever, 
the rank, honours, and emoluments, whii'li in 
Napoleon’s time they only enjoyed for life. 

The King refused to acknowledge the right 
of the Senate, either to dictate the terms on 
which he should ascend a throne, his own by 
hereditary descent, and to which he had never 
forfeited his claim; or to engross, as their own 
exclusive property, the endowments provided 
to their order by Buonaparte. He, therefore, 
assumed the crown as the lineal and true re- 
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presentative of him by whom it was last worn; 
and issued his own constitutional charter as a 
concession which the spirit of the times de- 
manded, and which he had himself no desire 
to withhold. 

The objections to this mode of proceeding 
were, practically speaking, of no consequence. 
It signified nothing to the people of France, 
whether the constitution was proposed to the 
King by the national representatives, or by 
tlie King to them, so that it contained, in an 
irrevocable form, a full ratification of the na- 
tional liberties. But for the King to have 
ai knowledged himself the creature of the Se- 
nate’s elc( tion, would have been at once to re- 
(ogni/e every ephemeral tyranny, which had 
staitod up and fretted its pait on the rcvolu- 
tionaiy stage; and to have sanctioned all subse- 
quent attempts at innovation, since they who 
make kings and authorities must have the in- 
herent light to dethrone and annul tlicm. It 
should not be forgotten how the British na- 
tion .icted on the gieat occasions of the Resto- 
ration and Revolution; recognizing, at either 
crisis, the right of blood to succeed to the 
crown, whether vacant by the murder of 
Charles I., or the abdication of James II. In 
principle, too, it may be observed, that in all 
modern European nations, the king is nomi- 
nally the source both of law and justice; and 
that statutes are promulgated, and bCiUences 
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executed in his nan^, that 

he has the despotic to make the 

one, or to altet!: the ’ j^jl^oug)), tliere* 

fore, th^ .i^pnsiitutioh emanated in 

the usual fb^m ofa rpysdr cbairter, tlie King was 
no more "pippoWi^^ to reCal or innovate its 
provisions, than King Jobti to abrogate those 
of the Bud|^MagUa Charta. Monsieur, the 
King's hn^H||had promised in his name, 
upon hislil|HBentrance 'to Paris, that T^ouis 
would recogl|||p^ithe basis of the constitution 
prepared by the Senate. This pledge was 
fully redeemed by the charter, and wise men 
would have been more anxious to secure the 
benefits which it bestowed, than scrupulously 
to cavil on the mode in which they had bcojj 
conferred. 

In fact, Louis had adopted not only tlic 
form most consonant to ancient usage, but 
that which he thought most likely to satisfy 
both the royalists and the revolutionary party, 
lie ascended the throne as his natural ri(>ht^ 
and, having done so, he willingly granted to 
the people, in an irrevocable form, the substan- 
tial principles of a free constitution. Put Loth 
parties were rather displeased at what tliey 
considered as lost, than gratified at what they 
gained by this arrangement. The royalists 
regarded the constitution, with its concessions, 
as a voluntary abandonment of the rojul pre- 
rogative, while the revolutionary party ex- 

i3. 
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claimed^ that the receiving the charter from 
the King as ah act of his will, was in itself a 
badge of servitude;, h^d that the same royal 
prerogative which had granted these privi- 
leges might, if recognized, be supposed to re- 
serve the power of diminishing or resuming 
them at pleasure. And thus it i$, that folly, 
party-spirit, pride, and passion, can misrepre- 
sent the best measures, and the 

public mind, that the very granjlmg the object 
of their desires shall be made the subject of 
new complaints. 

The formation of the ministry gave rise to 
more serious grounds of apprehension and 
censure. The various offices of administra- 
tion were, upon the restoration, left in pos- 
session of persons selected from those who 
had been named by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. All the members of the Provisional State 
Council were called to be royal ministers of 
the state. Many of these, though possessed 
of reputed talents, were men hackneyed in the 
ehanges of the Revolution; and were not, and 
could not be, intrusted with the King’s confi- 
dence beyond the bounds of the province 
which each administered. 

Talleyrand, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whose talents and experience might have given 
him claim to the situation of Prime Minister, 
was unpopular from his political versatility; 
and it was judged, after a time, most expedient 
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to send him to the GongfflMIt Vienna, that 
his diplomatic skill mi^ght be employed in ar- 
ranging the exterior relS^pns 6f France with 
the other powers of Europe. . Yet the absence 
of this consummate statesman was of great 
prejudice to the Khig's affairs. His having 
preserved life, distinction, and frequently 
power, during so many revolutionary changes, 
proved, according to the phrase of the old 
Earl of Pembroke, that he was born of the 
willow, not of the oak. But it was the opinion 
of the wisest men in France, that it was not 
fair, considering the times in which he lived, 
to speak of his attachment to, or defection 
from individuals, but to consider the general 
conduct and maxims which he recommended 
relative to the interests of France. It has 
been truly said, that, after the first errors and 
ebullitions of republican zeal, if he were mea- 
sured by this standard, he must be judged fa- 
vourably. The councils which he gave to 
Napoleon were all calculated, it was said, for 
the good of the nation, and so were the mea- 
sures which he recommended to the King. 
Much of this is really true ; yet, when we think 
of the political consistency of the Prince of 
Beneventiim, we cannot help recollecting the 
personal virtue of a female follower of the 
camp, which consisted in strict fidelity to the 
grenadier company. 

Dupont was promoted to the situation of 
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Minister at Wats ov\ing, perhaps, to the per- 
secution he had undergone from Buonaparte, 
in consequence of l|i# surrender at Baylen to 
the Spaniards. Sonlt wa$ afterwards called 
to this important office; bow recommended, 
it would be vain to inquire,* Wheja ISapoleon 
heard of his appointment from the English 
resident, he observed, that it would be a wise 
and good one, if nopatriotic party should show 
Itself in France; but if such should arise, he 
intimated plainly that there would be no room 
for the' Bourbons to rest faith upon Soult's 
adherence to their cause; and so it proved. 

To add still farther to the inconveniences 
ol this state of administration, Louis XVIII. 
had a favourite, although he had no prime 
minister. Count Blacas d'Aulps, minister of 
the household, an ancient and confidential 
attendant on llie royal person during his exile, 
A\as understood to be the channel through 
^’vliich the King’s >Mshcs were communicated 
k) the other ministers; and his protection was 
supposed to afford the surest access to the 
lavours of the crown. 

Without doing his master the service of a 
premier, or holding either the power or the 
responsibility of that high situation, l)e Blacas 
had the full share of odium usually attached 
to if. The roy«alists, wdio pressed on him for 
gi ants which w ci c in the departments ol other 
ministers, resented his declining to interfere 
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in their fiavour, as if,, ha^ng satisfied his own 
ambition, he had becQi?|e^ndiff|irent to the in- 
terest of^^pse with \vhoi^|efViihd been a joint 
sufferer during the Migration. The oppo- 
site party, on the od^er band,, represented 
Count Blacas as an' absolute minister, an emi- 
grant himself, and the patron of emigrants; a 
royalist of the hi^^st class, and an enemy, of 
course, to all the oonstitutional stipulations in 
favour of liberty. Thus far it is certain, that 
the unpopularity of Monsieur de Blacas, with 
all ranks and parties in the state, bad tlie worst 
possible influence on the King^s affairs; and 
as his credit was ascribed to a blind as well as 
an obstinate attachment on the part of Louis, 
the monarch was of course involved in the 
unpopularity of the minister of the household. 

The terms of the peace, as we have already 
hinted, had been studiously calculated to re- 
commend it to the feelings of the Frencli 
people. France was, indeed, stripped of that 
extended sway which rendered her dangerous 
to the independence of other European na- 
tions, and reduced, generally speaking, to tlie 
boundaries which sJie occupied on the i st of 
January, 1 792. Still the bargain was not harsh- 
ly driven. Several small additions were left 
with her on the side of Ocrinany and the 
Netherlands, and on that of Savoy she had the 
considerable towns of Chainheri, Annecy, Avi- 
gnon, witli the Comtat-Venaissin and Mont- 
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belliard, included in her territories. But these 
concessions availed little; and, looking upon 
what they had lost^ crtaay of the French people, 
after the recollections had subsided of their 
escape from a dreadful war, were naturally, 
however unreasonably, disposed to murmur 
against the reduction" of their territories, and 
to insist that Belgium, at ^east, should have 
remained with them. Thi^ opinion was en- 
couraged and pressed by the Buonapartists, 
who considered the cession of that country 
with the more evil eye, because it was un- 
derstood to have been a point urged by Eng- 
land. 

Yet if England played a proud, it was also a 
generous part. She had nothing to stipulate, 
nothing of which to demand restitution, for 
she had sustained no territorial loss during the 
whole period of hostilities. The war, which 
had nearly ruined most other nations, had put 
Britain in possession of all the colonies of 
France, and left the latter country neither a 
ship nor a port in the East or West Indies ; 
and, to sum the whole, it was not in the power 
of united Europe to take from England by 
force any one of the conquests which she had 
thus made. The question, therefore, only 
w^as, what Britain was voluntarily to cede to 
dll enemy who could give her no equivalent, 
excepting the pledj^e to adopt better principles, 
and to act no longer as the disturber of Eu- 
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rope. The cessions were such in number and 
ainountf as to show that:£n0land was far above 
the meahr^nd selfish of seeking a co- 

lonial monopoly, or desiring ito destroy the 
possibility of commercial rivalry. * All was 
restored to France, excepting only Tobago 
and the Mauritius. 

These sacrifices, made in the spirit of peace 
and moderation, were not made in vain. They 
secured to Britain the gratitude and respect of 
other states, and, giving to her councils that 
cliaracter of justice and impartiality which 
constitutes the best national strength, they 
placed her in a situation bf.inore influence and 
eminence in the civilized world, than the un- 
controlled possession of all the cotton-fields 
and sugar islands of the east and west could 
ever have raised her to. Still, with respect to 
France in particular, the peace was not recom- 
mended hy the eminence to which it bad raised 
England. The rivalry, so long termed na- 
tional, and which had been so carefully foster- 
ed by every state paper or political statement 
which Buonaparte had permitted to be pub- 
lished, rankled even in generous and honour- 
able minds; and so ptejudiced are the views 
of passion, that by mistaking each other’s na- 
tional feelings, there were many Frenchmen 
induced to believe that the superiority attain- 
ed by Great Britain was to a certain degree an 
insult and degradation to France. 
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Every thipgf, indeed, ivhich ought to have 
soothed and gratil^l^i^ ipVench people, was 
at last, by irrimte^l^pings misre* 

presentation, con^^il^d into a^hject of com- 
plaint and grieVanqe: 

The government of Napoleon had been as 
compl<teIy despotic as ii bould be rendered in 
a civilised country like France, where public 
opinion forbade its being carried to barbai^ic 
extreme. On the contrary, in the charter, 
France was endowed with most of the elemen- 
tary principles of a free and liberal constitution. 
Tlie King had adopted, in all points of a ^ge- 
neral and national tendency, the principles 
proposed in the rejected constitutional act of 
the Senate. . 

The Ghaniber of Peers and Cliainber of De- 
puties were the titles applied to tlie aristocra- 
tical and popular branches of the constitution, 
instead of the Senate and Lc?gislativc body. 
Their public duties were divided soinetliing 
like those of the Houses of Peers and Commons 
in England. The independence of the judicial 
order \vas recognized, and the military were 
confirmed in their rank and revenues. The 
Chamber of Peers was tto be nominated by the 
king, with power to his Majesty to create its 
moinbers for life, or hereditary, at his pleasure. 
The income of the suppressed Senate was re- 
sumed, and vested in the crowui, excepting 
confiscated property, which was restored to 
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tlie lawful owners. The catholic religion was 
declared to be that of the state, hut all other 
Christian sects were protected. The 

King’s authority was recdgnized as head of the 
army, and the power of making peace and war 
was vested in him exclusively. The liberty of 
the press was established, but under certain 
restraints. The conscription was abolished — 
the responsibility of ministers recognized; and 
it may be said, in general, that a constitution 
was traced out, good so far as it went, an/ 
susceptible of receiving the farther impro^^e 
meats which time and experience migl,'ipo- 
coinmend. The charter was presented eseiit 
Legislative Body by the King in perso»^ 'gre«nt 
a sp(U3ch, Avhicli announced that the pn^r, the 
which it recognized were such as ha army, 
adopted in the will of his unfortunate bj con- 
Louis XVI. apt to 

Yet though this charter contained a fre had 
render of great part of the royal rights w-On 
the old race of Bourbons had enjoyed, as \Vv<l 
as of all the arbitrary power which Napoleon 
had usurped, we have seen that it was unac- 
ceptable to an active and influential [)arty in 
the state, who disdained to accept security for 
property and freedom under the ancient forms 
of a feudal charter, and contended that it ought 
to have emanated directly from the will of the 
Sovereign People. Wc have no hesitation in 

.VOL. VIII. r4 
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laying, that this was as reasonable as the con- 
duct of a spoiled child, who refuses what is 
given to him, bec^^t'^he is not suffered to 
lake it; or the wisdoiiiL of a hungry man, who 
sliould quarrel with his dinner, because he 
<loes not admire the sliape of the dish in which 
it is served up. 

This is the common-sense view of the sub- 
ject. If the constitution contained the neces- 
sary guarantees of political freedom, and se- 
lurity of life and property; if it was to be 
tabbed to as the permanent settlement and 
ThC'ark of the liberties of France, and con- 
ueral d as a final and decided arrangement, 
propotndeed to b^H&roved by the joint con- 
the Sertlie ^be legal represerit- 

The f thjal^abject, but not to be destroyed 
puties or all of these authorities, it was a mat- 
tlcal antter unimportance, whether the system 
insteadistriicted in the form of a ciiartor grant- 
Hiciy the King, or that of conditions dictated 
likniin by the subject. But if there was to be 
a retrospect to the ephemeral existence of all 
the French constitutions hitherto, excepting 
that under which Buonaparte had enthralled 
the people, then perhaps, the question might 
be entertained, whether the feudal or the re^ 
volutionary form was most likely to be inno- 
vated ; or, in other words, whetlier the condi- 
tions attached to the plan of government now 
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adopted were most likely to be innovated upon 
•by the King, or by the bpdy who represented 
the people. r ' , 

Assuming the fatal doctrine, that the party 
in Avhose name die conditions of the constitu- 
tion are expressed, is entitled to suspend, alter, 
or recal them, sound policy dictated that the 
apparent power of granting shotdd be ascribed 
to the party least able and willing to recal or 
innovate upon the grant which he had made. 
In this view ot‘ the case, it miglit be reckoned 
upon that the King, unsupported unless by the 
Royalists, who were few in number, unpo- 
pular from circTimstaneevS, and for the present 
dives ted j excepting nominally, of the great 
instrument of achieving despotic power, the 
undisputed command, namely, of the army, 
would be naturally unwilling tt) risk the con- 
tinuance of his authority by any attempt to 
innovate upon tho^e conditions, which he had 
by bis own charter assured to the people. On 
the contrary, conditions formed and decreed 
by the Senate of Buonaparte, might, on the 
popular party’s resuming the ascendancy, 
altered or recalled by the Chambers with the* 
same levity and fickleness which the people 
of France, or at least those acting as their re- 
presentatives^ had so often displayed. To give 
permanence to the constitution, therefore, it 
was best it should emanate from the party most 
interested in preserving it, and least able to 
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infringe it; and tliac undoubtedly, as France 
stood at the time, the sovereign. In Great 
Britain, the con$ti|i{iii^h is accounted more se- 
cure, because thfe'Kihg is the source of law, of 
honour, and of all ministerial and executive 
power; whilst he is responsible to the nation 
through his ministers, for the manner in which 
that power is exercised. An arrangement of a 
different kind would expose the branches of 
the legislature to a discordant struggle, which 
ought never to be contemplated as possible. 

The zealous liberalists of France were in- 
duced, however, to mutiny against the name 
under which their free constitution was as- 
signed them, and to call back Buonaparte, who 
had abolished the vory semblance of freedom, 
rather than to accept, at the hands of a peaceful 
monarch, the degree of liberty which they 
theinselves had acquired. The advantages 
which they gained will appear in the sequel. 

Thus setting out with varying and con- 
tradictory opinions of the nature . and origin 
of the new constitution, the parties in the state 
regarded it rather as a fortress to be attacked 
and defended, than as a temple in which all 
men were called to worship. 

The French of this period might be di- 
vided into three distinct and active parties — 
Boyalists; Liberals of every shade, down to 
Republicans; and Buonapart^sts. And it be- 
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comes our duty to say a few. wprds concerning 
each of these. 

The Royalists, whif^|^j:;a^ded little real 
strength to the King by tlieir numbers, attract- 
ed much jealous observation from their higli 
birth and equally high pretensions; embroiled 
his affairs by their imprudent zeal; embittered 
his peace by their just and natural complaints; 
and drew suspicion on his government at every 
effort which he made to serve and relieve 
them. They consisted chiefly of the emigrant 
Nobles and Clergy. 

The former class were greatly reduced in 
number by war and exile; insomuch, that to 
the House of Peers, consisting of one hundred 
and seventy, and upwards, the ancient nobles 
of France supplied only thirty. The rest 
were the fortunate mareschals and generals, 
whom the wars of tlie Revolution had raised 
to rank and wealth; and the statesmen, many 
of whom had attained the same station by 
less honourable means of elevation. Tlie old 
noblesse, after tlieir youth had been cxliausted, 
their fortunes destroyed, and their spirits 
broken, while following through foreign coun- 
tries the adverse fortunes of the exiled Hour- 
boiis, beheld the restoration, indeed, of the 
monarchy, but were themselves recalled to 
France only to sec their estates occupied, and 
their hereditary offices around the person of 
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monarch filled, by the fortunate children 
of the Revolution., - Like the disappointed. 
English cavalier^)'iw^ might well complain 
thht though none nad wished more earnestly 
for the return of the legitimate prince, yet 
none had shared so little in the benefits attend- 
ing it. By a natural, and yet a perverse mode 
of reasonings the very injuries which the no- 
bility had sustained, rendered them the objects 
of suspicion to the other ranks and parties of 
the state. They had been the companions of 
the King’s exile, were connected with him by 
the ties of friendship, and had near access to 
his person by the right of blood. Could it be 
in nature, it was asked, that Louis could see 
their sufferings without attempting to relieve 
them; and how could he do so in the present 
state of France, unless at the expense of those 
who occupied or aspired to civil and military 
preferment, or of those who bad acquired dur- 
ing the Revolution the national domains which 
those nobles once possessed? Yet the alarm 
was founded rather on suspicion than on facets. 
Of the preferment of emigrants in the army, 
we shall speak hereafter; but in the civil de- 
partments of the state, few of the old noblesse 
obtained office. To take a single example, in 
the course of eleven months there were thirty- 
seven prefects nominated to the departments, 
and the list did not compreliend a single one 
of those emigrants who returned to 1^'rance 
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with Louis ; and but very few of those whose 
exile had terminated nfiqi;e early. The nobles 
felt this exclusion from^^dl -favour, and ex- 
pressed their complaiiSfv w^ich some, yet 
more imprudently, mingled, with threatening 
hints, that their day of triumph might yet ar- 
rive, This language, as well as the air of exclu- 
sive dignity and distance which they affected, 
as if, tlie distinction of their birth being all 
that they had left to them, they were deter- 
mined to enforce the most punctilious defe- 
rence to that, was carefully remarked and 
recorded against the King. 

The noblesse were supposed to receive par- 
ticular encouragement from the princes of tlie 
blood, while, upon the whole, they were rather 
discouraged than brought forward or distin- 
guished by Louis, who, as many of them spar- 
ed not to say, was disposed to act upon the 
ungenerous maxim of courting his enemies, 
and neglecting those who could not upon 
principle become any thing save his fritmds. 
They did not, perhaps, make sufficient allow- 
ance for the great difficulties which the King 
incurred in governing France at so critical a 
period. 

The state of the Clergy is uext be consi- 
dered, They were, generally speaking, sin- 
cerely attached to the King; and had they been 
in possession of their revenues, and of their 
natural influence upon the public mind, tlieir 
attachment would have been of the utmost 
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consequence. But without this influence, and 
without the wealth, pr at least the independ- 
ence, on winch it;jgpt,ly rests, they were as 
useless, politically^’^^^akin^];, as a key which 
docs not tit the lock to which it is applied. 
This state of things, unfortunate in many re- 
spects, flowed from a maxim adopted during 
the Revolution, and followed by Buonaparte, 
who bad his reasons for fearing the influence 
of the clergy. « We will not put down the 
ecclesiastical establishment by force; we will 
starve it to death. » Accordingly, all grants 
and bequests to the church had been limited 
and qualified by so many conditions and re- 
strictions, as to intercept that mode of acquisi- 
tion so fruitful in a catholic country; while, 
on the other hand, the salary allowed by the 
state to each officiating curate w'as only five 
hundred livres ( 26I, i6s. 8d. ) yearly. No 
doubt each community were permitted to 
siihscribe what they pleased in addition to 
this miserable pittance; but in France, wdien 
the number of those who care for no religion 
at ail, and of those whose zeal will not lead 
them the length of paying for it, is deduced, 
tlie remainder will afford but a small list of 
suhscribers The consequence was, that at 
the period of the restoration, many parishes 
were, and had been for years, without any 
public worship. Ignorance had increased in 
an incalculable degree. « \V"e are informed, w 
was ihe ('oiuinunieation from BuonaparLc to 
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one of his prefects, a that dangerous books are 
distributed in your depajctpent.» — «Were llie 
roads sown with themv^^as the answer re- 
turned by the prefect, « your Majesty need not 
fear their influence; we have not a man who 
would or could read thcfn.>i — When we add 
to this the relaxed state of public morals, the 
pains taken in the beginning of the Revolution 
to eradicate tl|||^etitiments of religion, and 
render its proimssors ridiculous, and the pre- 
valence of the military character, so conspi- 
cuous through France, and so unfavourable to 
devotion; and when it is further remembered 
that all the wealth of the church had fallen 
into the hands of the laity, which were fast 
clenched to retain it, and trembling at tin; 
same time lest it should be wrested from them, 
— the reader may, from all these causes, form 
some notion of the low ebb of religion and 
of tlui churcli in France. 

The disposition of the King and Royal Fa- 
mily to restore the formal observances of the 
Romish Church, as well as to provide the suit- 
able means of educating in future those de- 
signed for the ministry, and other religious 
institutions, excited among the Farisiaiis a 
feeling of hatred and contempt. It must be 
owned, also, that though the abstract motive 
w^as exi'clhmt, there was little wisdom in at- 
tempting to bring back the nation to all those 
mummeries of popish ceremonial, which, long 
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before the Revolution, only subsisted through 
inveterate custom, having fost all influence on 
the pu1)lic iiiiud. 

This general feelmg was increased by parti- 
cular events. Alarming tumults took place, 
on the subject of enforcing a rule unworthy 
of Christianity and civilization, by which thea- 
trieal performers are declared in a constant 
state of excommunication, jjljp^e rites of se- 
pulture being refused to Mraemoiselle Rau- 
cour, an actress, but a person of decent cha- 
racter and morals, occasioned a species of 
insurrection, which compelled from the go- 
vernment an order for interring her with the 
usual forms. 

Tlie enforcing of the more regular obser- 
vation of the Sabbath, an order warranted alike 
by religion and good morals, gave also great 
ol'feiK e to the inlitabitants of tlie capital. The 
solemn obsequies performed for the death of 
Louis XV^I. and his unfortunate queen, when 
their remains were transferred from their 
hasty grave to t|ie royal mausolcnni at Saint 
Denis, — a fraternal action, and connected with 
the forms of the catholic church, — was also 
construed to the King’s prejudice, as if, by 
tlie honour paid to tliese poor relics, he liad 
intended to mark his hatred of the Revolution, 
and his recollection of the injuries he liad sus- 
tained from it. Some honours and attention 
JiestoNNed on the few surviving chiefs of Tjti 
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Vendee were equally the subject of misrepre- 
sentation. In short, ^^atever Louis XVI II. 
did, which had the ll^K|appearance of (gra- 
tifying those M ho hau %8t all for his sake, 
was accounted an act of treason against free- 
dom and the principles of the Revolution. 

None of the circumstances we have noticed 
had, however, so much effect upon the public 
feeling as the fear which prevailed, that Louis, 
in his veneration for religion and its members, 
might be led to form some scheme of resuming 
the church lands^ which, having been con- 
fiscated by the decrees of the National As- 
sembly, were now occupied by a host of pro- 
prietors, who watched, with vigilant jealousy, 
incipient measures, which they feared miglit 
end in resumption of their property. Jin pru- 
dent priests added to this disti'ust and jealou- 
sy, by denunciations against those who held 
church lands, and by refusing to grant them 
absolution unless they made restitution or 
compensation for them. Tliis distrust spread 
far wider than among the actual proprietors 
of national domains. For if these were threat- 
ened with resumption of the property they 
had acquired under authority of the existing 
government for the time, it was most prol)able, 
that the divine right of the clergy to a tithe 
of the prodiK'c of the earth might next have 
been bi ought forward, — a claim involving tJie 
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interest of every landholder and farmer in 

France to a degree almost incalculable. 

It is plain, froriiC^^it he have stated, that 
the IloyaJist party, whether lay or clerical, 
were so little in a condition to be effectually 
serviceable to the King in the event of a 
struggle, that, while their adherence and their 
sufferings claimed his attachment and grati- 
tude, every mark which he afforded them of 
those feelings was calculated to render his go- 
vernment suspected and unpopular. 

Whilst the Iloyalists rather sapped and en- 
cumbered than supported the throne to which 
they adhered, their errors were carefully point- 
ed out, circulated, and exaggerated, by the 
Jacobin, or, as they called themselves, the 
Patriotic Party. This faction, small in num- 
bers, Jjut forniidaljle from their audacity, their 
union, and the dreadful recollection of their 
former power and principles, consisted of 
cx-gencrals, whose laurels had laded with the 
republic j ex-ministers and functionaries, whose 
appointments and influence had not survived 
the downfall of the Directory ; men of letters, 
who hoped again to rule the state by means of 
proclamations and journals; and philosophers, 
to whose vanity or enthusiasm abstract prin- 
ciples of unattainable liberty, and undesirable 
equality, were dearer than all the oceans of 
blood, and extent of guilt and misery, which 
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they had already cost, and were likely again 
to occasion. It cannotA^^denied, that, in the 
discussion of the origv^l^^ights of human ity, 
and constitutions of society, several of this 
party showed distinguished talent, and that 
their labours were calculated to keep up a 
general love of liberty, and to promote inquiry 
into the principles upon which it is found- 
ed. Unfortunately, however, their theoretic- 
al labours in framing constitutions diverted 
their attention from the essential points of 
government, to its mere external form, and 
led them, for example, to prefer a republic, 
where every species of violence was practised 
by the little dictator of the day, to a limited 
monarchy, under which life, person, and pro- 
[)erty, were protected. The chiefs of this 
party were men of that presumptuous and 
undoubting class, who, after having failed 
repeatedly in political experiments, were as 
ready as ever again to undertake them, with 
the same unhesitating and self-deceptive con- 
fidence of success. They were never satis- 
fied even with what they themselves had 
done: for as there is no end of aiming at an 
ideal perfection in any human establishment, 
they proceeded with alterations on their own 
work, as if what Butler says of religion had 
been true in politics, and that a form of go- 
vernment 
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was intended 

For nothing else but to he inended. 

Danger did not sages of this school. 

Many of them had. familiar ^ w and 
hardened to the perUs pf the most^ desperate 
revolutionary intrigues, 'by their familiar ac- 
quaintance with the springs which set each in 
motion, and were ready to recommence their 
desperate labours vyith as little forethought, 
as belongs to the labourers in. a powder*mill, 
which has exploded ten times during their 
remembrance, and destroyed the greater niiin- 
I)er of their comrades; In the character of 
these self-entitled philosophers and busy agi<> 
rators, vanity as well as egotism were leading 
principles. The one quality persuaded them, 
that they might be able, by dint of manage- 
ment, to avert danger from themselves ; and 
the other renderedithem indifferent respecting 
the safety of others. 

During the government of Buonaparte, this 
jacobinical party was repressed by a strong 
hand. He knew, by experience of every sort, 
their restless, intriguing, and dangerous dispo- 
sition. They also knew and feared his strength, 
and his unscrupulous use of it; Tile return 
of the Bourbons called them into life, like the 
sun which thaws the frozen adder; but it 
was onlyt to show howi they v hated the beams 
which revived them. The Bourbon dynasty, 
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with all the remetnbmnces it "combined, seem- 
ed to this faction opposite to their 

favourite. I’CvoIuiiom^yi^P^ey studied with 
malignant assiduity di^|e|ree of liberty af- 
forded by the national charter, not in order 
to defend or to enjoy it, but to discover how 
it might be made the^ vantage-ground for 
overtlirowing both the throne and the con- 
stitution. 

Carnot and Fouche, formidable names, and 
revolutionists from their youtli upward, were 
the ostensible leaders of this active party, and 
most of the surviving revolutionists rallied 
under their standards. These agitators hud 
preserved some influence over the lees of the 
people, and were sure to find tlie means of 
augmenting it in the moment of popular com- 
motion. The rabble of a great town is demo- 
cratical and revolutionary by nature ; for their 
vanity is captivated with such phrases as the 
sovereignty of the people, their sense of po- 
verty and licentious fury tempted by occasion 
for uproar, and they regard the restraints of 
laws and good order as their constant and 
natural enemies. It is upon this envenomed 
and corrupted mass of evil passions that the 
experimental philosophers of- the Revolution 
have always exercised their chemical skill. 
Of late, however, the intercourse between the 
philosophers of the Revolution and this class 
of apt and docile scholars had been consider- 
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ably iaterrupted. Buonaparte, as we have 
hinted, restrain edjy^h a strong hand the 
teachers of tlie school ; while, 

by the (klat of his his largesses, and 

his expensive undertakings, in which many 
workmen were employed, he debauched from 
them great part of their popular disciples, who 
may be said, with the inconsequence and mu- 
tability belonging to their habits, principles, 
and temper, to have turned imperialists, with- 
out losing their natural aptitude to become 
jacobins again on the next tempting opportu- 
iiity. 

The party of Imperialists, or Boon ap artists, 
if we lay the army out of view, was small and 
unimportant. The public functionaries, whom 
the King had displaced from the situations of 
omohiment which they held under the Em- 
peror, — courtiers, prefects, commissioners, 
clerks, and commissaries, — whose present 
means and future hopes were cut off, were of 
course disobliged and discontented men, who 
looked with a languishing eye towards the 
island of Elba. The immediate family con- 
nexions, favourites, and ministers of the late 
Emperor, confident in the wealth which most 
of them had acquired, and resenting the insig- 
nificance to which they were reduced by the 
restoration of the Bourbons, lent to this party 
the activity which money, and the habit of 
political intrigue, can at all times commiiiii- 
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cate. But the real attd treihendoiis strength 
of the Buonapartists tefcin the attachment of 
the existing army t 4M^ hdicated general. 
This war the more as the circum- 

stances of the times, and the prevailing mili- 
tary character of the French nation, had raised 
the soldiers from their proper and natural cha- 
racter of servants of the state, into a distinct 
deliberativebody, having interests of theiuown, 
which were in their nature incompatible with 
those of the commonwealth; since the very 
profession of arms implies an aptitude to a 
state of war, which, to all other ranks in the 
state, the army itself excepted, may indeed be 
a necessary and unavoidable evil, but never 
can be a real advantage. 

The King could not be accused of neglcctitig 
to cultivate the affections, soothe the preju- 
dices, and gratify the wishes of the armv. 
The fact is, that the unprecedented difficulties 
of his situation forced him to study how to 
manage by flattery, and by the mast iinprudcut 
indulgences and favours, the only part of his 
subjects, who, according to the rules of all 
well-governed states, ought to be subjected to 
absolute authority. Every effort was made to 
gratify the feelings of the troops, and the ut- 
most exertions were made to remount, re-esta- 
hlish, and rcclotlie them. Their ranks wert^ 
augmented by upwards of 1 5o,ooo prisoners 
of war, whose iniiids were in general actuated 
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by tbe desire of avenging the dishonour and 
hardships, of tlieir defeat and captivity, and 
whose presence gri^j^^ncreased the discontent 
as well as the stren^^oi the French army. 

Wliile the King cultivated the affections of 
the common soldiers with very imperfect suc- 
cess, he was . more fortunate in attaching to 
himself the mareschal^, whom he treated with 
the utmost respect and kindness. They were 
gratified by his attentions, and, having most 
of them some recent reason to complain of 
Napoleon, it is possible that, had they pos- 
sessed absolute, or evoii very extensive inte- 
rest with the army, that disturbance in the 
state of the nation which ensued could not 
possibly have taken place. But while Napo- 
leon had preserved towards the mareschals the 
distance at which a sovereign keeps subjects, 
lie was often familiar wdth the inferior officers 
and soldiers, and took care to keep himself in 
their eye, and occupy their attention per- 
.sonally. He desired that his generals should 
resemble the hilt of the sword, which may 
be changed at pleasure wdiilc the army 
was the blade itself, and retained the same 
temper, notwithstanding such partial altera- 
tion. Thus, the direct and personal interest 
of the Emperor superseded, in the soldier’s 
bosom, all attachment to his lieutenants. 

It would be wasting time to show reasons, 
why the French army should have been at- 
tached to Napfdeon. They could not ?)e sup- 
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posed to forget i^P^long career of success 
which they had punsugi^nder his baniu?r, the 
pensions granted in countries which 

were now retrenched, ^OTthe licensed plunder 
of their Emperor's unceasing^ campaigns. At 
present, they conceived the King proposed to 
reduce their numbers so soon as he could 
with safety, and imagined their very existence 
was about to be at stake. 

Nor was it only the selfish interests of the 
army which rendered them discontented. The 
sense of honour, as it was called, or rather the 
vanity of iniHtary ascendancy and national 
aggrandizemeirlit, had been inspired by Buona- 
parte into all classes of his subjects, thougfi 
they were chiefly cherished by bis companions 
in arms. According to their opinion, the glory 
of France had risen with Buonaparte, and sunk 
with him for ever; not, as they fondly contend- 
ed, through the superior force of the enemy, 
but by the treachery of Marmont, and ilie 
other generals whom Napoleon trusted. This 
sentiment passed from the ranks of the soldiers 
into other classes of society, all of wdiich arc 
in France deeply susceptible of wdiat is repre- 
sented to them as national glory; and it was 
again echoed hack to the soldiers from fields, 
from worksliops, from inainifactorics. All be- 
gan to agree, that they had reetjived the Bour- 
bonsfroin the linnds of foreign concjiierors ;and 
that the King’s reign had only commenced, 
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because France had been^^%nquered, and Paris 
surrendered. They ramembered that the allies 
had declared the ^^teyation of the ancient 
family was combin^ii^ the restriction of 
France within the ancient limits; and that, 
accordingly, the first act of Monsieur, as lieu- 
tenant of the kingdoiUi had been to order the 
surrender of upwards of fifty fortresses beyond 
the frontiers, which Buonaparte, it was suppos- 
ed, would have rendered the means of reacquir- 
ing the conquests, of which fortune or trea- 
(‘heryhad fora time bereft him. The meanest 
follower of the camp affected to feel his share 
in the natit^l disgrace of losing provinces, to 
wliich France had no tide save that of military 
iiburpation. The hope that the government 
would at least endeavour to reconquer Belgium, 
so convenient for France, and which, as they 
contended, fell within her natural boundaries, 
served for a time to combat these feelings; but 
when it was perceived plainly, that the govern- 
ment of France neither could nor w^ould 
engage in external war, for this or any other 
object, the discontent of the army became 
universal, and they might be pronounced ripe 
lor any desperate enterprise. 

Among the soldiers, the late Imperial Guards 
were distinguished for their sullen enmit} to 
the new order of things, and deemed them- 
selves insulted at the guard of the Ring’s person 
luMiig < ommitted to a body ot household troo})S 



selected as approved loyalists* The army were 
also much disgusted, the decorations of 
tlie Legion of Hona);| ^^^ rbeen distributed 
with a profusion, vp^K^efmed intended to 
diminish its value/ But the course of promo- 
tion was the deepest source of discontent. The 
princes of the blood rdyal had been early de- 
clared Colonels General by the Ring; and the 
army soon discovered, or supposed they dis- 
covered, that under their auspices the superior 
ranks of the army were likely to be filled by 
the emigrant nobility, whose military service 
was considered as having been continued, 
while they were ih attendance iippii the King 
during his exile. . The most indecent compe- 
tition was thus excited between those whose 
claims were founded on their devoted attach- 
ment to the house of Bourbon, and those who 
had borne arms against that family, but still in 
the service of France. . The truth is, that the 
derangement of the finances, and the jealousy 
of the ministers, each of whom claimed the 
exclusive patronage of his own department, 
left the King no means so ready for discharg- 
ing his debts of gratitude, and affording the 
means of subsistence to his ancient friends and 
adherents, as by providing for them in the army . 
The measure, though perhaps unavoidable, 
was in many respects imdcsirable. Old men, 
past the age of service, or young men who had 
never know n it, were, in virtue of these claims, 
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placed in situations, towhichtheactiial warriors 
conceived they liad^^ught a title by their 
laurels and their The appearance of 

the superannuated'* fflral^i|^nts, who were thus 
promoted to situations ill-suited to age and 
infirmity raised the ridicule and contempt 
of Buonaparte’s soldiers, while the patrician 
haughtiness, and youthful presumption, of 
the younger nobles, excited their indigna- 
tion. The agents and friends of Buona- 
parte suffered not these passions to cool. 

« There is a plot of the royalists against you, » 
was inces.^ntly repe^ed to the regiments, 
upon whidl^^diese new officers werp imposed. 
« The Bourbons cannot think therbselves safe 
while those who shared the triumphs of Napo- 
leon have either honour or existence. Your 
ranks are subjected to the command of dotards, 
who have never drawn a sword in battle, or 
who have served only in the emigrant bands of 
Conde, or among the insurgent Chouans and 
Venddens. What security have you against 
being disbanded on a day’s notice? And if 
the obligations of the government to you bind 
them, as it would seem, so slightly, will you 
consider yours to them as of a stricter descrip- 
tionpj) Such insinuations, and such reason- 
ing, inflamed the prejudices of the army ; dis- 
affection spread generally through their ranks, 
and, long before the bold attempt of Napoleon, 
his former soldiery were almost universally 
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prepared to aid him in tho recovery of his 
power, 

The state of active parties in France 

we have thus descriSwpnut, as is usual, the 
mass of the population were somewhat indif- 
ferent to their principles, unless in moments 
of excitation. Parties in a state are to the 
people at large what the winds arc to the ocx'aii. 
That which predominates for the time rolls the 
tide in its own direction; the next day it is 
hushed, and the waves arc under a different 
iiiQucnce. The people of France at large were 
averse to the Republicans, or Jacobins. They 
retained too awful an impression Qj^he horrors 
of the tyranny exercised by these political fa- 
natics, 10 regard them otherwise than with 
terror. They were as little Buonapaitists ; 
because they dreaded the restless temper of 
him who gave name to this faction, and sa>v 
that while he was at the head of the French 
government, the state ofwarmnstbe perpetual. 
They could not be termed Royalists, for tlicy 
comprehended many with whom the name of 
Rourbon had lost its charms; and a very lar{;c 
proportion of the country had their fortune and 
prosperity so intimately connected witli ihe 
Revolution, that they were not disposed to af- 
ford any countenance to the rc-establishmcnt 
of the monarchy on its ancient footing. 

Upon the whole, this class of Frenchmen, 
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who may be called Moderates or Constitution- 
alists, and wlio c^^^ined the great bulk of 
the men of properj^^lbstance, and education, 
hoped well of government. His 

good sense, humanity, love of justice, modera- 
^tion, and other valuable qualities, recommend- 
ed him to their esteem, and they thought his 
rcsiorationmightbeconsideredastheguarantee 
of a lasting peace with the other natio]|tf^£u- 
rope. But they dreaded and depreSHPlhat 
countei-revolutionary redaction, as t^ esta- 
blished hirase was, which was regarded as the 
object oryhe princes of the blood, the nobility, 
an<l the The property of many of the 

constitutoiialists was vested in national do- 
mains, ad they watched with doubt and fear 
every stp which the emigrant nobility and 
clergy jemed disposed to take for recovery of 
thei^iormer rights. 

Ml tills subject the moderate party were 
sensitively jealous, and the proceedings wdiicli 
took place in the Chamber of Deputies threw 
striking light on the state of the public mind. 
We must, therefore, turn the reader s atten- 
tion in that direction. 

A petty riot, concerning precedence, had 
arisen in a church called Durnac, between the 
seigneur of the parish and the mayor of the 
commune. The mayor brought the affair be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies by a violent 
petition, in which he generalized his com- 
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plaint against the whole body of emigrants, 
whom he accused of d^Hpg to place them- 
selves above the con^S|^^d authorities, and 
to treat France as a *^^t^ered country. The 
Chamber, aolh Novelnber, i8i4, treated the 
language of the petition as calumnious, and 
the squabble as unworthy of their notice. 
13iit the debate called forth expressions which 
intimated a suspicion that there existed a dark 
and secret system, which tended to sow the 
seeds of discord and anarchy among the citi- 
zens, and to resiiscitate pretensions iucompa> 
tihle with the laws. « It was, » said the mem- 
ber who made this statement, « iiidportant to 
impress every class of Frenchmen with the 
grejit idea, that there was no safety for Franc'ci, 
for the King, for every member of society, but 
in the maintenance of those constitutional 
principles on which were founded the laws 
for protecting the whole. >» 

The claims of the emigrants for restoration 
of their forfeited property were, abstractedly, 
as just and indubitable as that of the King to 
the throne. But the political considerations 
in which they were involved rendered any 
general attempt to enforce those claims the 
certain signal of civil war; a civil war almost 
certain to end in a second expatriation, both 
of the royal family and their followers. In 
this dilemma, government seems to have look- 
ed anxiously for some means of compromise 
VOL. VI!1. I 5 
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which might afford relief to the emigrants, 
without innovating on that article of the char- 
ter wliich ratified tli^^^e of national domains. 
Monsieur Ferrand ^Broight forward in the 
Chamber of Delegates, a motion for the resto- 
ration of such estates of emigrants as yet re- 
mained unsold. But this involved a question 
res[)e(^tiTig the rights of the much more nume- 
rous class whose property had been seized 
upon by the state, and disposed of to third 
parties, to whom it was guaranteed by the 
charter. Since these gentlemen could not 
be restored ex jurcy to their estates, as was 
pro[)Oscd towards their more fortunate l)re- 
tbreri, they had at least a title to the price 
wliich had been surrogated in place of the 
property, of which price the nation had still 
])ossessioii. 

These proposals called forward Mon- 
sieur Durbach, who charged Ferrand with 
the fatal purpose of opening the door on the 
vast subject of national domains. « Already,)) 
continued the orator, « the two extremiiios of 
the kingdom have resounded with the words 
of the minister, as with the claps which pre- 
cede the thunderbolt. The effect which they 
have produced has been so rapid and so gene- 
ral, that all civil transactions have been at 
once suspended. A general distrust and ex- 
cessive fear have caused a stagnation, the 
(d'fects of which even the royal treasury lias 
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felt. The proprietors of national property 
can no longer sell or n^c^tgage their estates. 
They are suddenly poverty in the 

vei'y bosom of vvealili.'^ Whence arises this 
calamity ? The cause of it is the declaration 
of the minister, that the property they possess 
does not legally belong to them. For this is, 
in fact, the consequence of his assertion, that 
the law recognizes in the emigrants a right 
to property which always existed.’ » 

The celebrated Mareschal Macdonald, a 
friend at once of monarchy and frecdoni, of 
France and the Bourhoiis, undertook to bring 
forward a plan for satisfying th0 /emigrants, 
as far as the condition of the nation permitted ; 
and giving, at the same time, some indemnity 
for the pensions assigned l>y Buonaparte to 
his veteran soldiers, which, during his reign, 
had been paid from countries beyond the 
verge of France, until after the retreat from 
Moscow, when they ceased to be paid at all. 
The inarcschars statement of the extent of 
the sale of the national domains shows how 
formidable the task of undoing that extensive 
transference of property must necessarily 
have been; the number of persons directly or 
indirectly interested in the question of their 
security, amounting to nine or ten millions. 
(( Against this Colossus, » continued the ma- 
reschal, « whose height the eye cannot mea- 
sure, some impotent efforts would affect to 
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direct themselves; hut the wisdom of the King 
has foreseen tliis dapper, even for the sake of « 
those iniprndcntjjbimans wlio might have 
exposed theinselv^*ro'‘it » He proceeded, 
in a very eloquent strain, to eulogize the con- 
duct of the emigrants, to express respect for 
tlieir persons, compassion for their mislbr- 
tiines, honour for their fidelity, and proceed- 
ed to observe, that the existence of these old 
proprietors, as having claims on the esuites 
which had been acquired by others, placed 
them in a situation which ought not to exist. 
He therefore proposed that the nation should 
satisfy tlj^^,Jplaims of these unfortunate gen- 
fleiiien, iflibt in full, at least upon such terms 
of composition as had been applied to other 
national obligations. Upon this footing, he 
calculated that an annuity of twelve millions 
of livres yearly would pay off the claims of 
the various emigrants of all descriptions. He 
next drew a picture of the distressed veteran 
soldiers; pensioners of the state who had been 
reduced to distress by the discontinuance of 
their pensions, bought with tlicir blood in a 
thousand battles. Three millions more of 
livres lie computed as necessary to discharge* 
this sacred obligation. 

There was wisdom, manliness, and gene- 
rosity in the plan of Mareschal Macdonald; 
and, could it have been carried into decisive 
.‘vecution, it would have greatly appeased the 
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fears and jealousies of the proprietors of na- 
tional domains, and slio^n an impartiality l)t*- 
twixttlie claims of the .^lg^ants and those oi 
the army, which o^^M^to have coneiliatc<l 
both. Unhappily, funds were wanting, and 
the royal government, so far from being able 
to incur a new expense of fifteen millions 
yearly, was not in a condition to dischaqje 
tlie various demands upon them, without con- 
tinuing the oppressive tax of les (h oits rdmis. 

It is, indeed, on the subject of finance and 
taxation, that almost all revolutions among 
civilized nations have been found to hinge; and 
there is scarce any judging how||pilig actual 
oppression may be endured, so^fong as it 
spares the purse of individuals, or how early 
a heavy tax, even for the most necessary oh- 
j(*rt.s, will excite insurrection. Without tlie 
heavy taxation of the Spaniards, the Dutch 
vvoidd scarcely have rebelled against tliem; it 
was imposts which fired the blood of the Swis.^ 
against the xVustrians ; without the starnp-acr. 
the American llevoliitiou might have hccii 
long postponed ; and but for the disorder of 
the I’rench finances, Louis XV 1. need ncvei 
have summoned together the National As- 
sembly. France was now again agitated by 
one of those fever fits, whic^h arisen from tlie 
sensitiveness of die subject’s purse*. 

A report on the state of the public liiiances, 
l)v the Al)be de Muntesqiiieu, liad given a 
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singular instance of Buonaparte’s deceptive 
policy. Annual expo$itions of national receipt 
and expenditure periodically pub- 

lished since he assilih^d the reins of govern- 
nient, which were, to outward appearaiK C; 
unchallengeably accurate; and, as they seem- 
ed to balance each other, afforded the fair 
prospect that, the revenues of the state being 
realized, the expenses could not fall into 
arrear. But in reality, a number of extraor- 
dinary expenses were withheld from the view 
of the public, while, on the other hand, the 
produce of the taxes was over-estimated. 
Thus the^iyo budgets of 1 8 1 a and 1 8 1 3, up jh 
close examination, exhibited a deficit of up- 
wards of three hundred and twelve millions 
of livres, or thirteen millions sterling. Buo- 
naparte was not ignorant of this fact, but 
concealed it from the eyes of the nation, in 
hopes of replacing it, as in his more success- 
ful days, by foreign tribute, and, in the mean 
time, supplied himself by the antici[)ation 
of other funds; as an unfaithful book-k('('pcr 
makes up a plausible balance to meet the ca c 
of his master, and covers his peculations by 
his dexterity in the use of ciphers. Upon the 
whole, the debts of France appeared to have 
increased in the course of thirteen years to 
the extent of i ,(>45,4^9,000 francs, or more 
than sixty-eight millions and a half of sterling 
money. 
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These financial involvements accoivlcd ill 
with the nccomplishment of an iinrortiinatc 
and hasty promise of MoiiiBienr, that the seven' 
and pressing taxes called/e;$ droits r^unis should 
be abolished, which had been made when he 
first entered France, and while, betwixt liope 
and despair, he essayed every indiieeinent 
for the purpose of drawing adln'rents to tin? 
royal cause. On the other hand, the king, 
upon ascending the throne, had engaged him- 
self, with perhaps too much latitude, to |)ay 
all the engagements which the state had con- 
tracted under the preceding government. To 
redeem both of these pledges was unpossihlc;, 
for without continuing this veiy obnoxious 
and oppressive tax, the cro^vn could not have 
the means of discharging the national debt. 
A plan was in vain proposed by Jalabert to 
r(!place this oppressive excisi! by a duty on 
wines; the motion was referred to a lomniittcc 
of the Chamber of llepresentatives, but the 
suhstitiilion seems to have been found im- 
posMble. Ijouis naturally made tin* promise 
of his brother give way to his own more deli- 
berate engageini'iit. Ihit it is not the less 
true, that hv continuing to levy les droits retmts^ 
manv, not otherwise disinclined to tlic royal 
govcrniiH'iit than as it affected their purses, 
were enabled to charge the kin.;; with hrc^acdi 
of faith towards Ins subjects, and would li.steii 
to no defence upon a topic on w Inch few p(‘o- 
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pie ar3 disposed to hear reason against their 
own interest. 

There remaiiiediWjet " another subject of 
alarm and dread, to the minds not only 

of those who were desirous of revolution, or, 
according to the Roman phrase, cupidi nova- 
rum rerum; but of others, who, devotedly at- 
ta(died to the welfare of France, desired to 
see her enjoy, under the sway of a legitimate 
monarch, the exercise of national liberty. 
They had the misfortune to see that liberty 
attacked in the point where it is most sen- 
sitive, namely, by imposing restraints upon 
the piiblie^ili:ess* 

Jhionaparte had made it part of his system 
to keep this powerful engine in hk own iron 
hand, well aware that his system of despotism 
(!Ould not have subsisted for six months, if his 
actions had been e.xposed to the censure of 
the public, and his statements to contradic- 
tion and to argument. The Bourbons having 
unloosed the chain by which ihe liberty of llie 
press was confined, the spirit of literary and 
political controversy rushed out with such 
demoniacal violence, as astonished and ter- 
rified those who had released it from confine- 
ment. The quantity of furious abuse poured 
out against the Bourbons might have au- 
thorised tlie authors to use the words of (ila- 
liban, — 
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You me laii^inage, and my prolit 011 t 

(s — I know how to 

Eager to repress wliicli displayed 

itself so unequivocally, ii Ynotion was made on 
the 4 tli of July, 18 1 4 ? for establishing a cen- 
sorship upon pamphlets under a certain length, 
and placing all journals and newspapers under 
the direction of government. 

This important subject was discussed with 
great inanliness and talent in the Assembly; 
but it is one of the many political maxims 
which the British receive as theorems, that, 
without absolute freedom of the ^ii^ic press 
(to be exercised always on the of such 
as misuse it), there can neither be enlightened 
patriotism nor liberal discussion? and that, 
although the forms of a free constitution may 
be preserved where this liberty is restricted, 
they will soon lull to have the iiccc^ssary beiu!- 
jicial effects in protecting the rights of the 
community and the safety of individuals. TIic 
liberty of the press affords a cliannel through 
which the injured may challenge In', opprcjssor 
at the bar of the nation; it is the means by 
which public men may, in case of misconduct, 
be arraigned before llieir own and sncce(jding 
ages; it is the only mode in which bold and un- 
disguised truth can press its way into the ca- 
binets of inoiiarclis; and it is the privilege, by 
means of w'hich In?, who vainly lifts bis voici? 
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against the corruptions or prejudices of his 
own lime, may leay^hi^ counsels upon record 
as a legacy to iinpai^^mgsterity. The cruelty 
which would deafi^TOe ear and extinguish 
tlie sight of an individual, resembles, in some 
similar degree, his guilt, who, by restricting the 
freedom of the press, would reduce a nation 
to the deafness of prejudice and the blindness 
of ignorance. The tlownfall of this species 
of freedom, as it is the hrsi symptom of the 
decay of national liberty, has been in all ages 
followed hy its total <lo.-,truction, and it may 
be justly pi'piiounced that tliev cannot exist se- 
parately; the elegiac poet has said of his 

hero and the country to which he belonged — 

Hie (ibi supercsse tu non polos illi. 

We must own, at the same time, that as no 
good comes to us unmixed with evil, the nidi- 
mited freedom of the prtiss is attmided with 
obvious iiieonveiiienccs, which, N\ hen a nation 
is in a certain slate of exialation, render tlie 
exercise of it ])<!ciiiiarl^ dan;;erons. This is 
especially the case A\hen a pi'iiplc, as thini in 
France, are suddenly .eh'ased from a sfati^ of 
bondage, and <lisj)used, « like yuiitlifnl colts 
broke loose, » to make tlie most extravagant 
use of their liberty. Witli minds unprepared 
for discussion; with that degree of political 
misinformation which has done this age more 
dire mischief than absolute ignorance itself 
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could have effected; subject to be influenced 
by the dashing pamphleteer, wliosootiies their 
prevailing passions, at^th^pralions of their po- 
pular demagogues soothfea those of the Athe- 
nians, — it has been the opinion of many 
statesmen, that to withhold from such a nation 
the freedom of tlie press, is a measure justifia- 
ble alike by reason and necessity. We pro- 
portion, say tin.’se reasoners, liberty to the 
power of enjoying if., 'riu‘ considerate and 
the peaceful we siifba' (o walk at liberty, and 
armed, if their occasion'* r<*<jiiiri‘ it; but >ve 
restrain the child, wv. w ithhold w eapons from 
the rnfliaii, and we fetter tlu* VVhv, 

therefore, they ask, should a nation, when in 
a state of (over, be supplied, without restric- 
tion, with the indulgeiiees which must neces- 
sarily increase the disorder? Our answer is 
ready, that, {jrantiiij* the abuse of‘ the liberty 
oi ibe i»r(>s to in tlie most fearful latitude 

(and w e iiued n t !o(»klo rrama* for examples), 
tlie advanta;;t s d( riv/ il lioni it ai e so inestima- 
ble, that, to dvpriNc «d tluMii, would be as 
if an arcluK'cf .si;oidd up tlici window> 

wbieli ajppjv ii ;;l.t . ’d a’.r lt> a mansion, be- 
cause a certain pi oporiion of cold, and perhaps 
of rain, may force i heir way in at the aperture. 
Ilcsides, w'<' acknowledge ourselves peculiarly 
jealous of ibo sentiments of tin* members of 
every government on this delicate subject. 
Their situation nmders them doubtful Irieuds 
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to a privilege, through which alone they can he 
rendered aincnahlc public for the abuse 

of their power, and^|^<$iigh which also they 
often see their just aha temperate exercise of 
authority maligned and misconstrued. To 
princes, also, the license of the press is, for 
many reasons, distasteful. To put it under 
regulation, seems easy and desirable, and the 
hardship on the community not greater (in 
their account), than the enforcing of decent 
respect and subordination, — of the sort of eti- 
qiu'tte, in short, which is established in all 
courts, and which forbids the saying, under 
any pret^f^what may be rude or disagreea- 
ble to a sovereign, or even un pleasing to he 
heard. Under these circumstances, and in 
the present state of France, men rather re- 
gretted than wondered that the ministers of 
Louis XV] 11, were disposed to place restric- 
tions on the freedom of the press, or that they 
effected their purpose of placing the light of 
nations under a censorial Inishel. 

But the victory thus obtained brought addi- 
tional evils on the gOYCrnmcnt. The law was 
evaded under various devices; the works 
which it was intended to intcu’cept, acquired 
circulation and importance from the very cir- 
cumstance of their being prohibited; while the 
whole tenor of the measure impressed many 
wlio had otherwise been fricndlv to the Bonr- 
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bon family, with distrust respecting their de- 
signs upon the national liberty. 

Thus split into partfe^^^pressed with taxes, 
vexed with those nainelesir and mysterious jea- 
lousies and fears, which form the most danger- 
ous subjects of disagreement, because alike 
incapable of being explained and confuted, 
France was full of inflammable materials ; and 
the next chapter will show that there wa^ not 
wanting a torch to give kindling to tbein. 
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CIIAPTEtt XIII. 


l<.irnol’.s Mcinririal on Public Affairs. — Fouclic fails to 
obtain tlip favour of the Kiiifj, and joins the Jacobins 
-Various l‘rojcct.'i of tliai Party; wbitb finally joins 
the lluonapartists. — Active Intrigues commenced. — 
(iongress of V^ionna — Murat, alarmed at its proceed- 
iiij'jS, opens, an Intercourse uith Napoleon. — Plans of 
till! (anisptrators. lluonaparte’s Ksenpe from KIba — 
lie lands at (pannes, and advances through France — 
Is joined, at Grenoble, by 3ooo Troops —Halts at Lyons, 
appoints a Mlnisiry, and issues several Dcitccs. — Dis- 
may. of the Royal Government. — Intrigues of Fouche. 
— Treachery of Ncy.-— Revolt of the Bourbon Army at 
Melun. — 'file King leaves Paris, ami Buonaparte arrives 
there — Ilis re«!cption. 


(Lahnot ha.s been repeatedly mentioned in this 
hi.story as having; been the assot ialt* and t ol- 
leagiic ol:’ Robespierre dtirinj; the whole Reign 
of Terror. Ilis admirers pretend that, eliarging 
bimselfonly n itli theeondncl of I he h)reign war, 
helefttobis bretlireiiof theCominitlee of Rnblic 
Safety tlic .sole eharge of those measures, for 
which no luiman language afhu’ds epithets of 
sufficient horror, through which they origi- 
nally rose to power, and by whieh thev main- 
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taincd it. According to these fond Jidvocatcs, 
their hero held liis course tlirough tlie heign 
of Terror unsullied by bloody spot, as Are- 
tliusa rolled her waters through tlie ocean 
without mingling with its waves! and the faith 
of most readers will swallow the ancient mi- 
racle as easily as the modern. Carnot, how- 
ever, had the independence of spirit lo oppose 
Napoleon’s seizure of the throne, and remain- 
ed in obscurity until 181.I, when he employed 
his talents as an engineer in dedenee of Ant- 
werp. He gave in, late and relucrantly, his 
adherence to the restoration, and was cordirin- 
ed in his rank of inspector-general b£engine(;rs. 
hut this did not prevent him from being (*x- 
trcmely active in conspiring the downfall of 
the monarch to whose allegiance he had suh- 
mitt(*d himself, and who afforded him sub- 
sistence and rank. 

Carnot gave his opinion upon public' affairs 
in a Memorial, made public in December, 1 8 1 4 * 
w Inch was at once an apolojjy for the .facobin 
party, and a direct attack on the reigning dy- 
nasty. I’bis document we must ne(*c.^sarily 
consider at some length, as it conveys the os- 
teii.^ihle reasons on which the author, and 
many thousands besides, having in their anxious 
consideration tlie interests ol' tin* fre(!dom of 
IVancc*, thought these interests would behest 
provided lor Ijv destroying the sway of a mild 
and somewhat feeble monarch, whose reign 
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was identified with peace and tranquillity, in 
order to recal to the throne an absolute so- 
vereign, ruling on principles only, and 

whose first step iind^t the canopy of state must 
necessarily be followed by w ar with all Europe. 

In this singular, and, as it proved, too effec- 
tive production, every fault committed by the 
restored family is exaggerated; and they, 
with the nobles, their personal adherents, are, 
under a thin and contemptuous veil of assum- 
ed respect towards the Ring, treated alike as 
fools, who did not understand how to govern 
France, and as villains, who meditated her 
ruin. The murder of the King is, with irony 
as envenomed as unjust, stated to have been 
occasioned, not by the violence and cruelty of 
liis perstunitors, but by the pusillanimity of his 
nobility, who first provoked the resentment of 
the nation, and them fled Iron the kingdom, 
when, if they had loved their sovereign, they 
sliouhl have rallied around him. This plea, in 
the mouth of a regicide, is as if one of a band 
of robbers should impute an assassination not 
to their ow n guilty violence, but to the cowar- 
dice of the d<»mestics of the murdered, by u hom 
that violence might have been resisted No 
one also kiiew^ better tlian Carnot by what arts 
Louis XVI. w as induced by degrees to abandon 
all means of defence which liis situation afford- 
ed him, and to throw himself upon the sworn 
faith and allegiance of tliose by whom he was 
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condemned to death. As whimsical and un- 
loj^ical were the examples and arjjuinenf s rrl c r- 
riid tohy Carnot in supporjtxtf thccoii(li*inimlii)u 
of Louis. Cicero, it seeInnSi, 'says in his Oflices, 
« We liate all those we fear, and wo wish for 
the death of those we hate.» On this coinj)re- 
heiisive jjround, Carnot vindic ates the orator’s 
approbation of the death of (^iosar, notwith- 
standing the clemency of the usnrpc'r; and 
Cato, indeed (continues the (•ollea?;in‘ of Ilo- 
hespierre), went farther, and did not think it 
possible ihereshoiddbeagoodkinj;. ( >f cuiii’sc*, 
not Louis XV’^1. alone, but all inoiiarclis, mi{;ht 
be jttstly put to death in Carnot’s estimation; 
hecause they are naturally tlte ohjects of b^ar to 
their sn hjects — beiranse we hate ihostj we fear 
— and heeaiise, according to th(‘ kiiidrcMl au- 
thority of Shylock, no man hates the thinj; lu? 
would not kill. The doctrine of r<‘gic’ide is 
>aid to ])e eordirined in tin? Old Te^lannnit ; 
families were? niassacre<l, — inonarch.s proNt ri li- 
ed, — intolerance promulgated, hy tlu'inini'^tt iv. 
of a iiu'rriful Deity: wliertd'ore, tlu;n, should 
not the .hirol>ins put liOuis XVI. to d(*ath.' If 
it was alleged, that the persons of king'. w(m<‘ 
inviolahle ]»v tlu! laws of all civil go\ ernineiifs, 
rho>e of usiirjn rs e(?rtaitd\ w(,*re not *^0 f)roteet- 
ed; and what im'ans were tiu're, >aid (lariiof, 
for j)ositivt;ly di'^tingiiishing het w ('enan usurp- 
er and a l('.;;ilimate king.* 'rho dilbeiilty of 
making such a distiiniioii \\as no donht a sul- 
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ficient vindication of the judges of Louis XVI. 

Tra.sh like this had scarce been written 
since the eliih-rootj^Mlt^e Jacobins was closed. 
But the object of C«i^bt’s pamphlet was not 
to excuse a deed (which he would probably 
havci rather boasted of as laudable)^, but by the 
exaggerations of his eloquence, and the weight 
of liis influence with the public, to animate the 
fury of the other parties against the Bourbons 
and their adherents. The King was charged 
with having be<ni ungrateful to the call of the 
nation (a call which assuredly he would never 
have 1u!ard but for the cannon of the allies), — 
with hayjllg termed himself King by the grace 
of God,— \vith resigning Belgium when Carnot 
tvas actually governor of Antwerp, — with pre- 
ferring Chouans, Vendcans, emigrants, Cos- 
sacks, or Englishmen, to the soldiers whose 
victories had kept him in exile, and in conse- 
(jiience of whose defeat alone he had regained 
the throne of his fathers. The emigrants are re- 
j)r(isentedas an exasperated, yet a conteinptihie 
faction. The people, it is saifi, care little about 
the right of their rulers, — about their (piar- 
rels, — their private life, or even their po- 
litical crimes, iiiilos as they affect tlunnsclves. 
All government, of course, has its basis in po- 
pular opinion; but, alas! in actual history, 
« the people are oidy regarded,)) says Mon- 
sieur Carnot, « as the victims of their chiefs; 
w(* witness nothing but the contest of subjects 
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for tlie private interest of their princes, — 
kings, who are themselye^s regicides and parri- 
cides, — and priests wbi ^fe te mankind to mu- 
tual slaughter. The (^^can but repose on 
the generous efforts of some brave men wlio 
consecrate themselves to the deliverance of 
theii; fellow-countrymen ; if they succeed, 
they are called heroes, — if they fail, they are 
traitors and demagogues. « In this and other 
passages, the autlior plainly intimated what 
spirits were at work, and what was tlie object 
of their machinations. The whole pamphlet 
was designed as a manifesto to the f'rtmch 
public, darkly, yet distinctly, annc^^cing tin? 
existence of a formidable conspiracy; ihe prin- 
ciples on which its members proceeded, and 
their grounds for expecting success, 

Carnot himself affected to say, that the iVIe- 
morial was only designed for (irciilation 
among liis ]>rivate connexions. Hut it would 
not have answered the intendcid purpose had 
it not been j)riiited and dispersed wirh rlie 
most nncoininon assiduity. Small carts tra- 
versed the boulevards, from which it wa^ 
hawked about uinong the people, in order to 
avoid the petialties which booksellers and sta- 
tioners might liavc incurred by dealing in an 
article so inilaminatory. ^iotvvitlistandinjj 
these eva'^ions, the printers and retailers of 
tins diatribe were prosecuted by government ; 
but the JtK/cs (1 1 nslriidion refused to eonfirni 
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the bill of indictment, and this failure served 
to encourage the Jacobin faction. The ofK- 
cial proceed iiijjs, bjjf^which the ministers en- 
deavoured to siippi'es's the publication, irritat- 
ed rather than intimidated those who took in- 
terest in it. It argued, they said, at once a 
timorous and a vindictive spirit to oppress the 
inferior agents in an alleged libel, while the 
iniiiisters dared not bring to trial the avowed 
author. In this unquesiumahly they argued 
justly; for the ineasiiros corresponded with 
that paltry ])olicy, whic-h would rather assail 
the liberty of the press, than bring to fair trial 
and o[)en punishment those by whom it is 
misused. 

It would have been as impossible for Fou- 
(!he to have lived amid smdi a complicaU'd 
scene of political intrigue, w ithout min(;ling in 
it, as for the sparks to resist flying upwards, 
lie was, however, ill-placcMl for the i haracter 
be desired to act. After having lent lliiona- 
part(? his aid to betray and dt'lbrone the Di- 
rectors, In? bad long meditated how to de- 
throne and betray Ihionaparte, and sidjstitute 
in his place a regem'y, or some form of go- 
vernment under which ho mij;ht ex|)e(!t to act 
as prime minister. In this undertaking, he 
more than once ran the peril of life, ami was 
glad to escape w ith an honourable exile;. We 
have already stated that he had missed the 
most favourable opportunity for availing him- 
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self of his political knowledge, by his absence 
from Paris when it was taken J)y the allies. 
Fouche endeavoured, ho^^ev or, to obtain the 
notice of the restored monarch and his go- 
vernment, and to render his services accept- 
able to Louis. When the celebrated Revolu- 
tionist appeared in the ante-chain her on his 
first attendance at court, he obsc^rved a snei'i* 
on the countenance of some royalisis who 
were in waiting, and took the hint to rt‘ad 
them a lesson, showing, that a minister o(‘ ])o- 
lice, even when he has lost his oTlice, is not a 
person to be jested with. « Yon, sir,» said lu* 
to a gentleman, « seem proud of the lilies with 
w hich you are adorned. Do you recollect flui 
language you held rcspe(‘tin(; the Roiirhou l‘a- 
inily some time since* in such a company:-- 
And you, madam, >; he coiitimu'd, achlressing a 
lady, « to Avliom f .gave a passport to l^n{»Jaud, 
may pin'liaj)S wish t4> he rc'iiiiuded ol wlial 
tlieii passed betwixt us on th(* subject of Louis 
XVni.v M'lie laugjhers were consciemav 
struck, and Fuu( he was introduced into tlu^ 
cabinet. 

'J’he plan >\hicli I’oucbe it'commendcd to 
the Kinj; svas, as iiiij»ht have l)(*cn exp(?cfed, 
astucious and arlilicial in a high de(;re(\ Ihi 
advis(?d tiu* Iving to assume the uatioual cock- 
ade and threc-colour(;d (lag; to occupy tlui 
situation of chief of tlie revolution. Tliis, 
he said, would he the same sacrilice by 
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Louis XVIH. as the attending on the mass by 
Henry IV. — He might have added, it was the , 
sacrifice actually nta^e. by Louis XVI., wlio 
lost his life in requital. — ^What Fouche aimed 
at hy this action is evident. He desired to 
place the King in a situation where he must 
have relied exclusively on the men of the 
revolution, with whom he could not have 
communicated save by the medium of the Hue 
d’Otranto, who thus would become prime mi- 
nister at the first step. Hut in every other 
point of view, the following that advice must 
have ])laced the King in a mean and hypocri- 
tical altitude, which must Imve disgusted even 
those whom it >vas adopted to conciliate. 

By assuming the colours of the Revolution, 
lli(^ King of France must necessarily liave 
stained liimstdf with the variation of each of 
its uunierous cliauges. It is true, that the 
Revolution had produced many excellent iin- 
pr4)veinents in France, affecting both the theo- 
ry and the practice of government. These 
the sovereign was bound carefully to preserve 
lor the advantage of the nation. Hut while 
we arc grateful for tin; advantages of increased 
h(;alth and fertility that Jiiay follow a tornado, 
and treasure up the valuable things which an 
angry ocean may cast upon the shore, noiu* 
but a hlinded heathen worships tin* tempest, 
or sacrifices to the furious waves. The King, 
coiirtin:: the murderers of Ins hrotlier, could 
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inspire, even in them, nothing save disgust 
at his hypocrisy, wliilc.it would justly have 
lurfeited the esteem and .affection, not ol' th(* 
royalists alone, but of all honest men. 

further to recoinniend himself to the hour- 
bons, Fouche addressed a singular epistle to 
Napoleon, in which he endeavoured to con- 
vince him, that the title of Sovereign, in the 
paltry Islet of Elba, did not hecoiric him who 
had possessed an immense empire, lie re- 
marked to Napoleon, that the situation of the 
island was not suitable to his purpose of 
retirement, being near so many points when* 
liis presence might produce dangerous agita- 
tion. lie obs(*rved, that he might be uccuscmI, 
although he was not criminal, and tlo c\'i] 
witlioiit intending it, by spreading alarm, 
lie liiiited that tln^ King of f'ranc<^ li{>wever 
dett'iniined to act with justice, yet jnigjit \n* 
instigated hy the passions of others to break 
through that rule. He told the Ex-Emperor 
i)f l’^rau<!(*, that the titles which h(? r<‘tained 
were only ealculat(*(l to augment his regn?t h>r 
the Joss of i-eal sov(‘reigrity. Nay, that th(*y 
wtue attended with positive danger, since it 
might he tlioti(;ht they were retained only to 
keep alive his j)reteiisioiis. Lastly, he exhorttMl 
Napoh‘on to assnnu! the e.haracfiu' oI‘a |)rivat(^ 
individual, and retire to the Lnitc'd States of 
America, the country of Franklin, Washington, 
and Jefferson. 
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Fouche could scarcely expect that this mo- 
nitory e[)istlc should have much effect upon 
his once iiuperial master; he knew huiuiin 
nature and lUionaparte too well. But ns it 
mi(;ht tell to advantage with the royal family, 
he sent a copy of it to Monsieur, with a cor- 
responding commentary, the object of which 
was to point out (what, indeed, circumstances 
had made evident), that the tranquillity of the 
countries and sovereigns of Europe could never 
be secured wliile Napoleon remained in his 
present condition, and that his residence in 
the Isle of Elba was- to France what Vesuvius 
is to Naples. The practical inference to be 
derived from this was, that a gentle degree of 
violence to remove the person of Napoleon 
woidd have been a stroke of state policy, in 
I’asc the Ex-Emperor of France should not 
himself have the patriotic virtue to remove 
himself to America. The honoiirahlc and 
generous prim'e, to whom Fouche had ad- 
dressed hiiiiscif, had too uohh^ a mind to adopt 
the hint; and this attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Bourbon family enlirtdy failed. But 
])lotting was Fouche’s element; aiul it scuans 
to have signilled little to him whom he had 
for partners, providing he had a stake in the 
political game, lie retired to his country- 
house, and engaged himstdf w illi his old 
friends of the jacobin party, who w ere not a 
little glad to avail themselves of his e\t(m‘»i\e 
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acquaintance witli all the rami Pica tions of poli- 
tical intrij^ue. 

It >va.s the policy of;ijppparty to insist upon 
the faults of the Royal family, and enlarge on 
their prejudices against the men and measures 
of that period when France was successful in 
foreign war, against the statesmen who direct- 
ed, and the soldiers whoachieved, herg*gantic 
enterprises. The Ki:^g, they said, liad suffei ed 
misfortune without having learru'd wisdom; 
he was incapable of stepping beyond tlie 
circle of his Gothic prejudices; h' ranee had 
received him from the hand of foreign coii- 
qucrois, surrounded by an emaciated group of 
mendicant nobles, whose pretensions wen‘ as 
antiquated and absurd as their decorations and 
naitiiiers. llis governmeut \v<‘nt to divide, 
llicv alleged, the I'rencli into two classes, op- 
]iosed to each other in merits as in intcavsts; 

-the eiiiigraiils, v\lio alone \v(‘re regarded by 
IjOuis as iaitliful ami willing sulijeels; and flu^ 
ivst of tlu^ nation, in whom tin* honi-bons saw, 
at best, but repentant rebels. They assei led, 
that, too timid as yet to strike an open l)l»)\v, 
the King and his ministers sought every means 
to disqualify and displace all who iiad taken 
any active share in the events of tlic Revolu- 
tion, and to evade the general promise of 
amnesty. Under pretext of national economy, 
they Avere disbanding the army, and reinovinj; 
the oflicers of government, — d(;privin{^ thus 

\(JL. viti. ih 
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the military and civil servants of France of 
the provision which, Aeir long services had 
earned. Louis, th^l^id, had insulted the 
glory of France, and . humiliated her heroes, 
by renouncing th^cqlpurs ^nd symbols under 
which twenty-five years h^i ;$e'e]^^|ier victo- 
rious ; he had rudely reefed a of^red 

to him by the people^ Ulid snatched it as his 
own right by inheritance, as if the dominion 
of men could be transferred from father to 
son like the property of a flock of sheep. The 
right of Frenchmen to chuse their own ruler 
was hereditary and imprescriptible; and the 
nation, they said, must assert it, or sink to be 
tlic contempt, instead of being the pride at 
once and dread of Europe. 

Such was the language whicli nettled, while 
it alarmed, the idle Parisians, who forgot at 
tljc moment that they had seen Napoleon take 
llie ci’own from the altar at Notre Dame, and 
[)lace it on his own head, witli scarcely an 
acknowledgment to God, and not the shadow 
of any towards the nation. The departments 
were assailed by other arts of instigation. The 
chief of these was directed to excite the jea- 
lousy so often alluded to, concerning the se- 
curity of the property of national domains. 
Not content with urging everywhere that a 
revocation of the lands of the church and 
emigrants was impending over the present pro- 
prietors, and that the clergy and nobles did 
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not even deign to conceal their hopes and 
designs, a singular dj^m^e was in many in- 
stances practised to the belief of such 

assertions. Secret wer^‘ dispatclied 

into the departments wberd property was ad- 
vertised f^r sale.. - These emissaries made in- 
quiries as if in the chai'acter of intending pur- 
ciiasera, and where the property appeared to 
have been derived from revolutionary coii- 
iiscation, instantly objected to the security as 
good for nothing, and withdrew their prtitend- 
ed offers; — thus impressing the proprietor, 
and all in the same situation, with tlie una- 
voidable belief, that such title was c^onsidei cd 
as invalid, owing to the expected and menaced 
revocation of the bourbon government. 

It is generally believed that Uuonaparte was 
not originally the object designed to profit by 
tlmse intrigues. He was feared and hated by 
the Jacobin party, who knew what a slendtM’ 
chance his iron government afforded of their 
again attcjiipting to rear their fantastic fabrics, 
whether of a pure republic, or a republican 
monarchy. It is supposed their eyes were 
Kilned ill preference towards the Duke of 
Orleans. I hey reckoned probably on the 
strength of the temptation, and they thou{;ht, 
that in sup|)lanting Louis XVlIf., and [ilaeing 
his kinsman in liis room, they would obtain, 
on the one liand, a king who should hold his 
power bv and tlirongli tin* bevolntioii, and, 
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the military and civil servanta of France of 
the provision which ^^ir long services had 
earned. Louis, had insulted the 

glory of France, apd . lid&diated her heroes, 
by renouncing th^olours under 

which twenty-five yearf victo- 

rious ; he had rudely rafn^d a' %^n aflllsred 
to him by the ^i^ople, snipi^cbe^ it as his 
own right by inheritahcej as if the^ dominion 
of men could 6e transferred frpm father to 
son like the property of a flock of sheep. The 
right of Frenchmen to chuse their own ruler 
was hereditary and imprescriptible; and the 
nation, they said, mu^t assert it, or sink to be 
the contempt, instead of being the pride at 
once and dread of Europe. 

Such was the language which nettled, while 
it alarmed, the idle Parisians, who forgot at 
the moment that they had seen Napoleon take 
the cmwii from the altar at Notre Dame, and 
place it on his own head, with scarcely an 
acknowledgment to God, and not the shadow 
of any towards the nation. The departments 
were assailed by other arts of instigation. The 
chief of these was directed to excite the jea- 
lousy so often alluded to, concerning the se- 
curity of the property of national domains. 
Not I’ontent with urging everywhere tliat a 
revocation of the lands of the church and 
emigrants was impending over the present pro- 
[U'ieiors, and that llic clergy and nobles did 
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not even deign to con^al their hopes mid 
designs, a singular was in many in- 

stances practised to 6 q| |pli: tlie belief of such 
assertions. Secri^l w dispatched 
into the id^pattmeh^s w^^l^/property was ad- 
vertised emisWies^ made in- 

quijhies as if ini tliib character of intending pur- 
chaset^s^' and whurOr ^th^ property appeared to 
havo been derived ftpm revolutionary con- 
(iscation, instantly objected to the security as 
good: for nothing, and withdrew their pretend- 
ed offers;— thus impressing the proprietor, 
and all in the same situation, witli the una- 
voidable belief, that such title was (Considered 
as invalid, owing to the expected and menaced 
revocation of the bourbon government. 

It is generally believed that Buonaparte was 
not originally the object designed to profit by 
these intrigues. He was feared and hated by 
the Jacobin party, who knew what a slender 
chance his iron government afforded of tlieir 
again attempting to rear their fantastic fabrics, 
whetlier of a pure republic, or a republican 
monarchy. It is supposed their eyes were 
tinned in preference towards the Duke of 
Orleans. They reckoned probably on the 
strengtii of the temptation, and they thought, 
that in supplanting Louis XVI If., and placing 
his kinsman in his room, they would obtain, 
on the one liand, a king who should hold his 
power by and through the nevolntlori, and, 
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on the other, that they would conciliate both 
foreign powers and the constitutionalists at 
home, by chusing their, sovereign out of the 
family of Bourbon. The more cautious of 
those concerned in the intrigue recommend- 
ed, that nothing should he attempted during 
the life of the reigning monarch ; Others were 
more impatient and less cautious; and the 
prince alluded to received an intimation of 
their plan in an unsigned billet, containing 
only these words, — «We will act it without 
you; we will act it in spite of you; we will act 
it Fon you;w ‘ as if putting it in his choice to be 
the leader or victim of the intended revo- 
lution. 

The Duke of Orleans was too upright Jind 
honourable to be involved in this dark and 
invsterious scheme; he put the letter which he 
had received into the hands of the King, and 
acted otherwise with so niuch prudence, as to 
destroy all the hopes which the revolutionary 
party had founded upon him. It was ne- 
cessary to find out some oilier central point. 
Some proposed luigeiie Beauharnais as the 
hero of the projected movement; some pro- 
jected a provisional government; and others 
desired that the republican model should be 
once more adopted. But none of these plans 


' « Nous Ic ferons sans vons ; nous K* ferons ina]^r« 
vous ; nous Ic fnroiis pour \oiis.» 
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were likely to be favoured by the army. The 
cry of Vive la Rdpublique had become rinti- 
qiiated; the power pnce possessed by the Ja- 
cobins of creating popular commotion was 
greatly diminished; and although the army 
was devoted to Buonaparte, yet it was pro- 
bable that in a civil commotion in which he 
had no interest, they would follow the ma- 
reschals or generals who commaiuh'd them, in 
opposition to any insurrection merelv revo- 
lutionary, If, on the contrary, the interests 
of Napoleon were put in the van, then* was no 
fear of securing the irresistible assistance of 
the standing army. If he came back with the 
same principles of absolute power which he 
had formerly entertained, still the jacobins 
would get rid of Louis and the cliartc‘r, the 
two chief objects of their hatred; the I'ormer 
as a king given by the law, the latter as a law 
given by the king. 

These considerations speedily determined 
ihe Jaccjbin party on a union with the liuona- 
partists. The former were in the condition of 
a band of house-breakers, who, unable to force 
an entrance into the house which they have 
the purpose to break into, renew their un- 
dertaking, and place at their head a brother of 
the same profession, because he has the advan- 
ta.ge of having a crow-bar in his hand. When 
and how this league was formed, — what 
sanction the Jacobin party obtained that Bno- 
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nuparte, dethroned as a military despot, was 
tiri" resume his dignity under constitutional 
restektions, we have iip/opportunity of know- 
iiig.'^iiit, so soon as the cpailitipn was formed, 
his prSises were ahog foFth;op all sides, espe- 
cially by many who had h^n;'a3 jacobins, his 
most decided enemies; anjd a great part of the 
French public 1?vere di^pbsed tP think of Buo- 
naparte at Elba more J^yourably than Napo- 
leon in the Tuileries. Gradually, even from 
the novelty and peculiarity of his situation, he 
began to excite a very different interest from 
that wliich attached to the, despot who levied 
so many conscriptions, and sacrificed to his 
ambition so many millions of victims. Every 
instance of his activity, within the little circle 
of liis dominions, was contrasted by his ad- 
mirers with (be constitutional inertness of the 
restored monarch. Excelling as much in the 
arts of peace as in those of war, it wanted l)nt 
(they said) the fostering hand and unwearied 
eye of Napoleon to have rendered France the 
envy of the universe, had his military affairs 
ptTinitted the leisure and opportuiiitv wliich 
the Bourbons now enjoyed. These allega- 
tions, secretly insinuated, and at IcMigtli loudly 
iTiiirniured, had tlicir usual effects upon the 
fickle temper of the public; and, as the tem- 
porary enthusiasm in favour of the Hoiirhons 
faded into indiffiTcnce ami aversion, tlie ge- 
neral horror of Ihionapartc’s ambitious and 
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tyrannical disposition began to give way to the 
recollection of his active, .^energetic, and enter- 
prising qualities. 

This change mtist spdn have been known to 
him w'ho was its objects, An expression is said 
to have escaped from him during his passage 
to JElba, which marked at least a secret feeling 
that he might one day recover the high dignity 
from which he had fallen. « If Marius, » he 
obseiwed, « had slain himself in the marshes 
of Minturnse, he would never have enjoyed 
his seventh consulate. )) What was perliaps 
originally but the vague aspirations of an ar- 
dent spirit striving against adversity, became, 
from the circumstances of France, a plausible 
and well-grounded hope. It required but to 
establish communications among his nume- 
rous and zealous partisans, with instructions 
to hold out such hopes as might lure the Ja- 
cohin.N to his standard, and to prolit by and 
inflame tlie growing discontents and divisions 
of France; and a conspiracy was almost ready 
formed, with little exertion on the part of him 
who soon hec'ame its object and its centre. 

V^arious affiliations and points of rendezvous 
>vere now arranged to recruit for partisans, 
'llie ladies of the Fx-Fmperors (^ourt, who 
found themselves hnmili;ited at that of tlie 
King hy tlie prel'ercnce assigned to noble 
birth, were zealous agents in these political 
intrigues; for offended pride hesitates at no 
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measures for obtaining vengeance. The purses 
of their husbands and lovers were of course 
open to these fair intriguers, and many of 
them devoted their jewels to forward the cause 
of revolution. The chief of these female con- 
spirators was Hortensia Beauharnais, wife of 
fjouis Buonaparte, hut now separated from her 
husband, and bearing the title of the Diurhess 
of Saint Leu. She was a person of consider- 
able talents, and of great activity and address. 
At Nanterre, Neiiilly, and Saint Leu, meetings 
of the conspirators were held, and Madame 
Amelin, the confidante of the duchess, is said 
to have assisted in concealing some of the 
principal agents. 

The Duchess of Dassano, and the Duchess 
of Montebello ( widow of Mareschal Lannes), 
were '^varinly engaged in the same cause. At 
the meetings held in the houses of these in- 
triguing fcmiales, the wlude artillery of con- 
spiraey was forged and put in order, from the 
political lie, which docs its work if believed 
but for an hour, to the political song or s(|nib, 
which, like the fire-work from wdiicli it derives 
its name, expresses love of frolic or of mis- 
chief, according to tbc nature of the materials 
amongst which it is thrown. From these places 
of rendezvous the agents of the plot sallied 
out upon their respective rounds, fiiniisbed 
with every lure that eould rouse tlie suspicions 
landliolder, attract the idle Parisian, seduce 
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the Ideologiie^wlio longed lo try the experi- 
. ments of his Utopian theories upon real go- 
verinnent, and above all, secure the military, 
— from tlie officer, before whose eyes trun- 
cheons, coronets, and even crowns, were dis- 
posed in ideial prospect, to the grenadier, 
whose hopes only aimed at blood, brandy, and 
free quarters. 

'I'lie lower orders of the populace, parti- 
cularly those inhabiting the two great suburbs 
of Saint Marccau and Saint Antoine, were 
disposed lo the cause from their natural rest- 
lessness and desire of change; from the 
apprehension that the King would discontinue 
tlie expensive ])uildings in which Buonaparte 
was wont to employ them; from a jacobiuit al 
dislike to the lawful title of Louis, joined to 
some fonder aspirations after the happy days 
of liberty and equality; and la-stly, from tlu^ 
disposition which the lees of society every- 
wlu*re manifest to get rid of the law, their na- 
tural curb and enemy. The influence of 
Ricliard le ?soir Avas particularly useful to the 
cons[)irators. He was a wealthy cotton-manii- 
factiircr, avIio combined and disciplined no 
less tluni thret^ tlioiisaiid workmen in his em- 
ploy men t, so as fo be ready at the first signal 
of the conspirators. Le ^"oir Avas called by 
the Royalists KSanterre the Second; being said 
to aspire, like that celebrated suburban brewer, 
to become a general of Sans-culottes. lie was 
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bound to Buonaparte’s interest by his daughter 
having married General Lefebvre Desnouettes, r 
who was not the less the favourite of Napoleon 
that he had broken his parole, and fled from 
England when a prisoner of war. Thus agi- 
tated like a lake by a subterranean earthquake, 
revolutionary moveinenis began to show 
tlieriiselves amongst the populace. At times, 
under pretence of scarcity of bread or em- 
ployment, tumultuous grou]).s asseinbl(3d on 
the terrace of the Tuileries, with clamours 
which reminded th<3 Duchess d’Aiigouleme of 
those that preceded the imprisonment and 
death of her parents. Tlie police dispersed 
them for the moment; but, if any arrests w ere 
made, it was only of such wretches as shouted 
when they heard others shout, and no efforts 
were made to as(‘4*rlaiii the real cause of 
symptoms so alarming. 

The [)olice of Paris was at this time under 
the direction of Monsieur Dandre, formerly a 
financier. Ills loyalty does not seem to have 
been doubted, hut his prudence and activity 
are very c]uestional)le; nor does he seem ever 
to have been completely master either of the 
duties of his office, or llu* to4)ls by which it 
was to be performed. These tools, in other 
Avords, the subordinate agents and officers and 
iderks, the whole machinei y as it wu^re of the 
police, had remained unchanged since that 
dn»adfnl ]u>w'(M' Avas administirred l)v Savarv, 
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Buonaparte's head spy and confidential minis - 
• ter. This body, as well as the army, felt tha! 
their honourable occupation was d^^clincd in 
cinoluincnt and importance since the fall of 
Buonaparte, and looked back with regret to 
the days w'hen they were employed in agencies, 
dark, secret, and well-recompensed, unknown 
to a peaceful and constituuon«al administration, 
hike evil spirits employed by the spells of 
a luMK volent enchanter, these police-officers 
seem to have served the King grudgingly and 
iinwiJlinglY; to h ve neglected their duty, 
when that could la' tlone with impunity; and 
to have shown that they had lost their activity 
a'ld oinnisci(U)ce, so soon as eiul>arkcd in the 
service of legitimate monarchy. 

Under tlie connivance, thertdore, if not with 
the approbation of llie police, (on^piraey as- 
sumed a more open and dririn;; aspect. Scv(a al 
houses of dubious J'aiiu^, bur cspt'cially llie 
dale Moiitaiisier, iii ihe l^alais lh»val, weri^ 
cJioscn as places of rendezvous, lor the .subor- 
dinate satellites of the c ause, where the' toasts 
given, thcj songs sung, ilie tunes performed, 
and tlie lanjpiage held, all bore allusion to 
Buonaparte's glories, his regretted absence', 
and his desiied return. To express their 
liopes tliat this event would take place in the 
spring, the consj)irators adopted for their 
symbol the violc't; and afterwards applied to 
Buonapartes himself the name* of Corporal 
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Violet. The flower and the colour were pub- 
licly worn as a party distinction, before it 
would seem the court had taken the least 
alarm; and the health of Buonaparte, under 
the name of Corporal Violet, or Jean d’j5[)ee, 
was pledged by many a Royalist without sus- 
picion of the concealed meaning. 

Paris was the centre of the conspiracy; but 
ils ramifications extended through France. 
Clubs were formed in the chief provincial 
towns. Regular correspondences were esfa- 
blislied between them and the capital, — an in- 
tercourse much favoured, it has been asserted, 
by Lavalctte, who, having been long direc tor- 
g(*neral of the posts under l.hiona[)artc, re- 
tained considerable influence over the subordi- 
nate agents of that department, none of whom 
liad been displaced upon the King’s return. 
It appears from the evidence of Monsieur Fer- 
raiid, director-general under the King, that 
the couriers, who, like the soldiers and pt)l ice- 
officers, had found more advantage under the 
i]]i[)erial than under the royal govennnent, 
were several of them in the interest of their 
old master. And it is averred, that the corre- 
S[)ondence relating to the conspiracy >vas car- 
ried on through the royal post-office, contained 
in letters sealed withtlie King’s seal, and dis- 
patched by public messengers wearing bis 
livery. 
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Such open demonstrations of treasonable 
practices did not escape the observation of the 
Royalists, and they appear to have been com- 
iimnicatcd to the ministers from different quar- 
ters. Nay, it has been confidently stated, that 
letters, containing information of Napoleon's 
intended escape, were actually found in the 
bureau of one minister, unopened and unread. 
Indeed, each of these official personages seems 
.scrupulously to haveentrenchedhimselfwithin 
the routine of his own particular department, 
so that what was only of general import to the 
whole was not considered as the business 
of any one in particular. Thus, when the 
sfunninjf catastrophe had happened, each en- 
deavoured to shift the blame from himself, 
like the domestics in a large and ill-regulated 
fiimily; and although all aciknowledged that 
gross negligence hud existed elsewhere, no 
one admitted that (he fault lay with himself. 
Tliis general infatuation surprises us upon re- 
trospect; but Heaven, who frequently punishes 
mankind by the indulgence of tficir own foolish 
or wicked desires, had decreed that peace was 
to be restored to Europe by the extermination 
of that army to wliom peace was a state so 
odious; and for that purpose it was necessary 
that they should be successful in their despe- 
rate attempt to dethrone their peaceful and 
constitutional sovereign, and to reinstate the 
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despotic leader, who was soon to lead them 

to the completion of their destiny, and of his 

own. 

While the royal government in France was 
thus gradually undermined and prepared for 
an explosion, the rest of Europe resembled an 
ocean in the act of settling after a mighty storm, 
when the partial wrecks are visible, heaving 
on the subsiding swell, which threatens yet 
further damage ere it be entirely lulled ta 
rest. 

The Congress of representatives of the prin- 
cipal states of Europe had met at Vierma, in 
order to arrange the confused and complicated 
interests which had arisen out of so prolonged 
a period of war and alteration. The lapse of 
twenty-five years of constant war and general 
change luid made so total an alteration, not 
merely in tlie social relations and relative 
powers of the states of' Europe, hut in the 
habits, sentiments, and principles of the in- 
habitants, that it appeared altogether impos- 
sible to restore the original system as it existed 
before 1792. The Continent resembled the 
wrecks of the city of London, after the great 
conflagration in 1G66, when the boundaries of 
individual property were so completely obli- 
terated and confounded, that the King found 
himself obliged, by the urgency of the occa- 
sion, to make new, and in some degree arbi- 
trary, distributions of the ground, in ordi'r to 
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rebuild the streets upon a plan more regular, 
and better fitted to the improved condition of 
(he age. That wliich proved ultimately an 
advantage to London, may perhaps produce 
similar good consequences to the civilized 
world, and a better and more permanent order 
of things may be expected to arise out of that 
which has been destroyed. In that case, the 
next generation may reap the advantages of 
the storms with which their fathers had to 
contend. We are, however, far from approv- 
ing some of the unceremonious appropriations 
of territory which were made upon this occa- 
sion, which, did our limits admit of entering 
into the discussion, carried, we think, the use 
of superior force to a much greater extent than 
could be justified on the principles upon which 
the allies acted. 

Amid the labours of the Congress, their at- 
tention was turned on tlic condition of the 
kingdom of Naples; and it was urged by Tal- 
hiyrand, in particular, that allowing the exist- 
ence of the sovereignty of Murat in that beau- 
tiful kingdom, was preserving, at the risk of 
future danger to Europe, an empire, founded 
on Napoleon’s principles, and governed by his 
brother-in-law. It was answered truly, that it 
was too late to challenge the foundation of 
Murat’s right of sovereignty, after having 
gladly accepted and availed themselves of his 
assistance, in the war against Buonaparte. 
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Talleyrand, by exhibiting to the Duke of Wel- 
lington a train of correspondence between 
Biionjiparte, his sister Caroline, and Murat, 
endeavoured to show that the latter was in- 
sincere, when seeming to act in concert with 
tlic allies. The duke was of opinion, that the 
letU'rs did not prove treachery, though they 
indicated what was to be expected, that Murat 
took part against his brother-in-law and bene- 
factor, with considerable reluctance. The 
matter was now in agitation before the Con- 
gress; and Murat, conceiving his power in 
danger, seems to have adopted the rash ex- 
pedient of changing sides once more, and again 
to Jiave renewed his intercourse with Napo- 
leon. The contiguity of J^^lha to Naples ren- 
dered this a matter of Jit tie difliculty ; and they 
had, besides, the active assistance of Pauline, 
who went and came between Italy and her 
brother’s little court. Napoleon, however, at 
all times resolutely deiiicd that he had any 
precise share or knowdedge of the enterprise 
which Murat meditated. 

The King of France, in the mean while, re- 
called by proclamation all Frenchmen who 
were in the Neapolitan service, and directed 
the title of King Joachim to be omitted in the 
royal almanack. 

Murat, alarmed at this indication of hostile 
intentions, carried on a secret correspondence 
with France, in the course of w hich a letter 
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was intercepted, directed to tlie King of Na- 
ples, from general Excelsman, professing, in 
his own name and that of others, devoted at- 
tachment, and assuring him that thousands of 
officers, formed in his school and under his 
eye, would have been ready at his call, had 
not matters taken a satisfactory turn. In con- 
sequenc^e of this letter, Excelsman was in the 
first place pu t on half-pay and sent from Paris, 
which order he refused to obey. Next he was 
tried before a court-martial, and triumphantly 
acquitted. He w^as admitted to kiss the King’s 
hand, and swear to him fidelity h toiite epreme. 
How he kept his word will presently lappeg^. 
In the meantime the King had need of faithful 
adherents, for the nets of conspiracy wert? 
closing fast around him. 

The plot formed against Louis XVin. com- 
prehended two enterprises. The first was to 
he achieved hy the landing of Napoleon from 
Elba, when the universal good-will of the sol- 
diers, the awe inspired by his name and cha- 
racter, and the suspicions and insinuatiofi.s 
s])read widely against the hourhons, together 
with the hope of recovering what the nation 
considered as the lost glory of France, were 
certain to insure him a general good s’ec’ep- 
tion. A second, or subordinate branch of tlie 
conspiracy, concerned the insurrection of a 
body of troops under general Lallemand, who 
were quartered in the nortli-easl of Fram e, 
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jind to wliom was committed the charge of in- 
tercepting the retreat of the King and royal 
family from Paris, and, seizing them, to detain 
them as hostages at the restored Emperor’s 
pleasure. 

It is impossible to know at what particular 
period of his residence in Elba, Napoleon gave 
an express consent to what \vas proposed, and 
disposed himself to assume the part destined 
For him i n the extraordi nary d ra rna . W e shoul d 
suppose, however, his resolution w^is adopted 
about that time when liis manner changed 
completely towards the British envoy residing 

his little court, and when he assumed the 
airs of inaccessible and imperial state, to keep 
at a distance, as an inconvenient observer, Sir 
Niel Campbell, to whom he had before seemed 
rather partial, llis mr.tions after that time 
have been described, so far as we have access 
to know them. It was on Sunday, 9.Gth Fe- 
bruary, that Napoleon embarked witli his 
guards on board the flotilla, consisting of tlu^ 
Inconstant brig, and six other small vessels, 
upon one of the most extraordinary and ad- 
venturous expeditions that was ever attempt- 
ed. The fore(', wilb which he was once more 
to change the fortunes of France, amounted 
but to about a tlionsaiid men. To keej) the 
undertaking secret, his sister Pauline gave a 
hall on the night of his departure, and the 
officers were unexpectedly summoned, after 
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loavinjj the entertainment, to go on board tlie 
little squadron. 

In Ills passage Napoleon encountered two 
great ri.^ks. The first was from meeting a 
royal French frigate, who hailed the Incon- 
stant. The guards were ordered to put off 
their caps, and go down helovv, or lie upon 
the deck, while the captain of the Iiu'onstant 
exchanged some civilities with the ( oininand- 
cr of tlic frigate, with whom he ( luinced to 
he acquainted; and being well know n in these 
seas, w'as permitted to pass on without fartlier 
inquiry. The second danger was caused by 
ihe pursuit of Sir Niel Campbell, in the Par- 
tridge sloop ofw'ar, who, following from Elba, 
wdiere he had learned Napoleon’s escape, w ith 
the determination to capture or sink the (lo- 
tilla, could hut obtain a distant view' of tin* 
vessels as they landed their passengers. 

This w as on the first of March, when Nap<'.- 
leoij, causing his followers once more to as- 
sume the three-coloured cockade, disembark- 
ed at (la ones, a small seaj)ort in the gulf of 
Juan, not far from Frejus, which had seen him 
land, a single individual, returned from Egypt, 
to coiKjuer a mighty empire; had beheld 
him set sail, a terrified exile, to occupy the 
place of his banishment; and now again wit- 
nessed hi.s return, a daring adventurer, to 
throw the dice once more for a throne or a 
grave. A small party of his guard presented 
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themselves before Antibes^ but were made 
prisoners by General Corsin, the governor of 
the place. 

Undismayed by a circumstance so unfavour- 
able, Napoleon instantly began his inarch at 
tlie head of scarce a thousand men, towards 
the centre of a kingdom fitpm Ivhich he had 
l)een expelled with execrations, and where 
his l ival now occupied in peace an hereditary 
throne. For some time the inhabitants gazed 
on them with doubtful and astonished eyes, 
as if unctu'tain whether to assist them as friends, 
or to oppose them as invaders. A few pea- 
sants cried Vive PEmpereur! but the adven- 
turers received neither countenance nor op- 
position from those of the higher ranks. On 
the evening of ad March, a day and a half after 
landing, the little band of invaders reached 
Cch'enon, having left behind them their small 
train of artillery, in order to enable them 
to make forced marches. As Napoleon ap- 
proached Dauphine, called the cradle of the 
Ilevoliuion, the peasants greeted him with 
more general welcome, but still no proprie- 
tors appeared, no clergy, no public functiona- 
ries. But they were now near to those by 
whom the success or ruin of the .expedition 
must be decided. 

Soult, the minister at war, had ordered 
some large bodies of troops to be moved into 
the country betwixt Lyons and Cliamberi, to 
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support, as he afterwards alleged, the high 
language which Talleyrand had been of late 
holding at the Congress, by showing that 
France was in readiness for war. If the rna- 
rcscbal acted with good faith in this measure, 
he was at least most unfortunate; for, as lie 
liimself admits, even in his attempt at excul- 
pation, the troops were so placed as if they 
had been purposely thrown in Ihionnparte's 
w^ay, and proved Unhappily to consist of corps 
peculiarly devoted to the Ex-Emperor’s per- 
son. On the 7 th of March, the seventh regi- 
ment of the line, commanded by Colonel La- 
bed oy ere, arrived at Grenoble. lie was 
young, nobly horn, handsome, and distin- 
guished as a military man. His marriage hav- 
ing connected him with the noble and loyal 
family of Damas, he procured preferment and 
active employment from Tjouis XVI 11. through 
tlicir interest, and they were induced- even to 
pled{;e tlieinselves for his fidelity. Yet Labe- 
(loyere bad l)een engaged by Cambrone deep 
in the conspiracy of Elba, and used tlie com- 
Hiaiit! tlius ol)taiiicd for the destruction of tin? 
inoiiarcli liy whom he w^as trusted. 

As Napoleon approaclicd Grenobh?, lie came 
into coiUact witli the, outposts of the garrison, 
who drew out, but seemed irresolute, liuo- 
naparte baited bis own little party, and ad- 
vanced almost alone, exposin;; his breast, as 
be exclaimed, « lie who will kill b.is IvTipcroi-, 
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let him now work his pleasure. » The appeal 
was irresistible — the soldiers threw drown 
their arms, crowded round the general, who 
had so often led them to victory, and shouted 
Vive tEnipereiir! In the mean while, Labe- 
doyere,'at the head of two battalions, was sal- 
lying from the gates of Grenoble. As they 
advanced, he displayed an eagle, \vhich, like 
that of Marius, worshipped by the Piornan 
conspirator, had been carefully preserved to 
he tlie type cf civil war; at the same time, he 
distributed among ihe soldiers the three-co- 
loured cockades, which he had concealed in 
the hollow of a drum. They were received 
with enthusiasm. It was in this moment that 
Mareschal de camp Des Villiers, the superior 
officer of Ijabedoyere, arrivctl on the spot, 
alarmed at what was taking place, and expo- 
stulated with the young military fanatic and 
the soldiers. He was compelled to retire. Ge- 
neral Marchand, the loyal commandant of Gre- 
noble, had as little inliiiencc on the tr. ops 
remaining in the plac:e ; they made him prison- 
er, and delivered up the city to Ihionaparte. 
Napoleon Avas thus at the head of nearly three 
thousand soldiers, with a suitable train of ar- 
tillery, and a (corresponding quantity of ainmii- 
nition. lie acted with a moderation wliich 
his success could well afford, and dismissed 
General Marchand uninjured. 

When the first news of Napoleon’s arrival 
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reached Paris, it excited surprise rather tlmn 
alarm; but when lie was found to traverse tlie 
country without opposition, some strange and 
combined treason began to be generally ap- 
prehended. That the Bourbons might not be 
wanting to their own cause, Monsieur, witli 
the Duke of Orleans, set out for I^yons, and 
the Duke of Angouleme repaired to Nisines. 
The Legislative Bodies, and most of the belter 
classes, declared for the royal cause. The resi- 
dents of the various powers hastened to assure 
Louis of the support of their sovereigns. Corps 
of volunteers were raised both among the 
Boyalisis and the Constitutional or moderate 
party. The most animating proclamalions 
called the people to arms. An address by the 
celebrated Benjamin Constant, one of the Jiiost 
distinguislied oF the moderate party, was i e» 
markable for its eloquence. It placed in the 
most striking light the contrast between tlie 
lawful government of a constitutional juo- 
narch, and the usurpation of an xlttila, or (m'ti- 
ghis, who governed only by the sword of his 
Mamelukes. It reminded bra ncc of the ge- 
neral detestation with which Buonapartcj had 
been cxpelh'd from thekingdom,and proclaim- 
ed Frenchmen to be the scorn of Europe, 
shoidd they again stretch their hands volunta- 
nly to the shackles which they had burst and 
hurled from them. All were summoned to 
arms, more* especially those to whom lihf'rty 
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was dear; for in the triumpbQf Buonaparte, it 
must find its grave for everr^« With Louis, » 
said the address, «was peace atid happiness; 
— with Buonaparte, War, misery, and desola- 
tion.)) Even a more animating appeal to popu- 
lar feeling was made by a^female on the stair- 
case of the Tuilerie$,.;yi|^^ «If 

Louis has not ih^enoii^l^Jlb fight for him, let 
him call on the widows ah^^hildless mothers 
who have been rendered Vtifeh.by Napoleon. » 

Notwithstanding all these demonstrations 
of zeal, the piiblic mind had been much in- 
fluenced by thgs causes of discontent which 
had been so artfully enlarged upon for many 
months past. The decided Royalists were 
lew, the Constitutionalists lukewarm. It be- 
came every moment more likely, that not the 
voice of the people, but the sword of the ar- 
my, must determine the controversy. Soiilt, 
whose conduct hud given much cause for sus- 
picion, which was augmented by his proposal 
to call out the officers who since the restora- 
tion had been placed on half-pay, resigned his 
office, and was succeeded by Clarke, Duke of 
Feltre, less renowned as a soldier, but more 
trust-worthy as a subject. A camp was esta- 
blished at Mehin— troops w^ere assembled 
there — and as iiincli care as possible wiis used 
in selecting the troops to w hom the royal cause 
Avas to be intrusted. 

In the moan time, Fortune had not entirely 
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abaiKloiicd tlie Bourbons. That part of the 
Buonapartist conspiracy wliich was to have 
been executed in the north was discovered 
and disconcerted. Lefebvre Desnoiiettes, 
discreditably known in England by bis breach 
of parole, with the two Generals Jyalleinand 
were the agents in this plot. On the loth 
March, Lefebvre Desnoiiettes inarched for- 
ward his regiment to join Buonaparti^; but the 
officers having discovered his purpose, he 
was obliged to make his escape from tin* 
arrest with which he was threatened. The 
two liallernands put the garrison of Lille, to 
the number of six thousand men, in motion, 
by means of forged orders, declaring there 
was an insurrection in Paris. But Marcschal 
Mortier, meeting tlic troops on tluj march, 
detected and defeated th(‘ conspiracy, by 
which, had it taken effect, the King and Uoyal 
Family must have been made prisomu’s. The 
two Lalleinands w ere takc>n, and to have exi*- 
culed them on the spot as traitors might have 
struck a whole.some terror into such ollicer^. 
as still hesitated; but the ministers of the Kin{; 
did not possess’ energy enough for such a 
crisis. 

The progress of Buonaparte, in the mean 
time, was uninterrupted, it was in vain that, 
at TiVons, Monsieur and th(^ Duke of Orleans, 
w ith tlie assistance of the advice and inlluence 
of Mareschal Macdonald, endeavoured to re- 
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tain the troops in their duty, and the inhabi- 
tants in their allegiance to the King. The 
latter, chiefly manufacturers, afraid of being 
undersold by those of England in their own 
market, shouted openly, « Vive TEmpereur, » 
The troops of the line remained silent and 
gloomy. « How will your soldiers behave? >» 
said Monsieur to the colonel of the i3th Dra- 
goons. The colonel referred him to the men 
themselves. They answered candidly, that 
they would fight for Napoleon alone. Mon- 
sieur dismounted, and addressed the soldiers 
individually. To one veteran, covered with 
scars, and decorated with medals, the prince 
said, «A brave soldierlike you, at least, will 
cry, five le Boi I n — « You deceive yourself, » 
answered the soldier. « No one here will 
fight against his father — I will cry. Five Na. 
polcon! yj The efforts of Macdonald were 
eqiicilly vain. He endeavoured to move two 
battalions to oppose the entry of Buonaparte’s 
advanced guard. So soon as the troops came 
in presence of each other, they broke their 
ranks, and mingled together in the general 
cry of Five FEmperew'! Macdonald avouIH 
have been made prisoner, but the forces 
whom he had just commanded would not per- 
mit this consummation of revolt. Monsieur 
was obliged to escape from Lyons, almost 
alone. The guard of honour formed hv tlit' 
I'itlzens. to attend the person of rh(' sciumd of 
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the Bourbon family, offered their services to 
Napoleon; hut he refused them with con- 
tempt, while he sent a cross of honour to a 
single dragoon, who had the loyalty and de- 
votion to attend Monsieur in his retreat. 

Buonaparte, now master of the ancient ca- 
pital of the Gauls, and at the head of seven 
thousand men, was acknowledged hy Macon, 
(Uialons, Dijon, and almost all Burgundy. 
Marseilles, on the contrary, and all Provence, 
declared against tlie invader, and the former 
city set a price upon his head. 

Napoleon found it necessary to halt at 
liyons for the refreshment of his forces; and, 
being joined hy some of the civilians of his 
party, he needed time also to organize his 
government and administration. Hitherto, 
the addresses which he had published had 
been of a military character, abounding with 
the oriental imagery which Buonaparte re- 
garded as essential to elocpience, promising 
that victory should move at the charging step, 
and that the eagle should fly with the national 
colours from steeple to steeple, till she perch- 
(mI on the towers of N^otre Dame. The pn'- 
serit decrees were of a different character, and 
related to the interrkal arrangement of his 
projected administration. 

Camhaceres was named his minister of jus- 
tice; Fonche, that of police (a boon to tin* 
revolutionists); Davonst was made niinistcr 
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of war. Decrees upon decrees issued forth, 
with a rapidity which showed how liuona-^ 
parte had em[)loyed those studious hours at 
Elba, which he was supposed to have dedicat- 
ed to the composition of his Memoirs. They 
rail in the name of Napoleon, liy the yrace of 
Dod, Emperor of France, and were dated on 
the 1 3 th of March, although not prornul^jated 
until the 21st of that month. The first of 
these decrees abrogated all changes in the 
courts of justice, and tribunals, which had 
taken place during the absence of Napoleon. 
The second displaced all officers belonging to 
the class of emigrants, and introdiu'ed into 
the army by the King. The third suppressed 
the order of St Louis, the white flag and 
cockade, and other royal emblems, and restor- 
ed, the three-coloured banner, and the imperial 
symbols of Ihioiiaparte’s authority. The sami* 
decree abolished the Swiss (Jiiard and the 
household troops of the King, The fourth 
.se(|ue.stored the effects of the bourbons. A 
similar ordinance sequestered tlu^ restored 
property of emigrant families, and was so 
artfully worded as to rejiresciit great changes 
of property having taken place in this manner. 
The fifth decree of Lyons suppressc*d the an- 
cient nobility and feudal titles, and formallv 
confirmed proprietor.s of national domains 
in their possessions. The sixth declared scii- 
tiMicc of buuishmeiit against all (Mni{’rant> not 
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erased from tlie list previous to the accession 
of the Bourbons, to which was added (confis- 
cation of tlieir properly. The seventh restor- 
ed tlie Legion of Honour, in every respect as 
it had existed under the Emperor, uniting t(» 
its funds tlie confiscated revenues of tlie or- 
der of St Louis. The eighth and last decree 
was the most important of all. iJiider pn;- 
teiKCc that emigrants who had borne arms 
against France, had been introduced into the 
liody of the peers, and that the Chamber of 
Deputies had already sat for the Ic^gal time, it 
dissolved both Chambers, and convoked the 
hjlectoral Colh^ges of the J^anpire, in order 
that they might hold, in the ensuing month of 
May, an extraordinary asseinhly of the C//u/np- 
This convocation, for whlcli the 
inventor found a name in the history of the an- 
( iicnl Franks, was to have two objects : First, 
to make smeh alterations and reformations in 
tin? constitution of the empire as circuiiistaiices 
shoidd rend(;r advisable; setcondly, to assist at 
the coronation of the Empress and of the 
King of Home. 

We cannot pause to criticise these various 
emactmemts. In general, howa^ver, itinayln^ 
remarked, that they were admirably calculated 
to S(U've iNapoleon’s cause. Tlujy Haltered the 
army, and at the same time h(‘ated their resent- 
ment against the (3mlgrants, by insinuating that 
thev had been sacrificed by Louis lo the intc.. 



rest of these his followers. They held out to 
the Republicans a speedy prospect of confis-^ 
cations, proscriptions, and revolutions of go- 
vernnient; while the Imperialists were gratified 
with a view of ample funds for pensions, of- 
fices, and honorary decorations. To the pro- 
prietors of national domains was promised se- 
(Mn ity ; to tlie Parisians, the spectacle of the 
Chnmp-de-Mai ; and to all France , peace and 
tranquillity, since the arrival of the Empress 
and her son, so confidently asserted to be at 
hand, must he considered as a pledge of the 
friendship of Austria. Russia was also said to 
be friendly to INapoleon, and the conduct of 
Alexander toward the members of Buona- 
parte's family was boldly appealed to as evi- 
dence of the fact. England, it was averred, 
befriended him, else how could he have escap- 
ed from an isle surrounded by her naval force? 
Prussia, therefore, alone, might be hostile and 
unappeased; but, unsupported by the other 
belligerent powers, Prussia must remain pas- 
sive, or would soon be reduced to reason. Tlie 
very pleasure in mortifying one, at least, of 
the late victors of Paris, gave a zest and poig- 
nancy to the revolution, which the concur- 
rence of the other {jreat states w ould, accord- 
ing to Buonaparte, render easy and peaceful. 
Suc:h news were carefully disseminated through 
France by ^iapoleon's adherents. They pre- 
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ceded his march, and prepared the minds of 
men to receive him as their destined master. 

On the 1 3 tli, liiioiiaparte recommenced his 
journey, and, advancing through Macon, Cha- 
lons, and Dijon, he reached Auxerre on tlie 
1 7th March. His own mode of travelling ra- 
ther resembled that of a prince, who, weary of 
the fatigue of state, wishes to extricate himself 
as much as possible from its trammels, than 
that of an adventurer coming at the head of 
an army of insurgents, to snatch a crown IVom 
the head of the lawful monarch who wore it. 
He travelled several hours in advance of his 
army, often without any guard, or, at most, 
attended only by a few Polish lancers. The 
country through which he journeyed w as fa- 
vourable to his pretensions. It had been se- 
verely treated by the allies during the military 
manamvres of the last campaign, and the dis- 
like of the suflering inhabitants extended itself 
to the familv w ho had mounted the throne by 
the influence of these strangers. When, there- 
fore, thev saw the late Cmperor among them 
alone, without guards, inquiring, with his 
usual apj)earance of active interest, into the 
extent of their losses, and making liberal pro- 
mises to repair them, it is no w onder that they 
should rather renumiher the battles he had 
fought in their J)ehalf against the foreigners, 
than think on the probability that his presence 
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among them might he the precursor of a second 

invasion. 

Tlie revolutionary fever preceded Buona- 
parte like an epidemic disorder. The 14th 
regiment of lancers, quartered at Auxerre, 
trampled under foot the white cockade at the 
first signal; the sixth regiment of lancers de- 
clared also for Napoleon, and, without waiting 
for orders, drove a few soldiers of the hoiise- 
liold troops from Montereau, and secured tliat 
important post, which commands the passage 
of the Seine. 

Tlu! dismay of the royal government at the 
revolt of Lyons was much increased hy false 
tidings which had been previously circulated, 
giving an account of a pretended victory ob- 
taiiuHl hy the Boyalist party in front of that 
town. The con,S[)iracy was laid so deep, and 
extended so widely through every branch of 
the; goverimufut, that those concerned contriv- 
ed to send this false report to Baris in a demi- 
official form, by means of the teh'graph. It 
had the expec’ted effect, first, in suspending 
the preparations of the loyal party, and after- 
wards in deepening the anxiety which over- 
whehnod them, when Monsieur, rc*turning al- 
most unattended, brought the news of his had 
success. 

At this moment of all hut desp(*ration, Fou- 
che offered his assistance to the almost dt?- 
len(‘eless King. It is pro])ahle, that the more lie 
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reflected on tlie character of his old master, 
Napoleon, the deeper became his conviction , 
that they knew each other too well over to 
resume an attitude of mutual confidence. 
Nothinjj deterred, therefore^ by the comimi- 
nications wJiicIi he bad opened with the Im- 
perialists, he now demanded a secret audience 
of the Kin(][. It was refused, but his (*oinmu- 
nicatioiis were received through thc^ medium 
of two confidential persons deputed by Louis. 
Fonche’s lan^jnajje to them was that of a bold 
empiric, to whom patients have recourse in a 
moment of despair, and who confidt'ntly un- 
dertake the most utterly hopeless (;ases. Like 
such, he exju'ted absolute rclian(‘e on his skill 
— the most scrupulous attention to his injunc- 
tions — the most ample reward for his prfmiis- 
(;d servl(‘(‘s; and as sik'Ii, too, he sj)ok(^ with 
tin* utmost coufidence^ in the c(‘rtainfv of his 
remedv, \Nhilst ohservinj; a va(]ue yet sliidions 
mvst(*ry about the in^jredients of^^hi(•h it 
com|)osed, and the mode in which it woiihl 
o])erate. lie lecjuired of Louis XVII 1., that 
he should surrender all the executive authority 
to lh(i Did\(’ of Orleans, and all the ministei ial 
oflices to himself and those whom he should 
appoint; which two conditions bein{^ (panted, 
he uTuhn'took to put a pfu'iod to lhiona[)arte\s 
expedition. Tlu^ Memoirs of this hold intri- 
(jiicr affirm, that In? meant to assemble all that 
remained oi‘ tlie revolutionary party, and o|)- 
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pose tlie doctrines of Liberty and Equality to 
those of the Glory of France, in the sense un- 
derstood by lliionaparte. What were the means 
that such politicians, so united, had to oppose 
to the army of France, Fouche has not inform- 
ed us; but it is probable, that, to stop the ad- 
vance of 10,000 armed men, against whom tlie 
revolutionists could now scarce even array the 
mob of the suburbs, the ex-minister of police 
must have meditated the short sharp remedy 
of Napoleon’s assassination, for accomplishing 
whicli, he, if any man, could have found trusty 
agents. 

Tbe King having refused proposals, which 
went (o j)reserve his sceptre by taking it out of 
bis hands, and by further unexplained means 
tlie morality of which wns liable to just sus- 
picion, f ouche saw himself obliged to carry 
bis intrigues to the service of his old master, 
lie became, in consequence, so much an object 
of suspicion to the Royalists, that an order 
was issued for his arrest. To the police 
agents, bis own old dependents, who came to 
execute the order, he objected against the 
informality of their warrant, and stepping into 
his closet, as if to draw a protest, he descended 
by a secret stair into his garden, of which he 
scaled tbe wall. His next neighbour, into 
whose garden b (5 escaped, was tbe Duchess of 
St Leu; so that the fugitive arrived, as if by 
a trick of tbe stage, in the very midst of a 
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circle of chosen Buonapartists, who received 
him with triumph, and considered the inode 
of his coming among them as a full warrant 
for his fidelity. ‘ 

Louis XVII I., in his distress, had recourse to 
the assistance of another man of the Bevolu- 
tion, who, without possessing the abilities of 
Fonche, was perhaps, had he been disposed 
to do so, better qualified than he to have 
served I he King’s cause. Mareschal Ney was 
called forth to take the command of an army 
destined to attack Napoleon in the flank and 
rear, as he inarched towards Baris, while the 
forces at Melon opposed him in front, lie 
had an audience of the King on the 9th of 
March, when he accepted his appointment 
with expressions of the most devoted faith to 
the King, and declared his resolution to bring 
Buonaparte to Paris like a wild beast in an 
iron cage. The Mareschal went to Besanron, 
where, on the nth March, he learned that 
Buonaparte was in possession of f^yons. But 
he continued to make preparations for re- 
sistance, and collected all the troops he could 


' In the Mihnoires de Fonche^ it is avowed flwtf this 
order of arrest was upon no political ground, Init arose 
from the envy of Savary, uho, foieseein{; that r’om he 
would 1)0 restored to (lie situation of minister of police, 
which lie himself desired, on account of tJie large suin'- 
>vhich were placed at tlie disposal of (liat funrtionary. 
hoped, ill this maimer, to put his ri\ al out of hi> road. 
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from tlic adjoining garrisons. To those who 
objected the bad disposition of tlie soldiers, 
and remarked that lie would have difficulty in 
inducing them to fight, Ney answered deter- 
minedly, « They shall fight *, [ will take a 
musket from a grenadier and begin the action 
myself; — 1 will run my sword to the hilt in 
the first who hesitates to follow my example. » 
To the minister at war he wrote, that all were 
dazzled by the activity and rapid progress of 
the invader; that Napoleon was favoured by 
th(j common people and the soldiers; but that 
the officers and civil authorities were loyal, 
and he still hoped «to see a fortunate close of 
this mad enterprise. » 

In these dispositions, Ney adv^inced to IjOiis 
Ic Saunier. Here, on the night betwixt the 
i3th and i4th March, he received a letter 
from Napoleon, summoning him to join his 
standard, as «bravest of the brave, » a name 
whicli could not but awake a thousand re- 
membrances. He had already sounded both 
liis officers and soldiers, and discovered their 
unalterable detcrniinacion to join Ihionapartc. 
He therefore had it only in his choice to retain 
his command by passing over to the Kmperor, 
or else to return lo the King, without execut- 
ing anything which might scern even an effort 
at realizing liis boast, and also without the 
army over which he had asserted his possession 
of siudi influence. 
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Mareschal Ncy was a man of mean birtli, 
who, by tbe most desperate valour, bad risen 
to tlie highest ranks in the army. His early 
education had not endowed him with a delicate 
sense of honour, or a high feeling of principle, 
and he had not learned cither as he advanced 
in life. He appears to have been a weak 
man, with more vanity than pride, and who, 
therefore, was likely to feel the loss of power 
more than the loss of character. He accord- 
ingly resolved upon adhering to Napoleon. 
Sensible of the incongruity of changing his 
side so suddenly, he affected to be a delibenite 
knave, rather than be would content himself 
with being viewed in his real clunarter, of a 
volatile, lighl^rincipled, and inconsi<lerate 
fool. 11(5 prefend cd (hat the (^xpiulition of 
Napoleon had been long arranged between 
himself and the other mareschals. Ihit we 
arc willing rather to suppose that this was 
matter of mere invention, than to think that 
the protestations poured out at the Tuil(!ries, 
only live days before, were, on the part of 
this unfortunate man, the effusions of pre- 
meditated treachery. 

The mar(?sehal now published an order of 
the day, declaring that the cause of the llour- 
bons was lost for ever. It W'as received by the 
soldiers with rapture;, and Jhionaparte’s stand- 
ard and colours were instantly displayed. 
Many of the ofheers. however, remonstrated, 
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and left their commands. One, before he 
went away, broke his sword in two, and 
threw the pieces at Ney’s feet, saying, « It is 
easier for a man of honour to break iron than 
to infringe his word. » 

Nev was received by Napoleon with open 
arms. His defection did incalculable damage 
to the King’s cause, tending to show that the 
spirit of treason which possessed the common 
soldiers had ascended to and infected the 
officers of the highest rank in the army. 

Tlie King, in the mesm while, notwithstand- 
ing these un[)romising circumstances, used 
every exertion to induce his subjects to conti- 
nue in their allegiance. He attended in per- 
son the sitting of the Charnb^ of Deputies, 
and was received with such entnnsiastic marks 
of applause, that one would have thought the 
most active exertions must have followed. 
TiOuis next reviewed the National Guards, 
about a5,ono men, who iiiado a similar display 
ofloyaitv. He also inspected the troops of 
the line, (iooo in number, hut his receptioii 
was cfpuvooal. They placed their caps on 
tlu'ir bayonets in token of respect, but they 
raised no shout. 

Some of those about Louis’s person conti- 
nued to believe that these men were still at- 
tached to the King, or that, at any rate, they 
ought to be sent to the camp at Melun, which 
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was the last remaining point upon which the 
royal party could hope to make a stand. 

As a last resource, Louis convoked a general 
council at the Tuileries on the 18th March. 
The generals present declared there could he 
no effectual opposition offered to Ihioriaparte. 
The royalist nobles contradicted them, and, 
after some expressions of violence had been 
uttered, much misbecoming the royal presence, 
Louis was obliged to break up the meeting, 
and prepare himself to abandon a capital, 
which the prevalence of his enemies, and the 
disunion of his friends, left him no longer anj 
chance of defending. 

Meantime the two armies approacduid each 
other at Melun; that of the King was com- 
manded by the faithful Macdonald. On tbci 
20th, his troops were drawn up in tlirce lines 
to receive the invaders, who were said to be 
advancing from Fontainebleau. Iliere was a 
long pause of suspense, of a nature which sel- 
dom fails to render men more accessible l(» 
strong and sudden emotion. Tlie glades of 
the forest, and the acclivity which ascends to 
it, were fijll in view of the royal army, but pre 
sented the appearance of a deep solitiub*. AH 
was silence, except when the regimeiilal bands 
of music, at the command of tlie oflicers, who 
remained generally faithful, played the air?^ 
of Vive Henri Quatre , — 0 Richard ^ — Im liellr 
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Gabrielle, and other tunes connected with the 
cause and family of the Bourbons. The sounds 
excited no corresponding sentiments among 
the soldiers. At length about noon a galloping 
of horse was heard. An open carriage appear- 
ed, siiiTounded by a few hussars, and drawn 
by four horses. It came on at full speed; and 
Napoleon, jumping from the vehicle, was in 
the midst of the ranks which had been formed 
to oppose him. His escort threw themselves 
from their horses, mingled with their ancient 
comrades, and the effect of their exhortations 
was iiistanfaneous on men, whose minds were 
already half made up to the purpose which they 
now accomplished. There was a general shout 
of Napoleon! — The last army of the Bour- 

bons passed from their side, and no further 
obstruction existed betwixt Napoleon and the 
capital, which he was once more — but for a 
brief spaci? — to inhabit as a sovereign. 

J^iOiiis Will, had anticipated too surely the 
defection w hich took place, to await the conse- 
quence of its actual arrival. The King departed 
from Paris, escorted by his household, at one 
in the morning of the 2oth March.^ hlven at 
that untimely hour, the palace Avas surrounded 
by the national guards, and many citizens, who 
wept and entreated him to remain, offering to 
spend the last drop of their blood for him. 
But Louis wisely declined accepting of sacri- 
hces, which could now have availed nothing. 
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Escorted by his household troops, he took the 
way to Lille. Mareschal Macdonald, returning 
iTOin the fatal position of Melun, assumed the 
command of this small body, which was indeed 
augmented by many volunteers, but^such as 
considered their zealous wishes, ratlier than 
their power of rendering assistance. The 
King’s condition was, however, pitied and re- 
spected, and he passed through Abbeville, and 
other garrison towns, where the soldiers receiv- 
ed him with sullen respect; and though indi- 
cating that they intended to join his rival, 
woidd neither violate his person nor insult his 
misfortunes. At Lille he had hoped to make a 
stand, but Mareschal Mortier, insisting upon 
the dissatisfied and tumultuary state of the 
garrison, urged him to proceed, for the safety 
of his life; and, compelled to a second exile, he 
departed to Ostend, and from thence to (ihent, 
where he established his exiled court. Ma- 
reschal Macdonald took leave of his Majesty 
on the IVontiers, cons('ious that hy emigrating 
he must lose every prospect of serving in fu- 
ture either France or her monarch. The house- 
hold troops, about two hundred excepted, were 
also disbanded on the frontiers. They had 
harassed in their inarch thither hy .‘^oiiie 
ligjit horse, and, in their attempt to n j;ain tln*ii 
homes in a staUi of dispersion, some wereslain, 
and almost all were plundered and insulted, 
fn file nn'iu while, ihc* I'evohilion took lull 
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effect at Paris. Lavalctte, one of Huonaparte's 
most decided adherents, hastened from a place 
of concealment to assume the management of 
the post-office in the name of Napoleon, an 
office which he had enjoyed during liis former 
reign. lie was thus enabled to intercept the 
royal proclamations, and to announce to every 
department officially the restoration of the 
Kinperor. Excelsman, the oath of fealty to the 
King, a loute epreiivey scarce dry upon his lips, 
took down the white flag, which floated on the 
'J'liil cries, and replaced the three-coloured 
banner. 

it was late in the evening ere Napoleon ar- 
rived in the same open carriage, which he had 
used since his landing. There was a singular 
contrast betwixt his entry and the departure 
of the King. Tlie latter was accompanied by 
the .sobs, tears, and kind w islies of those citizens 
who desired peace and tranc|uillity, by the 
wailing of the defenceless, and the anxious 
fears of the wise and prudent. The former 
entered amid the shouts of armed columns, 
who, existing by war and desolation, welcomed 
with military ai'clamntions the chief, who was 
to restore them to their element. The inha- 
bitants of the sidmrbs cheered in expectation 
of cinploymentand gratuities, or by instigation 
of their ringleaders, who were chiefly under 
the management of the police, and well pre- 
j;arcd for the event. lint among the immense 
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crowds of the citizens of Paris, who turned out 
to see tliis extraordinary spectacle, few or none 
joined in the gratulation. The soldiers of die 
guard resented their silence, commanded the 
spectators to shout, struck with the flat of (heir 
swords, and pointed their pistols at the mul- 
titude, but could not even by these military 
means extort the expected cry of laherty and 
Napoleon, though making it plain hy their de- 
meanour, that the last, if not the first, was re- 
turned to tlie IWisiaiis. Tii the court of the 
Carrousel, ami before the Tuileries, all the 
adherents of the old Imperial govc'rnment, and 
those who, having deserti'd Najioleon, were 
eager to expiate their fault, by now being first 
to acknowledge him, were assembled to give 
voice to their welcome, wliieb atoiuMl in 
some degree for the silence of the streets. 
They crowded around him so closely, that lie 
was compelled to exclaim, — « My friends, 
you stifle me! » and his adjutants were oblig- 
ed to support him in their arms up the grand 
staircase, and (hence into the joyal ajiart- 
meiits, w'hcrc he received the nihhail of the 
principal advisers and abettors of this sinjjular 
undertaking. 

Never, in his bloodiest and most triumphant 
field of battle, had the terrible ascendanev of 
Napoleon's genius appeared half so predomi- 
nant asduring his march, or rather his journey, 
from Cannes to Paris. lie who left the same 
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coastj disguised like a slave, and weeping like 
a woman, for fear of assassination, returned in 
grandeur like that of the returning wave, Avhich, 
the farther it has retreated, is rolled back on the 
shore with the more terrific and overwhelm- 
ing violence. Ilis looks seemed to possess the 
pretended power of northern magicians, and 
1)1 unled swords and spears. The Bravest of 
the Brave, who came determined to oppose 
fiim as he w oiild a wild beast, recognized his 
superiority when confronted with him, and 
sunk again into liis satellite. Yet the lustre 
with which Napoleon shone was not that of a 
plaiM't duly moving in its rcigular sphere, but 
that of a comet, inspiring forebodings of pes- 
tihnx'e and d(*atli, and, 

— — willi fear of clia))('c, 

I’lM'ploxiug nations. 

'The result of his expedition was thus sum- 
med by oiKj of the most eloquent and best- 
informed British statesmen. ' 

« Was it,» said the accomplished orator, 
« in the pow'cr of language to describe the evil ? 
Wars which liad raged for twenty-five years 
throughout Euro|)e ; which liad spread blood 
and dtjsolation from (kidiz to Moscow', and from 
Naples to (iopenhagtni; which had w^asted the 
means ol‘ human enjoyment, and destroved the 


’ Sir .Tamr-. 
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iiistriiiiients of social improveiiiciit • >vhii:li 
threatened to diffuse among the European na- 
tions the dissolute and ferocious habits of a 
predatory soldiery, — at length, by one of those 
vicissitudes which bid defiance to the foresiglit 
of man, liad been brought to a close, upon thc» 
^^hole happy beyond all reasonable expecta- 
tion, with no violent shock to national inde- 
j)endence, wdth some tolerable compromise be- 
tween the o])iniou.s of the age and the reverenct! 
due to ancient institutions ; with no too signal 
or mortifying triumph over the legitimate in- 
terests or avovvable feelings of any numerous 
body of jnen, and, above all, without those 
retaliations against nations or parties which 
beget new (•onvulsions, often as horrible as 
those which they close, and perpetuate revenge 
and hatred and blood from age to age. luiro[)e 
seemed to breathe after her sufferings. In the 
midst of this fair prospect, and of these (‘on- 
solatory hopes, Napoleon Buonaparte esca[)ed 
from Elba; three small vessels reached the 
coast of Provence; their hopes are instantly 
dispelled; the work of our toil and fortitude 
is undone; the blood of Europe is spilt in 
vfiin — 


Iljj oniiiis fjffusus ' > 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Various attempts to organize a defence for the hourhons 
fail. — Ihionajiarto, again reinsfated on the throne of 
Franco, is desirous of continuing the peace vith the 
Allie.s — ^Imt no answer is returned to his letters. — Treaty 
of Vienna. — Orievanees alleged by huoiiaparle in jii.sti- 
tiralion of the step he had taken, — Debates in the Bri- 
tish Tlouso of Commons, on the renewal of War. — 
Mural oeeupies Home with 5o,()00 men — his Procla- 
iiiation siiiinnoniiig all Italians to arms. — lie advances 
against the Austrians — is repulsed at Oeehio-lh*llo — 
deh^ated at Toleiitino — flies to Naples, and thence, in 
di.sguis.e, to France — where Napoleon refuses to re- 
ceive him. 


WiiF.is Pari.s was lost, the bow of the Bourbons 
wa.s cfrcctually broken; and tlie attc'nipts of 
itidivicltial.s of the family to make a stand against 
the evil hour was honourable indeed to their 
own gallantry, but of no advantage to their 
eaiise. 

The Duke of Angouleme placed himself at 
the, head of a cxmsiderable ])ody of troops, 
nii.sed by the town of INlarseilles, and the lloyal- 
ist.s of Provenee. But, being snrroundcd by 
(»eneral Gllly, he was obliged to lay down his 
arms, on condition of amnesty to bis followers, 
and free permission to liimself to leave France. 
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General Groiicliy refused to confirm this capi- 
tulation, till Buonaparte’s pleasure was knowTi. 
13ut the restored Kmperor, not dis])Icasecl, it 
may be, to make a display of generosity, per- 
mitted the Duke d’Angouleme to depart hy sea 
from Cette, oidy rccpiiring his interference 
w ith Louis XVI 1 1. *for returning the crow n- 
((wvels which ihe King Imd removed w ith hi?n 
to (dient. 

The Duke of Bourbon had retired to I^a Ven- 
dee to raise tlu' w arlike* royalists of that faithful 
proviiu'e. But it had been previously oct.upied 
hy soldiers attached to Buonaj)art(*, so judi- 
ciously posted as to r(*iider an in.surr(*ction 
im[)ossil)l(! ; and the duke fotind himself oblig- 
ed to escapes hy s(*a from XatUes. 

Th<! Diicliess d’Anjjoulemc, thc^ only rtnnain- 
ing daughter of Fjonis XVI., whose childhood 
and youth had suffered with patient firmn(*s.'^ 
such storms of adversity, slu)w i*d on this trying 
occasion that she had the active as well as 
j)assive courage h(’coniing the descendant of a 
long line of princes. She thiHWV herself into 
Bordeaux, where the loyalty of Count Lynch, 
the mayor, and of the citizens in general, 
promised her detcn iiiined aid, and the princess 
herself stood Ihrth amongst them, like one of 
those heroic wonum of the age of chivalry, 
whose looks and words were able in moments 
of p(*ril to give double edge to men’s swords, 
and donhh* constancy to their heart.. But 
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unhappily there was a considerable garrison of 
troops of the line in Bordeaux, who had caught 
the general spirit of revolt. General Clausel 
also advanced on the city with a force of the 
same description. The Duchess made a last 
effort, assembled around her the officers, and 
laid tlieir duty before them in the most touch- 
ing and pathetic manner. But when she saw 
their coldness, and heard their faltering ex- 
cuses, she turned from them in disdain: — 
« You fear,)) she said — « I pity you, and release 
you from your oaths. » She embarked on board 
an English frigate, and Bordeaux opened its 
gates to GlauseJ, and <leclared for the Emperor. 
Thus, notwithstanding the return of Napoleon 
was for from being acceptable to the French 
universally, or even generally, all open oppo- 
sition to his government ceased, and he was 
acknowdedged as Emperor w ithin about twenty 
days alter he landed on the beach at Cannes, 
with a thousand followers. 

But though he was thus replaced on tlie 
throne, Napoleon’s seat was by no means se- 
cure, unless he could prevail upon the confe- 
derated sovereigns of Europe to acknowledge 
him in the capacity of which their united arms 
had so lately deprived him. It is true, he had 
indirectly promised war to his soldiers, l)y 
stigmatizing the cessions made by the Bour- 
bons of what he called tlic territory of France. 
It is true/also, that then, and till his dt^ath's- 
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day, he continued to entertain the rooted idea 
that Belgium, a possession wliich France had 
acquired within twenty years, was an integral 
portion of that kingdom. It is true, Antwerp 
and the five hundred .sail of tlie line which 
wc're to b (5 built tlierc, continued through his 
whole life to be the very Dalilah of bis imagi- 
’^ation. 1^110 cause of future* \\ar was, there- 
fore, blazing in bi-i bosom. But yet at present 
\c felt it necessary for his iutereru to assure 
the people < f France, tluit bis return to the 
empire would not disturb I lie treaty i f Paris, 
though it bad given the Low (lountries to Hol- 
land. He spared no devi(‘e to spread reports 
of a pacili'* tendency. 

From the cominenceinent of his inarch, it 
was aflirmcd by bis cn^atiucs that be brought 
with him a tn'aty ( (incbuled w ith all the powers 
of ICiirope for twenty >ear>. It ^^as repeatedly 
avernjd, that Maria l.oni^.a and be»' son were 
on the ])oint of arriving in Fran.;e, dismissed by 
her father as a jiledge of reconciliation ; and 
when she did not appear, it was insinuated 
that she was detained by the Fmperor Francis 
as a pledge that Buonaparte should observe lii> 
promise of giving the French a free constitu- 
tion. To such harc-faced assertions he wa^ 
red need, rather than admit that his return was 
to the signal for renewing hosliliti(*s with 
all Europe. 

Meantime Napoleon hesitated not to offer lo 

VOL. viii. 18 
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the allied ministers his willingness to acquiesce 
in the treaty of Paris ; although, according to 
his unirorin reasoning, it involved the hiiiiiilia> 
tioii and disgrace of France, lie sent a letter 
to each of the sovereigns, expressing his desire 
to make peace on the same principles Avhieh 
had been arranged with the Bourbons. To 
these letters no answers were returned. The 
<l(M'ision of the allies had already been adopted. 

Tlie Congress at Vienna happened fortu- 
nately not to be dissolved, when the news of 
Buonaparte’s escape from Flba was laid before 
them by Talleyrand on the iith March. The 
aslonisliing, as w ell as the sublime, approaches 
to the ludicrous, and it is a curious physiolo- 
gical fact, that the lirst news of an event which 
tlneatein d to abolish all their labtuirs, seem- 
ed so like a trick in a pantomime, that laughter 
was the lirst emotion it excited from almost 
cNcry one. The merry mood did not last 
long ; for the jest was neither a sound nor safe 
one. It was necessary for the (Congress, by 
an unequivocal declaration, to. express their 
sentiment.-. iq)on this extraordinary o(a.asion. 
'This declaration appeared on the i3th Mai ch, 
and, after giviiqi; an account of the fact, bore 
the following denunciation : — 

a By thus breaking the convention which 
had established him in the island of Flba, Buo- 
naparte destroys the only legal title on which 
his existence depended; and, by appearing 
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again in France with proje(;t.s of confusion 
and disorder, lie has deprived himself of the 
proteetioii of the law, and has manifested to 
the universe, that there can he neither peace 
nor truce with him. 

« Idle powers ( onseqiiently declare, that 
Napoleon lluonaparte has placed himself 'with- 
out tin; pale of civil and social relations, and 
that, as an (m(‘my and disturber of the tran- 
quillity of the world, he has rendered himself 
liable to pid)li(! vengt'aiue. d'hey declare at 
the same time, that, hrmly resolved to main- 
tain entire the treaty of Paris of the doth of 
May, dispositions sam;tioned by 

that treaty, and those which chey hav<* resolved 
on, or shall hereafter resolve on, to complete 
and to consolidate it, th(‘y Avill (miploy all their 
means, and w ill unite all their efforts, that the 
general peace, the object of the w ishes of lui- 
^•ope, and the constant |)iirpose of tlieir hdionrs, 
may not again be troubled ; and to provide* 
against every attempt wbich sliall threaten to 
replnrige the w orld into die disorders of revo- 
lution, v 

This manifesto was instantly followed liy a 
treaty betwixt Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, 
and llussia, renewing and confuining the 
league entered into at (dianmont. I'lie first 
article declared the resolution of tin; bigli con- 
tracting parties to maintain and enfonre the 
treaty of Paris, which excluded Buonaparte 
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from tlie throne of France, and to enforce the 
<lccree of outlawry issued against liim as above 
mentioned. 2. Eacli of the contracting par- 
ties agreed to keep constantly in the field an 
army of 1 5 o,ooo men complete, with the dftc 
proportion of cfivalry and artillery. They 

agreed not to lay down their arms but bv 
common consent, until either the purpose of 
the war should Jiave been attained, or niiona< 
parte should be rendered incapable of disturb- 
ing the peaces of fjirope. After other subor- 
<iinate articles, the 7th provided, that the other 
powers of Europe shoidd be invited to accedes 
to the treaty; and ihe 8th, that the King of 
France should he particularly called upon to 
become a party to it. A separate article pro- 
vided, that the King of (Jreat Britain should 
have the option of furnishing his contingent in 
men, or of paying instead at the rate of 80/. 
sterling per annum for each cavalry soldier* 
and 20/. per annum for each infantry soldier, 
which should be wanting to make up his com- 
plement. ']'o this trea.'y a declaration was 
subjoined, when it was ratified by the iVince 
[legent, referring to the eighth article of tlie 
treaty, and declaring that it should not be un- 
derstood as binding his Jiritannic Majesty to 
prosecute the war, with the view of forcibly 
imposing on France iiny particular govern- 
ment. The other contracting powers agreed 
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to accept of the accession of liis Royal High- 
ness, under this explanation and limitation. 

Tliis treaty of Vienna may he considered in 
a doiihle point of view, first, upon principle, 
and, secondly, as to its inode of expression; 
and it was commented upon in both respects 
in fhc Hritish i louse of ('ommons. The expe- 
di(‘ncy of the war was denied by several of tlie 
Opposition members, on account of the ex- 
hansli'd state of Great Rritain, but tln'v gene- 
rally admitted that the es<!ag(^ of Rnonaparte 
gave a just cjuisc for the declaration of hosti- 
lit ics. I'he great statesman and jurisconsult, 
whom wc have already quoted, delivered an 
opinion for himself, and those with wliorn he 
acted, couched in the most positive terms, 

« Some insinuations,)) said Sir, Tames ATack- 
intosh, « had bemi thrown out, of diff(‘i‘enct‘> 
of opinion on his side of tin' House, respet t- 
ing the evils of this escape. He utterly denii'd 
them. All agreed in lamenting the oci ur- 
rence which rendered the renewal of war so 
proiiable, not to say certain. All his friends, 
with wdiose sentiments he was acquainted, 
w'(U'(! of opinion, tliat, in the theory of public 
law', the assumption of power by Napoleon had 
giv('n to tin* allies a just cause of w^ar .igainst 
France. It was perfectly obvious, that the 
abdication of Napoleon, and his perpetual re- 
nunr iation of the supreme autliority, wa.s a 
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condition, and the most important condition, 
on which the allies had granted peace to, 
France. The convention of Fontainebleau, 
and the treaty of Paris, were erjiially parts of 
the gr(‘at compact which re-established friend- 
ship between France and Furope. In con.si- 
deration of the safer and more inoffensive 
state of France, when separated from her 
terrible leader, confederated Europe had 
granted moderate and favourable terms of 
peace. As soon as France had violated this 
important condition, by again submitting to 
the authority of Napoleon, the allies wen; 
doulitless relcjised from their part of the com- 
pact, and re* entered into their belligerent 
rights.)) 

The [irovocations pleaded by Buonaparte 
(which seem to have been entirely fanciful, so 
far as respects any design on his freedom), 
were, first. The separation from his family. 
But this was a question with Austria exclu- 
sively; for what power was to compel the Em- 
peror Francis to restore his daughter, after 
the fate of war had flung her again under his 
paternal protection? Napoleon’s feelings in his 
situation were extremely natural, but those 
of the Emperor cannot be blamed, who con- 
sidered his daughter’s honour and happiness as 
interested in separating her from a man, who 
was capable of attempting to redeem his bro- 
ken fortunes by the most desperate means. 
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Much would depend upon the inclination ol‘ 
the illnstrions person herself; but even if 
some dcj][ree of paternal restraint had been 
exerted, could Napoleon really feel himself 
justified in renc\vin{T a sort of Trojan War with 
all ihc powt'rs in Kurope, in order to rcc'over 
his wife, or think, because he was separart'd 
from her society by a flinty-hearted father, 
that he was therefore warranted in invadin{^ 
and subduing the kinj^jdoin of France? The 
second article of provocation, and admit it 
as a just one, was that Napolt'on was left to 
necessities to which he oii/'ht not to have 
been sid)jectcd, by France withho!diii{j his 
pension till the year shonhl elapse. This was 
a {p’onnd of complaint, and a deep one; l)nt 
a[vainst whom? Surely not ajjainst the allies, 
unless Ihjonaparte had emailed upon them to 
make (jood their treaty; and had stated, that 
Fr^ice had failed to make {^ood th^se o])li[;a- 
tions, for v\hich In; had their ^piarantee. Fnj;- 
land, who was only an ac*ccssary to the treaty, 
had nevertheless already interfered in Ihiona- 
parte’s behalf, and there can be no doubt that 
rcdiess wonhl have beem (granted by the con- 
tractin^j parties, who (‘onid not in clecency 
avoid enforcing a treaty, whicli had been of 
their own forming. That this guarantc^e gave 
Napoleon a right to appeal and to complain, 
cannot be denied; but that it gave him a right 
to prof'eed bv violence;, Avitboiit any expostu- 
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lation previously made, is contrary to all ideas 
of the law of nations, which enacts, that no , 
aggression 4:an constitute a legitimate cause of 
war, until redress has ’been refused. This, 
however, is all mere legal argument. 13uonu> 
j)arte did not invade France, because she was 
deficient in paying his pension. He invaded 
her, because he saw a strong prospect of re- 
gaining the throne; nor do we believe that 
millions of gold would have prevailed on him 
to forego the opportunity. 

His more available ground of defence, how- 
ever, was, that he was recalled by the general 
voice of the nation of France; but the whole 
fa(!ts of the case contradicted this statement. 
His league with the revolutionists was made 
reluctantly on their pai-t, nor did that party 
form any very considerable portion of the na- 
tion. « His <*lection,» according to Grattan, 

H was a militai’y election; and when the tprmy 
disposed of the I'.ivil government, it was the 
march of a tiiililary chief over a conquered 
nation. The nation did not rise to assist Louis, 
or resist Buonaparte, because the nation could 
not ris<3 against the army. The mind of France, 
as well as her constitution, had completely lost, 
for the present, the power of resistance. They 
passively yielded to superior force. » 

In short, the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons was so unanimous on the disastrous con- 
sequences of Napoleon’s quitting Elba, that 
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the minority brought charges against Ministers 
for not having provided more effectual means 
to prevent his escape. To these charges it 
was replied, that Britain w^as not his keeper; 
that it was impossible to maintain a line of 
blockade around Elba; and if it had been 
otherwise, that Britain had no right to inter- 
fere with Buonaparte’s motions, so far as con- 
cerned short expeditions unconnected with 
the [)urpose of escape; although it was avowed, 
that if a British vessel had detected him in the 
act of going to France with an armed force, 
for the purpose of invasion, the right of stop- 
ping his progn;ss would have been exercised 
at every hazard. Still, it was urged, they had 
no title either to establish a police upon the 
island, the o])ject of w hich should lie to watch 
its acknowledged Emperor, or to maintain a 
naval force around it, to apprehend him in 
case he should attempt an escape. Both would 
have been in direct contradiction of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau, to w'hich Britain had acced- 
ed, though she was not one of the contracting 
parties. 

The style of the declaration of the allies w^as 
more generally censured in the British Par- 
liament than its warlike tone. It was con- 
tended, that, by declaring Napoleon an outlaw, 
it invoked against him the daggers of indivi- 
duals, as w ell as the sword of justice. This 
charge of encouraging assassination was w^arm- 
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ly repelled by tbc supporters of ministry. The 
purpose of the prorlamation, it was said, was. 
merely to point out Napoleon to the French 
nation, as a person whi# had forfeited his civil 
rijjhts, by the ac t of resuming, contrary to 
treaty, a position in which, from his temper, 
habits, and talents, he must again become an 
object of suspicion an<^ terror to all Europe, 
llis inflexible resolution, his unbounded am- 
bition, his own genius, his power over the 
mind of others, — those great military talents, 
in short, which, so valuable in war, are in 
peace so dangerous, had afforded reasons for 
making the peace of Paris, by which Napoleon 
was personally excluded from the throne. 
When Napoleon broke that peac'e, solemnly 
concluded with f]uro[)0, he forfeited his poli- 
tical rights, and in that view alone the outlaw ry 
was to be construed. In consequence of these 
resolutions, adopted at Vienna and fiOndon, 
all Europe rang with the preparations for war; 
and the number of troops with which the allies 
proposed to invade France were ratcul at no 
less than one million and eleven thousand 
soldiers.* 

Hefore proceeding farther, it is requisite to 
say a few words on the subject of Murat. He 

' The rontingcnls of the various powers were as fol- 
lows : — Austria 3oo,ooo lucii ; Uussia 27!5,otK); Prus- 
sia 336, ooo; States of Germany i5o,ooo ; Great Pri- 
lain 5o,ooo; Ilollaml 5o,ooo ; in all, 1 , 011,000 soldiers. 
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had been for some time agitated by fears na- 
turally arising from the attack made upon liis 
government at tlie Congress, by Talleyrand, 
rhe effect had not, it was true, induced the 
other powers to decide against him; hut he 
seems to have he(*n conscious that the reports 
of General Nugent and Lord William Bcntinck, 
concurred in representing him as having acted 
in the last campaign, rather the part of a trim- 
mer betwixt two parties, than that of a con- 
federate, sincere, as he professed to J)e, in 
favour of the allies. Perhaps his conscience 
acknowledged this truth, for it certainly seems 
as if iMigene might havcj heen more hardly 
pressed, liad Murat heen disposed to act with 
energy in behalf of the allies, lie felt, there- 
fore, that tin; throne of Tanc red tottm*ed under 
him, and rashly determined that it Avas belter 
to brave a danger, than to allow time to see 
whether it might not pass away. Murat liad 
held intercourse with tlie I^le of Elba, and 
cannot htit have known Buonaparte’s [)nrpose 
when he left it; hut he ought, at the same time, 
to have considered, that if his brother-in-law 
met with any sn(;ct\ss, his own alliance would 
become essential to Austria, Avhohad such an- 
xiety to retain the north of Italy, and must have 
been purchased on his own terms. 

Instead, however, of w^aiting for an oppor- 
tunity of profiting by Napoleon’s attempt, 
which could not have failed to arrive, Murat 
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resolved to throw himself into the fray and 
carve for himself. He placed himself at the 
head of an army of 5o,ooo men, and, without 
explaining his intentions, occupied Rome, the 
Pope and cardinals flying before him; threat- 
ened the whole-^ine of the Po, which the 
Austrian force was inadequate to maintain; 
and, on 3ist of March, addressed a proclama- 
tion to fill Italians, summoning them to rise in 
arms for the liberation of their country. It 
seemed now clear, that the purpose of this 
son of a pastry-cook amounted to nothing else, 
than the formation of Italy into one state, and 
the placing himself on the throne of the Cicsars. 
The proclamation was signed Joachim Napo- 
leon, which last name, formerly laid aside, he 
reassumed at this critical period. The appeal 
to the Italians was in vain. The feuds among 
the petty states are so numerous, their pre- 
tensions so irreconcilable, and their weak- 
ness has made them so often the prey of 
successive conquerors, that they found little 
inviting in the proposal of union, little arous- 
ing in the sound of independence. The pro- 
clamation, therefore, had small effect, except 
upon some of the students at bologna. Murat 
marched northward, however, and, being much 
superior in numbers, defeated the Austrian 
general Bianchi, and occupied Modena and 
Florence. 

Murat's attitude was now an alarming one to 
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Europe. If he should press forward into Lem- 
hardy, he mi{>ht co-operate with Buonaparte, 
now restored to his crown, and would prohahlv 
be reinforced l)y thousands of the veterans of 
the V iceroy J'jigene*s army. Austria, therefore, 
became desirous of peace, aft offered to jpja- 
rantce to him the possession of the kingdom 
of Naples, with an addition he had long covet- 
ed, the inarches, namely, of the Roman See. 
Britain, at the same time, intimated, that, hav- 
ing made truce with Joachim at the instance 
of Austria, it was to last no longer than his 
good intelligence with Rer ally. Murat re- 
fused the conditions of the one power, and 
neglected the remonstrances of the other. « It 
was too late,)) he said; « Italy deserves freedom, 
and she sliall be free.» Here closed all hopes 
of peace; Austria declared war against Murat, 
and expedited the reinforcements sent into 
Italy; and Britain prepared a descent upon his 
Neapolitan dominions, where Ferdinand still 
continued to have many adherents. 

Murat's character as a tactician was far in- 
ferior to that which he deservedly bore as a 
soldier in the field of battle, and he was a still 
worse politician than a general. A repulse 
sustained in an attempt to pass the Po near 
Occhio-bello seems to have disconcerted the 
plan of his whole campaign, nor did he find 
himself able to renew the negotiations which 
he had rashly broken off. lie seemed to 
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acknowledge, by his military movements, that 
lie had attempted a scheme far beyond his 
slreiigthand understanding. He retreated upon 
his whole line, abandoning Parma, lleggio, 
Modena, Florence, and all Tuscany, by which 
last movement ^ put the Ausirians in pos- 
session of the best and shortest road to Jloine. 
In consequence, he was pressed on bis retreat 
ill front and rear, and compelled to give battle 
near l^olentino. It was sustained for two days 
( 'jid and 3d of May), but tbc Neapolitans could 
not be brought into close action with the iron- 
nerved Austrians. It was in vain that Murat 
placed field-pieces in the rear of his attacking 
columns, with orders to fire grape on them 
should they retreat: in vain that he himself 
set the example of the most desperate courage. 
The Neapolitan army fled in dispersion and 
discomfiture. Their guns, ammunition, trea- 
sure, and baggage, became the spoil of the 
Austrians; and in traversing the mountains of 
Abriizzo, Murat lost half his army without 
stroke of sword. 

The defeated prince was pursued into his 
Neapolitan dominions, where he learned that 
the Calabrians were in insurrection, and that 
an English fleet, escorting an invading army 
from Sicily, had appeared in the bay of Naples. 
Jlis army, reduced to a handful by repeated 
skirmishes, in which he had behaved with such 
temerity as to make his followers think he de- 
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sired death. \vas directed to throw itself into 
Capua. lie himself, who had left Naples 
•splendidly apparelled, according to his custom, 
and at the head of a gallant army, now entered 
its gates attended only by four lancers, alight- 
ed at the palace, and app^ed before the 
<juecn, pale, haggard, dishevelled, with all 
the signs of extreme latigue and dejection. 
11 is salutation Mas in the affecting words, 
I. INJadaiii, 1 have not been able to find death. » 
He presently found, that remaining at Naples, 
which was about to fall into other hands, 
Avould com[)rofiiise his liberty, perhaps his life, 
lie took leave of his (}uecn, whom circum- 
stances were about to deprive of that title, cut 
off his hair, and, disguising hijjiself in a gray 
frock, escaped to the little island of Ischia, and 
reached, on 2 r)th May, Cannes, which had re- 
ceived Na|)oleou a few^ weeks before. His 
w ife, iinmediatcly afterwards, alarmed by the 
tendency of the Neapolitan mob to insurrection, 
suiTcndcred herself to Commodore Campbell, 
ofthe Tremendous, and was received on board 
his vessel. 

AcourieraiiriounccdM iirat\saiTivulin France 
to Ihionaparte, who, instead of sending con- 
solation to his unhappy relative, is said to have 
asked with bitter scorn, « Whether Naples and 
France had made peace since the w'ar of 1 8 1 4 ^^- 
The answer seems to imply, that although the 
attempts of Joachim and Napoleon coincided 
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iu time, and in other circumstances, so punc- 
tually as to make it evident they had been 
undertaken in concert, yet that there had been 
no precise correspondence, far less any formal 
treaty, betwixt the adventurous brothers. In- 
deed Napoleon at all times positively denied 
that he had the least accession to Murat’s wild- 
ly-concerted project [levee de boucl{er\ and 
aflirined that it was essentially injurious to 
him. Napoleon’s account was, that when he 
retired to Elba, he took farewell of Murat by 
letter, forgiving all that had passed between 
them, and recommending to his brother-in-law 
to keep on good terms with the Austrians, and 
only to check them if he saw them likely to 
advance on France. He offered also to gua- 
rantee his kingdt)ni. Murat returned an af- 
fectionate answer, engaging to prove himself, 
in his conduct towards Napoleon, more an 
object of pity than resentment, declining any 
other guarantee than the word of the Emperor, 
and declaring that the attachment of his fu- 
ture life was to make amends for the past de- 
fection. « But it was Murat’s fate to ruin us 
every way,w continued Napoleon; « once by 
declaring against us, and again by unadvisedly 
taking our part.^ He encountered Austria 
without sufficient means, and, being ruined, 
left her without any counterbalancing power 
in Italy. From that time it became impos- 
sible for Napoleon to negotiate with her. 
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Rereiving the Emperor’s account as (!oiTect, 
and allowing that the hrothers-in-law playeti 
each his own part, it was not to be supposed 
tliat they acted entirely without a niiitnai un- 
derstanding. Each, indeed, was willing tf) 
rest on his own frrtunes, well knowing that 
his claim to the other s assistance would de- 
pend chiefly upon his success, and unwilling, 
besides, to relinquish the privilege of making 
peace, should it be necessary, at the cxpensi* 
of disowning tlie kindred enterprise of his 
brother-in-law. Notwithstanding the splendid 
details which the Monilcur gave of Miirtst’s 
undertaking, while it yet seemed to promise 
success, it is certain that liuonaparte endea- 
voured to propitiate Austria, by the offer of 
abandoning Murat; and that Mural, (!onld his 
offers have obtained a hearing after the re- 
pulse of Oceliio-hello, was ready o’u'c more to 
have deserted Napoleon, whose name he hod 
so lately reassnmed. Involved in this maze 
of selfish polif’y, Murat liad now the moi tifica- 
tion to find hiinscdf contemned by Napoleon, 
when he might, indeed, be a burden, hut ( ould 
afiord him no aid. Had he arrived at Milan 
as a victor, and extended a friendly hand 
across the Alps, how ilifferent would have 
been his reception I Rut Riionaparte r(*fu ed 
to see him in his distress, or to permit him to 
come to Paris, satisHed that the sight of his 
misery would be a bitter contradiction to the 
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liibics which the French journals had, for 
some time, published of his success. Fouchd 
sent him a message, much like that which en- 
joined the dishonoured ambassadors of Solo- 
mon to tarry at Jericho till their beards grcw\ 
It recofiiinended to Murat to -remain in seclu- 
sion, till the recollection of his disgrace should 
be abated by newer objects of general interest. 

Buonaparte had sometimes entertained 
thoughts of bringing Murat to the army, but 
was afraid of shocking the French soldiers, 
who would have felt disgust and horror at 
seeing the man who had betrayed France. « I 
did not,» he said to his followers at St Helena, 
think 1 could carry him through, and yet be 
might have gained us the vic( 'ry; for there 
weremomoiits during the battle (of Wat'erloo), 
when to have forced two or three of the Eng- 
lish squares might have insured it, and Murat 
was just the man for the work. In leading a 
cliarge of cavalry, never was there an officer 
more determined, more brave, and more bril- 
liant. » 

Murat was thus prohibited to come to (lu^ 
court of the Tuilerics, where his defection 
might have been forgiven, but his defeat \\ar> 
an inexpiable offence. He remained in ob- 
scurity near Toulon, till his fate called him 
elsewhere, after the decisive battle of Water- 
loo. ‘ From this episode, for such, however 

' It is well known that Joachim Murut, escaping; with 
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important, it' is in the present history, we 
return to France and our immediate subject. 

(Jifiiculty from France, fled to Corsica, and mi{;ht have 
obtained permission to reside upon parole in the Austrian 
territories, safe and unmolested, lie nourished a wild 
idea, however, of recovering his crown, which induced 
him to reject these terms of safety, and invade the Nea- 
politan territories at the head of about two hundred men. 
That his whole expedition might be an accurate parody 
on that of Ruonaparle to Cannes, he published swagger- 
ing prnclaiiiations, mingled with a proper ipiantiini of 
falsehood. A storm dispersed his flotilla, lie himself, 
October 8th, landed at a little fishing town near Monti; 
Leone, lie was attacked hy the rountry people, fought 
as he was wont, but was defeated and made prisoner, 
tried by martial law, and condemned. The Sicilian royal 
family have shown themselves no forgiving race, other- 
w'ise mercy niiglit have been extended to one, who, thougii 
now a private person, had been so lately a king, that he 
might he pardoned for forgetting that he had no longer 
the power of making peace and war without personal 
respoiisU)ility. IMurat met hU fate as became la beau 
sabreur. lie fastened his wife’s picture on liis breast, re- 
fused to have his eyes bandaged, or to use a scat, re- 
reived six halls through his heart, and met tlie denili 
which he had braved with impunity in the thick of many 
eunflicts, and sought in vain in so many others. 
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liuuiiapai'te's attempts to ronciliatc Rritain. — Plot to i.an y 
off .Vfaria Louisa fails. — Slate of feelin{][ in France with 
regard to Huonaparte's return — the Army — the Jaco- 
bins — the CoiistitLiiionalist.s. — Foiiche and Sieyes made 
Peers, — Freedom of tlie Press granted, and outraged. 
— Independent conduct of Comte, editor of Le Cen^ 
sciir . — Disaffeetions among the lower orders — Part of 
them attached to lluonaparte — 'I hese assemble before 
the Tuilerie.s, and applaud the Kmperor. — Festival of 
the Fedcuates. — iNew Constitution — It is received with 
dissatisfaction — Meeting of the Champ-dti~},lai to ratify 
it. — Tluonaparle’s Address to the (Jhanihors of l*ecrs 
and Deputies — ^'L'he spirit of Jacobinism predominant 
in tbe latter. 


\V iiiJ.E Murat was struggling and sinking under 
his evil l^te, Buonaparte was actively prepar- 
ing lor the approaching contest. lli.s first 
attempt, as vve have already seen, was to con- 
filiate the allied powers. To satisfy Great 
Britain, he passed an act abolishing the slave 
trade, and made some regulations concerning 
national education, in which he spoke highly 
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of the systems of Bell and Lancaster. These 
measures were favourably construed by some 
of oundegislators , and that they were so, is a 
complete pn of that Buonaparte understood 
the temper of our nation. To suppose that, 
during his ten months of retirement, his mind 
was actively employed upon the miseries of the 
negroes, or the deplorable state of ignoranc'e 
to which his own measures, and the want of 
early instruction, had reduced the youth of 
France, would argue but little acquaintance 
with his habits of ambition. To believe, on 
the contrary, tluit he would, at his first arrival 
in Franco, make any api'arcnt sacrifices which 
might attract the good-will of his powerful and 
dangerous neighbours, is iiipre consonant with 
his schemes, his interest, and his character. 
The path which he chose to gain the esteem 
of Britain was hy no means injndi( ions, '^rhe 
al>olition of negro slavery, and the instruction 
of the poor, have ( to the honour of our legis- 
lature) been frequent and anxious subjects of 
fleliberation in the House of Commons; and to 
mankind, whether individually or collectively, 
no species of flattery is more pleasing than 
that of assent and imitation. It is not a Jifile 
to the credit of our country, that the most 
avowed enemy of Britain strove to cultivate 
our good opinion, not by any offers of national 
advantage, but by appearing to concur in gc- 
lUTal measures of benevolence, and attention 



to the benefit of society. Yet, upon the whole, 
the character of Napoleon was too generally 
understood, and the purpose of his a{tf>arent 
approximation to British sentiments too ob- 
viously affected, for serving to make any ge- 
neral or serious impression in his favour. 

With Austria, Napoleon; acted differently. 
He was aware that no impression could be 
made on the Emperor Francis, or his minister 
Mettcrnich, and that it had become impossible, 
wilh^^ir consent, that he should fulfil his 
pronim' of presenting his wife and son to the 
people on the Champ’de-MaL Stratagem re- 
mained the only resource; and some French- 
men at Vienna, with those in Maria Louisa’s 
train, formed a spheme of carrying off the 
Empress of France and her child. The plot 
was discovc'i’cd and [)revc?nt(’(I, and the most 
public steps were immediately taken, to show 
that Austria considered all ties with Buona- 
parte as dissolved for ever. Maria fiouisa, by 
her father’s commands, laid aside the arms 
and liveries of her husband, hitherto displayed 
by her attendants and carriages, and assumed 
those of the house of Austria. This decisive 
event put an end to every hope so long che- 
rished by Nap'jlcon, that he might find some 
means of regaining the frier.dship of his fa- 
ther-indaw. 

Nor did the other powers in Europe show 
tliemsclvcs more accessible to his advanc’cs. 
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He was, tlicrel^ore, reduced to his own parti- 
sans in the French nation, and those won over 
from other parties, whom he might be able to 
add to them. ; 

The army had sufficiently shown them- 
•selves to be his o^|, upon grounds which are 
easily appreciateqCThe host of public official 
persons, to whom the name under which they 
exercised their offices was indifferent, pro- 
vided the salary continued to be attached to 
them, formed a large and inflii 
And .'dthoiigh we, who have ne 
mutations of our political system, been put to 
the trial of either abandoning our means of 
living, or submitting to a change of govern- 
ment, inav, on hearing quoted names of re- 
spectability and celelirity who adopted the lat- 
ter alU'riialive, (*x< laim against I ’rench versati- 
lity, a glance at llritain during the frequent 
{'hanges <vf the i^ih century may induce us 
to exchange the r xclamation of poor France I 
for that of poor human nature 1 '^Fhe profes- 
.sors of (h’opuv ell’s days, who piously U'lnied 
themselves followers of i^rovideuce, because 
they complied with every change tlmt came 
uppermost; and the sect of time-servers, in- 
cluding the honest patriot, wlio complainerl at 
the llcsto ration that he had complied with 
seven forms of government during the year, 
})nt lost his office by being too late of adhering 
to the last, — would have made in tludr day a 
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list equally long, and as enterlaiiuiig, as the 
eel chrated J) ict ionna ire des G irouettes. I n mat- 
ters dependent upon a sudden breeze of sen- 
timent, the mercurial Frenchman is more apt 
to tack about than tlie phlegmatic and slowly- 
moved native of Britain; J|||t when the steady 
trade-wind of interest ppevails for a long 
season, men in all nations and (‘ountries show 
the same irresistible disposition to trim their 
sails by it; and in politics as in morals, it 
wdll |||||V\'e11 to pray against being led into 
tempPlRon. 

Besides those attached to him by mere in- 
terest, or from (>ratitude and respect for bis 
talents, ^’apob'on liad now among his adhe- 
rents, or rather allies, not as a matter of choice, 
hut of necessitv, the Jacobin party, \vho had 
been obliged, though uinvillingly, to ado])t 
liim as th.e head of a government, whitJi they 
hoped to regemerate. To these w(n-(» to he 
added a much larger and more rc'spectahle 
body, w ho, lar from enconraginj; his atfempt, 
had testilied them elves anxi<»ns io <.ppose it 
to the last, but w ho, conceiving tlui ca!ise of 
the Bourlxms entirely lost, weni willing to 
adhere to Buonaparte, on condition of obtain- 
ing- a free constitution for France. Many of 
these acted, of course, on mixed motives; hut 
if vve were asked to form a definition of them, 
we should be induced to give the same, which, 
laying aside party spirit, we wouhl ascribe to 
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a right English Whig, whom we conceive to 
be a man of sense and moderation, a lover of 
laws and liberty, whose chief regard to parti- 
cular princes and families is founded on what 
lie apprehends to be the public good; and 
who differs from a sensible Tory so little, 
that there is no great chance of their disputing 
upon any important constitutional question, 
if it is fairly stated to both. Such, we believe, 
is the difference betwixt rational Constitu- 
tionalists and Royalists in France ; qygd un- 
doubtedly, while all the feelings of the 'latter 
induced them to eye with abhorrence the 
domination of a usurper, there must have 
been many of the former, who, feariiqf danger 
to tlic independence of France from the in- 
tervention of foreign power-., conceived, that 
by advocating the cause of Napoleon, they 
were in some degree making a virtue of neces- 
sity, and playing an iiidiffermit game witli as 
much skill as the cards they held woidd per- 
mit. Many patriotic and sensible men, who 
had retained a regard for liberty during all 
the governments and all the anarchies which 
had subsisted for twenty years, endeavoured 
now to frame a system of government, ground- 
ed upon something like freedom, upon the 
difficulties of Iluonapartc. Pressed as ho was 
from abroad, and unsupported at home, save 
by the soldiery, he would, they conceived, be 
thrown by necessity under the protection of 
VOL. vni. 19 
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the nation, and obliged to recruit his adherents 
hy complying with public opinion, and adopt- 
ing a free government. Under this persua- 
sion a great number of such characters, more 
or less shaded by attachment to a moderate 
and limited monarchy, were prepared to ac- 
knowledge Buonaparte’s re-established autho- 
rity, in so far as he should be found to deserve 
it, by concessions on his part. 

The conduct and arguments of another por- 
tion of tlie friends ^of the constitution rather 
resembled that which might have been adopt- 
cjd in England by moderate and intelligent 
'rories. Such men were not prepared to re- 
sign the cause of their lawful monarch, be- 
cause fortune had for a time declared against 
him. They were of opinion that, to make a 
constitution permanent, the monarch must 
have liis rights ascertained and vindicated, as 
well as those of the people ; and that if a 
usurper were to be acknowledged npon any 
terms, however plausible, so soon as he had 
cut liis way to success by his sword, the nation 
would be exposed to perpetual revolutions. 
Louis, these men might argue, had committed 
no crime whatever; he was only placed in 
circumstances which made some persons sup- 
pose he might possibly he tempted to me- 
ditate changes on the constitution, and on 
the charter which conhrmed it. There was 
meanness in deserting a good and peace- 
iihle king at the command of a revolted army, 
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and a discarded usurper. They regretted that 
their prince must be replaced by foreign bay- 
onets; yet it was perhaps better that a mode- 
rate and peaceful government should be re- 
stored even thus, than limit the French nation 
should continue to suffer under the despotic 
tyranny of their own soldiery. Those reason- 
ers ridiculed the idea of a free constitution, 
which waste be generated betwixt liuonaparte, 
who, in his former reign, never allowed free- 
dom of thought, word, or action, to exist nn- 
repressed, and the old Kevolutionists, who, 
during their period of power, could be satis- 
fied with no degree of liberty, until they 
destroyed every compact whicli holds civil 
society to(;ether, and made the country re- 
sembh^ one great bedlam, set on Hrcj by the 
patients, wlio remained dancing in the midst 
of the flames. 

Such we conceive to have been the prin- 
ciples on which wise and moderate men on 
either side acted during this distracted period. 
It is easy to suppose, that their opinions ninsl 
have been varied bv many more and less 
minute shades, arising from temperament, [)rc- 
dilections, prejudices, passions, and feelings of 
self-interest, and that they were on either side 
liable to be pushed into exaggeration, or, ac- 
cording to the word which was formed to 
express that exaggeration, — into Ultraism. 

Meantime, ^'apoleon did all that was pos- 
sible to conciliate the people's affection, and to 
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show himself sincerely desirous of giving 
France the free constitution which he had 
promised. He used the advice of Carnot, 
Sieyes, and Fouche, and certainly profited 
by several of their Ibssons. flc made it, not- 
withstanding, a condition, that Carnot and 
Sieyes should accept each a title and a seat in 
his House of Peers, to show that they were 
completely reconciled to the [mperial govern** 
inent; and both the ancient republicans con- 
descended to exchange the horinct rouge for a 
coronet, which, considering their former opi- 
nions, sate somewhat awkwardly upon tlieir 
brows. 

But although the union of the Imperialists 
and popular party had been cemented by mu- 
tual hatred of the Bourbons, and was still kept 
togetlnu' by apprehension of the King’s adher- 
ents within, and his allies on the exterior, seeds 
of discord w(;re soon visible between the Em- 
peror and the popular leaders. While the 
former was eager oiu!e more to wield with 
full energy the sceptre he had recovered, the 
latter w^cre continually reminding him, that he 
had only assumed it in a limited and restricted 
capacity, as the head of a free government, 
exercising, indeed, its executive power, but 
under the restraint of a popidar constitution. 
Napoleon, in the frequent disputes which arose 
on these important points, w^as obliged to 
concede to the demagogues the principles 
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which they insisted upon. But then, for the 
safety of the state, involved in foreign and 
domestic dangers, l^e contended it was neces- 
sary to invest the chief maigistrate with a vi- 
gour beyond the law, a dictatorial authority, 
temporary in its duration, but nearly absolute 
in its extent, as had been the manner in the 
free states of anUquity, ^ylien the republic was 
in iininincnt danger. Carnot and Foiiche, on 
the other hand, considered, that although it 
seemed natural, and might be easy, to confer 
such power at the present moment, the re- 
sumption of it by the nation, when it w as once 
vested in the hands of Buonaparte, would be a 
hopeless cxpciimcnt. The Emperor, there- 
fore, and his ministers, proceeded to their 
mutual tasks with no iniitnnl confidence; but, 
on the contrary, with jcfilonsy, thinly veiled 
by an affectation of deference on the side of 
Buonaparte, and respect on that of his coun- 
sellors. 

The very first sacTifice which the Emperor 
gave to fr<;edom proved an inconvenient one 
to his government. This was nothing less 
than the freedom of the press. It is true, that 
the influence of his minister of police managed 
bv indirect means to get possession of most of 
the journals ; so that of sixty writers, employ- 
ed generally, if not constantly, in periodical • 
( omposition, five only were now found friend- 
ly to the royal cause. The other jh'us, which 
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a ifew days before described Napoleon as a 
species of Ogre, who had devoured the youth 
of France, now wrote him down a hero and a 
liberator. Still, when the liberty of the press 
was once established, it was soon found im- 
possible to prevent it from asserting its right 
of utterance; and there were found authors to 
advocate the cause of the Bourbons, from 
principle, from caprice, from the love of con- 
tradiction. 

Napoleon, who always showed himself sen- 
sitively alive to the public^ censure, established 
inspectors of the booksellers. The minister 
of police, a friciid of liberty, but, as Clomie, 
the editor of Cemciir^ neatly observed, 
only of liberty after the fashion of Monsieur 
Fouche, used every art in his power to prevent 
the contagion of freedom from spreadinjj too 
widely. This Monsieur Comte was a loud, 
and probably a sincere advocate of freedom, 
and had b<*en a promoter of Hiionaparfe’s re- 
turn, as likely to advance the good cause. 
Seeing the prevailing inllucnce of the military, 
he published some severe remarks on the un- 
due weight the aniiy assumed in public affairs, 
which he hesitated not to say, was bringing 
France to the condition of Home, when the 
empire was disposed of by the Praitorian 
• guards. This stung to the cpiick — the journal 
was seized by the police, and the minister en- 
deavoured to palliate the fact in the Momtein\ 
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by saying, that though seized, it had been in- 
stantly restored. But Comte was not a man 
to be so silenced; he published a contradic- 
tion of the official statement, and declared 
that his journal had not been restored, lit; 
was summoned the next day before the pre- 
fect, alternately threatened and wheedled, 

K braided at one moment with ungrateful re- 
tauce to the cause of the Emperor, and 
requested at the next to think of something in 
which gr*vcrnment might serve him. Steeled 
against every proffer and entreaty, Comte 
only required to be permitted to profit by the 
restored liberty of the press; nor (ould the 
worthy magistrate make him rightly iind^- 
stand tltat when the Emperor gave all iinm 
liherry to puhlish what pleased themselves, it 
was under the tacit condition that it should 
also please the prefect and minister of police. 
Comte had the spirit to puhlish tlu; whole 
affair. 

In the mean while, ])roclamations of Louis, 
forbidding the payment of . taxes, and an- 
nouncing the arrival of 1,200,000 men under 
the walls of Paris, covered these walls every 
night in spite of the police. A newspaper, 
called the LHy^ was also secretly but generally 
circulated, whitdi advocated the royal cause, 
fn the better classes of society, where Buona- 
parte was feared and hated, lam])oons, satires, 
pasquinades, glided from hand to lined, turn- 
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ing his person, ministers, apid government, 
into the most bitter ridicule. Others attacked 
him with eloquent invective, and demanded 
what he had in common .with the word Liber- 
ty, which he now pretended to connect with 
his reign. He was, they said, the sworn 
enemy of liberty, the assassin .of the repuldic, 
the destroyer of French freedom, which heA 
been so dearly bought;, the show of liberl^ 
which he held was a trick of legerdemain, 
executed under protection of his bayonets. 
Such was his notion of liberty when he de- 
stroyed the national representation at St Cloud 
— Such Avas the freedom he gave when he 
established an oriental despotism in the en- 
lightened kingdom of France — such, when 
abolishing all free communication of senti- 
ments among citizens, and proscribing every 
liberal and philosophical idea under the nick- 
name of Ideology.. c<Gau it be forgotten, » 
they continued, «that heaven and hell are 
not more irreconcilable ideas, than Buona- 
parte and Liberty ? — The very word Frce- 
<lom,» they said, « was proscribed under his 
iron reign, and only first gladdened the ears of 
Frenchmen after twelve years of humiliation 
and despair, on the happy restoration of 
Ijouis XVIIL — Ah, miserable impostorl» they 
exclaimed, « Avhen would he have spoke of 
liberty, had not the return of Ijouis fami- 
liarized us with freedom and peace, w The 
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spirit of disaffection spread among certain 
classes of the lower rank. The market-wo- 
men {dames de la halle\ so formidable during 
the time of the Fronde, and in the early years 
of the Revolution, for their opposition to the 
court, were now royalists, and, of course, cla- 
morous on the side of the party they espoused. 
They invented, or some loyal rhymer com- 
posed for them, a song,' the burden of which 
demanded back the King, as their father of 
Ghent. They ridiculed, scolded, and mobbed 
the commissaries of police, who endeavoured to 
stop these musical expressions of disaffection ; 
surrounded the chief of their number, danced 
hroimd him, and chaunted the obnoxious 
burden, until Fouche being ashamed to hcli(^ 
tlie new doctrines of liberty of thought, speech, 
and publication, his agents were iiistrni ted to 
leave these Amazons undisturbed on account 
of their political sentiments. 

While Buonaparte was unable to form an 
interest in the saloons, and found that even 
the dames de la hallo, were becoming discon- 
tented, he had upon his side tlie militia of the 
suburbs; those columns of pikemen so famous 
in the Revolution, whose furious and rude 
character added to the terrors, if not the 
dignity, of his reign. Let us not be accused 


* Donnez-nous noire paire de tjanls^ equivalent in pro- 
nunciation to noire Pare de Gaud. 
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to depreciate honest industry, or 
hoia up to contempt the miseries of poverty. 
It is not the poverty, but the ignorance and 
the vice of the rabble of great cities, which 
render them always disagreeable, and some- 
times terrible. They are entitled to protec- 
tion from the laws, and kindness from the 
government^ but he who would use them as 
political engines, invokes the assistance of a 
blatant beast with a thousand heads, well 
furnished with fangs to tear and throats to 
roar, but devoid of tongues to speak reason, 
«‘ars to hear it, eyes to see, or judgment to 
ronipreheiid it. 

For a little time after Buonaparte's return, 
(crowds of artisans of the lowest order as- 
sembled under the windows of the Tuileries, 
and demanded to see the Emperor, whom, on 
his appearance, they greeted with shouts, as 
1o. ( h'nnd Entrepreneur^ or general employer of 
the class of artisans, in language w'here the 
<!oarse phraseology of their rank was adorned 
with such flowers of rhetoric as the times of 
terror had coined. Latterly, the numbers of 
this assembly were maintained by a distribu- 
tion of a few nous to the shouters. 

However disgusted with these degrading 
exhibitions, Buonaparte felt he could not dis- 
pense with this species of force, and was com- 
pelled to institute a day of procession, and a 
soleiiiu festival, in favour of this description 
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of persons, who, from the mode in which they 
were enrolled, were termed Federates. 

On 1 4th May, the motley and ill-arranged 
ranks which assembled on this memorable oc- 
casion exhibited, in the eyes of the disgusted 
and frightened spectators, all that is degraded 
by liabitnal vice, and hardened by stupidity 
and profligacy. The portentous procession 
moved on along the Boulevards to the (!ourt 
of the Tuileries, with shouts, in which the 
praises of the Emperor were mingled with im- 
precations, and with the revolutionary son{;s 
(long silenced in Paris), — the Marseillaise 
Hymn, the Carmagnole, and the cfunil dti da- 
The appearance of the men, the refuse 
of inaimfoctories, of work-houses, ofjails ; their 
rags, their filth, their drunkenness; their ec- 
stasies of hlasphemous rage, and no less Idas- 
pheinons jov, stamped them with the cha- 
racter of the willing perpetrators of the worst 
horrors of the Revolution. Buonaparte! him- 
self was judged hy close ol)servers to shrink 
with ahhorrcnce from the asseinhly he had 
himself convoked. His guards were under 
arms, and the field-artillery loaded, and tiii’ii- 
ed on the Phux? du Carrousel, filled with the 
mollev crowed, who, from the contrasted r*(»lour 
of the corn-porters and charcoal-men distin- 
guislied in the group, were facetiously called 
his (iray and Black Monsqnctaires. He liasted 
to dismiss his hideous minions, w'ilh a suffi- 
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cient distribution of praises and of liquor. 
The national guards conceived themselves 
insulted on this occasion, because compelled 
to give their attendance along with the fe- 
derates. The troops of the line felt for the 
degraded character of the Emperor. The 
haughty character of the French soldiers had 
kept them from fraternizing with the rabble, 
even in the cause of Napoleon. They had 
been observed, on the march from Cannes, to 
cease their cries of Vive tEmperew^ when, 
upon entering any considerable town, the 
shout ^Yas taken up by the mob of the place, 
and to suspend their acclamations, rather than 
mingle them with those of the pehins, whom 
they despised. They now muttered to each 
other, on seeing the court which lliionnpartc 
seemed coinpclled to bestow on these degrad- 
ed artisans, that the conqueror of Marengo 
and Wagram had sunk into the mere captain 
of a rabble. In short, the disgracxdid cha- 
racter of the alliance thus formed hetw'cen 
lluonnparte and the lees of the people Avns of 
a nature incapable of being glossed over even 
in the flattering pages of the MoniUmr, which, 
amidst a flourishing description of this me- 
morable procession, was compelled to admit, 
that, in some places, the name of the Emperor 
was incongruously mingled with expressions 
and songs, w hich recalled an era unforliuiatclY 
too famous. 
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Fretted by external dangers and internal 
disturbances, and by the degrading necessity 
of appearing every night before a mob, who 
familiarly hailed him as Pere la Violette, and, 
above all, galled by the suggestions of his 
philosophical counsellors, who, ainoiig other 
innovations, wished him to lay aside the style 
of Emperor for that of President, or Grand 
General of the Republic, Napoleon, to rid him- 
self at once of occupations offensive to his 
haughty disposition, withdrew from the Tiii- 
leries to the more retired palace of the lillysee 
Bourbon, and seemed on a sudden to become 
once more the Emperor he had been before 
his a1)dication. Here he took into his own 
hands, witli the assistance of Benjamin Con- 
stant, and other statesmen, the construct ion of 
a new constitution. Their sysUMii inclndiid 
all those checks and regulations Avliich are 
understood to form the essence of a fn^* go- 
vernment, and greatly resembled that grant- 
ed by tlie Royal Charter * Nevertheless, it 

* Tlic followinj^ is an abridgement oFils dei-laralioris : — 

The hgiftlalive power resides in the Ernpen>r and two 
Chainhers. 

The Chainher oF Peers is hereditary, and the Emperor 
names then). 

Their number is unlimited. 

The Second Chainher is tderted hy the people, and i« 
to consist oF 639 ineiiihers — none arc to he under aS 
years. Tlie Pre.-iideiit is appointed by the members, but 
approved oF by the Emperor. 
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was extremely ill received by all parties, but 
especially by those who expected from Napo- 
leon a constitution more free than that which 
they had dissolved by driving Louis XVI I L 
from the throne. There were other grave 
exceptions stated against this scheme of {jo- 
verniiient. 

first, The same objection was stated against 
ihis Imperial grant which had been urged with 
so much vehemence against the Royal charter, 
namely, that it was not a compact between the 
people and the sovereign, in which the former 

Mcnihors to be paid at tlic rate settled by the Coiisti- 
Inriit Assembly. 

It is to be renewed every five years. 

'the Emperor may prorogue, adjourn, or dissolve tbr 
House of nepresentatives. 

Sittings to be public. 

'Hie Electoral (^)llegos are maintained. 

Land-tax and direct taxes to be voted only for a year; 
indirect may be for several years. 

No levy of men for the army, nor any exchange of ter- 
ritory, but by a law. 

'faxes to be proposed by the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives. 

Ministers to be responsible. 

Judges to be irremovable. 

Juries to be established. 

Right of petition is established — freedom of worship- - 
inviolability of property. 

The last article says, lliat « the French people declare 
that they do not mean to delegate the power of restoring 
the Bourbons, or any prince of that family, even in case 
of ihe exclusion of the Imperial dynasty. » 
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called the latter to the throne under certain 
conditions, but a recognition by the sovereign 
of the liberties of the people. The meeting of 
the Champ-de-MaiyhyiA indeed been siiminoued 
(as intimated in the decrees from Lyons), chiefly 
with the purpose of forming and adopting the 
new constitution; but, according to the present 
system, they were only to have the choice of 
adoj)ting or rejecting that which Napoleon had 
prepared for them. The disappointment was 
great among those philosophers who desired 
« better bread than is made of wheat ;» and 
could not enjoy liberty itself, unless it emanate 
cd directly from the will of the people, and 
was sanctioned by popular discussion. Ihit 
Napoleon was determined that the convention 
oil the loth May should have no other concern 
in tlie constitution, save to accept it when of- 
fered. lie would not intrust such an assembly 
with the revision of the laws by which he was 
to govern. 

Secondly, This new constitution, though 
presenting an entirely new basis of govern- 
ment, was published under the singular title 
of an « Additional Act to the Constitutions of 
the Kmpire,» and thereby cpnstitiited a sort of 
appendix to a huge mass of unrepealed organic 
laws, many of them inconsistent with the Addi- 
tional Act in tenor and in spirit. 

Those who had enjoyed the direct confi- 
dence of the Emperor while the treatv >>as 
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framing, endeavoured to persuade themselves 
that Napoleon meant fairly by France, yet con- 
fessed they had found it difficult to enlighten 
his ideas on the subject of a limited monarchy, 
'fhey felt, that though the Emperor might be 
induced to contract his authority, yet what re- 
mained ill his own hand would be wielded as 
arbitrarily as ever ; and likewise that he would 
never regard his ministers otherwise than as 
the immediate executors of his pleasure, and 
responsible to himself alone. He would still 
continue to transport his whole chancery at 
his stirrup, and transmit sealed ordc^ to W 
excM^iited by a minister whom he ha4.jlbt con- 
sulted on their import. * 

The lloyalists triumphed on the publication 
of this Additional Act: « Was it for this, they 
said, «you broke your oaths, and banished 
your monarch, to get the same, or nearly si- 
milar laws imposed on you by a Jlussian ukase 
ora Turkish lirman, Avhich you h(;retofore en- 
joyed by cliarter, in the same manner as your 
ancestors, called freemen by excellence, held 
their rights from their limited sovereigns; and 
for this have you exchanged a pca(!cfnl prince, 
whose very wesikness was your security, for an 
ambitious warrior, whose strength is your 
weakness? For this have you a second time 

' Letters from Paris, written during the Last Reign of 
jXapolcoHy Vol. I. p. 197. 
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yoiie to war with all&rope — for the Additional 
Act and the Champ M^MaiPn 

The more determined Republicans, besides 
their particular objections to an Upper House, 
which the Emperor could fill with his own 
millions, so as effectually to control the repre- 
sentatives of the people, found the proposed 
constitution utterly devoid of the salt which 
should savour it. There was no acknowled^*- 
inent of abstract principles; no dissertation 
concerning the rights of government and the 
governed; no metaphysical discussions on the 
origin of laws; and they were as much morti> 
fied and disappointed as the zealot who hears 
a discourse on practical morality, when he ex- 
pected a sermon on the doctrinal points of 
tlieology. The unfortunate Additional Act be- 
came the subject of attack and raillery on all 
sides; and was esteemed to possess in so slight 
a degree the principle of durability, that a 
bookseller being asked for a copy by a cus- 
tomer, replied, He did not deal in periodical 
publications. * 

Under these auspices the Cliamp-de^Mai was 
opened, and that it might be in all respects 

' It was subjected, notwitbstanding, with the usual suc- 
cess to the Electoral bodies, whose good-nature never 
refused a constitution which was recommended by the 
existing government. The number of those who gave 
their votes were more than a million ; being scarce a le nth 
part, however, of those who had qualifications. 


' 9 - 
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incongruous, it was held on the i st of June. 
Deputies were supposed to attend from all 
departments, not, as it had been latterly ar- 
ranged, to canvass the new constitution, but 
to SNVcar to observe it ; and not to receive the 
Empress Maria Louisa and her son as the 
plcxlge of twenty years’ peace, but to behold 
tlic fatal eagles, the signal of instant and 
bloody war, distributed by the Emperor to the 
soldiers. 

Napoleon and his brothers, whom he had 
once more collected around him, figured, in 
quaint and fantastic robes, in the Champ-de- 
Mdi; he as Emperor, and they as princes of 
I he hlood, — another subject of discontent to 
llepublicans. The report of the votes was 
made, the electors swore to the Additional 
Act, th(i drums rolled, the trumpets flouri.sh- 
ed, the cannon thundered. But the acclama- 
tions wnn'e few and forced. The Emperor 
seemed to view the scene as an empty pageant, 
until he was summoned to the delivery of 
the eagles to the various new-raised regiments; 
and then, amid the eiiiblems of past, and, us 
might be hoped, the auguries of future victo- 
ries, he w as himself again. But, on the whole, 
the CJianip-de-Maiy was, in the language of 
Paris, line piece tomheCy a condemned farce, 
which was soon to be succeeded by a bloody 
tragedy. 

The meeting of the Chambers was the next 
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subject of interest. The Chamber of Peers 
did not present, like the correspond injj as- 
sembly in britain, inenibers of long descent, 
ample fortunes, independence of principle, 
and education corresponding to tbeir rank of 
luireditary legislators. It consisted in the 
princes of Napoleon’s blood royal, to whom 
Wits added Lucien, long estranged from liis 
brother’s councils, but who now, instigated bv 
fraternal affection, or tired of literary leisure, 
having presented his epic poem to a thankless 
and regardless public, emleiivonrcd to save 
his brother in his present difficulties, as bv 
his courage and presence of mind he had as- 
sisted him during the revolution of Briimaire. 
7’hero were iibout one hundred other dignita- 
ries, more than one luilf of whom were mili- 
tary men, inchiding two or three old .lacolnus, 
suchasSieyes and Carnot, who had taken titles, 
decorations, and rank, inconsistently with the 
tenor of their whole life, ^flie rest had hcen 
the creatures of IJiionapartc’s former nngn, 
w ith some men of letters devoted to his cause, 
and recently ennobled. This body, which could 
have no other wall than that of the Emperor, 
was regarded by the liepiiblicans and (ionsti- 
tiitionalists with jealousy, and by the citizens 
w ith contempt. Buonaparte himself expressed 
Ills opinion of it with soiiietliing approaching 
the latter sentiment. He had scarce formed 
his tools, before he seems to have been con- 
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vinced of their inefficacy, and of the little 
influence which they could exercise on the 
public mind. ^ 

It was very different with the second Chamb- 
er, in which were posted the ancient men of 
the Revolution, and their newer associates, 
who looked forward with hope that Buona- 
parte might yet assume the character of a 
patriot sovereign, and by his military talents 
save France for her sake, not for his own. 
'Phe latter class comprehended many men, 
not only of ttilcnt, but of virtue, and {)LibIic 
spirit; with too large a proportion, certainly, 
of those w'ho vainly desired a system of Re- 
publican liberty, which so many years of 
bloody and fruitless experiment should have 
led even the most extravagant to abandon, as 
inconsistent with the situation of the country, 
and the genius of the French nation. 

The dispute of the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives with the executive government com- 
menced on June 4^h, the first day of llndr 
sitting; and, like those of their predecessors, 
upon points of idle etiquette. They chose 
fiaiijuinais for their president; a preferment 
which, alighting on one who had been the 
defender of Louis XVI., the active and deter- 
mined rcsister of the power of Robespierre, 

‘ The punsters of Paris selected Lab^doyere, Drouot, 
Ncy, and Lallemand, as the quatre pairs fidcs {perfides)^ 
N\hilo Vaiulaiiinie and others were termed ilio pairs sifflt's. 
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and especially, the statesman >vlio drew up 
the list of crimes in consequence of which 
Napoleon’s forfeiture had been declared in 
1814, could not be acceptable to the Emperor. 
Napf)Ieon being applied to for coniirinatioii 
of the election, referred the committee for his 
answer to the chamberlain, who, he stated, 
would deliver it the next day by the page in 
waiting. The Cliainher took fire, and Napo- 
leon Avas compelled to return an immediate 
tliough reluctant approval of their choice, 
'file next remarkable indication of tlu^ temper 
of the Chamber, was the extempore effusion of 
a deputy, named Sihiiet, against the use of tlie 
epithets of Duke, Count, and other titles of 
honour, ill the Chamber of Representatives, 
being observed to read his invective from 
notes, which was contrary to the form of the 
Chamber, Sibuct was silenced for the moment 
as out of order; but the next day, or soon after- 
ward.s, having got his speech by heart, ihe 
Chamber was under the necessity of listening 
10 him, and his motion w^as got rid of w itli 
tlifliculty. On the same day, a list of the per- 
sons appointed to the peerage was demanded 
from Carnot, in his capacity of minister, w Inch 
lie declined to render till the session had coiii- 
menced. This also occasioned much uproar 
and violence, which the president could scarce 
silence by the iiicessant peal of his bell. The 
oath to be taken by the deputies was next 
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severely scrulim'y.etl, and tlic Imperialists car- 
ried with difficulty a resolution, that it should , 
be taken to the l^mpcrorand the constitution, 
without iiieiiliun of the nation. 

TIk^ second meeting, on June 7th, was as 
tunniltuous as the first. A motion was made 
by Felix Lepellctier, that the Chamber should 
decree to Napoleon the title of Saviour of his 
Country. This was resisted on the satisluc- 
tory ground, that llui country w as not yet saved; 
and the Chamber passed to the order of the 
day by acclamation. 

Notwithstanding these o[)en intitiiations of 
the reviving spirit of Jacohiiiism, or at least of 
opposition to llu^ Impcaaal sway, Napoleon’s 
situation obliged him for tlie time to address 
the unruly spirits v\ hich lie had called together, 
with the confidence which it was said necro- 
mancers found it luM^dful to use towards the 
dangerous fiends whom they had evoked. Ilis 
address to both Chamlu'rs was sensible, manly, 
and J)ecoming his situation, lie .suiTenden‘d, 
in their presence, all his pr(*tension.^ to absolute 
power, and professed liimself a friend to liber- 
ty; demanded the assistanci^ of the Chamliers 
in matters of finance, intimated a desire of 
some regulations to check the license of the 
press, and reipiired from the representatives 
an example of confidence, energy, and jiati iot- 
ism, to encounter the dangers to which the 
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country was exposed.- Tlie Peers replied in 
corrcspondin{; terms. Not so the second 
Cliambcr; for, noUvithstaiidliif; the utmost ef- 
forts of the Imperialists, their reply bore a 
stronjj tiiietiire of the sentiments of the op- 
posite party. The Chamber promised, indeed, 
their unanimous sup|>ort in repelliu}; the fo- 
reifjn enemy, but tlu'y announc(‘d their iiiten- 
llon to take under their consideration the con- 
stitution, as recognized by the Additional Act, 
and to point out its defects and imperfections, 
with the necessary remedies. They also added 
a moderating liint, directed against the fervour 
of Napoleon’s ainliition. « 'I'he nation, » they 
said, « nourishes no plans of ajjgrandizcnient. 
Not even tin; \\ill of a victorious prince will 
lead them bcvoiid the boundaries of sclhde- 
fcnc/.w in Ills rejoinder, Napoleon did not 
suffer these oJ)noxioiis hints to escape bis no- 
tice. He endeavoured to .school this refractory 
assembly into veneration for tln^ constitution, 
which he declartfd to be «lhe pole-star it) the 
t(Mnpcsti» and jndlcion.slv oltservcd, « there 
was little cause to provide against I hi; intoxica- 
tions of triumph, when thi;y were about to 
contend for existence. He stated the crisis to 
he imminent, and cautioned the (Jhainher to 
avoid the conduct of the Homan people in the 
latter ages of the empire, who could not resist 
the temptation of engaging furiously in ah- 
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^tract discussions, even while the battering* 
riams of the common enemy were shaking the 
gates of the capital. » 

Thus parted Buonaparte and his Chambers 
of Legislature ; he to try his fortune in the field 
of battle, they to their task of altering and mo- 
difying the laws, and inspiring a more popular 
spirit and air into the enactments he had made, 
in hopes that the dictatorship of the Jacobins 
might be once again substituted for the dicta- 
torship of the Emperor. All men saw that the 
Imperialists and Republicans only waited till 
the field was won, that they might contend 
for the booty; and so little was the nation 
disposed to sympathize with the active, tur- 
bulent, and bustling demagogues by whom 
the contest was to be maintained against the 
Emperor, that almost all predicted with great 
unconcern their probable expulsion, cither by 
the sword of Buonaparte or the Bourbons. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Preparations to renew the War. — Positions of the Allied 
Forces, amounting in whole to One Million of Men. — 
Buonaparte’s Force not more than ?.oo,ooo. — Conscrip- 
tion not ventured upon. — National Guard — their re- 
iuctanee to serve. — Many Provinces hostile to Napo- 
leon’s cause — Fouche’s Report makes known the wide- 
spread disaffection. — Insurrection in La Vendee quell- 
ed. — Military resources of France. — Napoleon’s Plan 
«)f Campaign. — Paris placed in a complete state of de- 
fence- — 'riie Frontier-Passes and Towns fortified also. 
— Generals who accept Command under Napoleon. — 
lie announces his purpose to measure himself with 
Wellington. 


We arc llo^v to consider tlie preparations made 
for the invasion of Prance along the whole east- 
ern frontier — the means of resistance which 
ilie talents of the Emperor presented to his 
niiinerous enemies — and the internal situation 
of the country itself. 

While tlie events now commemorated were 
passing in France, the allies made the most gi- 
gantic preparations for the renewal of war. 
I'he Chancellor of die Exchequer of England 
had achieved a loan of thirty-six millions, upon 
terms surprisingly moderate, and the command 
VOL. VIII, 20 
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of this treasure had put the whole troops of 
tVie coalition into the most active advance. 

Tlie seat of the Congress had been removed 
from Vienna to Frankfort, to be near the 
theatre of Avai*. The Fmperors of Russia and 
Austria, with the King of Prussia, had once 
more placed themselves at the head of their 
respective armies. The whole eastern froii- 
rier was menaced by immense forces. One 
hundred and filiy thousand Austrians, dis- 
cnigaged from Murat, might enter France 
through Switzerland, the Cantons having ac - 
ceded to the coalition. An army ecpial in 
strenjph menaced the higher Rhine. Schwart- 
zenherg comniandcHl the Austrians in chief, 
having under him Rcllegarde, and Friinont, 
llianchi, and Vincent. Two hundred thou- 
sand Russians were pressing towards the fron- 
tiers of Alsace;, The Archduke Constantiiu; 
w'as nominated Ceneralissimo, hut Barclay de 
Tolly, Sacken, Laugeixm, etc., were the effi- 
cient commanders. One hundred and fifty 
thousand Prussians, under Blueher, occupied 
Flanders, and were united with about eijjhty 
thousand troops, British, or in British pay, un- 
der the Duke of Wellington. There w ere also 
to be reckoned the contingents of the different 
princes of Germany, so that the allied forces 
were grossly computed to amount to upwards 
of one million of men. The reader must not, 
however, suppose, that such an immense force 
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^vas, or could be, brou(ylit Jonvard at once. 
,T]icy were necessarily disposed on various 
lines lor llu^ c(nivcnience ol‘ subsistence, and 
were to be bronj^bt up successively in support 
of eacli otlier. 

" To meet this itnineiisc array, ISapoIeon, with 
his usual talent and celerity, had brought for- 
ward means of surprising]; extent. The regular 
army, diminished hy the bourbons, had been, 
l)y callin.;; out the retired ofHcers, and disband- 
ed soldiers, increased from soni(»lhing rather 
under 100,000 nien, to douI>lci that number of 
experienced troops, of the first rjuality. but 
this was du.->t in the balance; and the mode of 
conscription was so iiitirnati^ly ( onnected with 
^'apoleoirs wars of compiestand disaster, that 
he dared not propos(‘, nor would the* Chamber 
of Uepnvsmitatives havti agrt?ed to have re- 
course to the old and oflious resource of con- 
scription, which, however, buonaparte trusted 
he might still (ind effectual in the month of 
June, to the number of 3 oo,ooo. tn the 
meantime, it was j)roposed to render movahle, 
for active service, two hundred battalions of 
the National Guard, ebusing those most fit 
for duty, which would make a force of i 1 :i,ooo 
men. It was also proposed to levy as many 
Federates, that is, volunteers of the lower 
orders, as could be brought together in the 
different departments. The levy of the Na- 
tional Guards w as ordered by an imperial de- 
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cree of 5 tli April, 18 1 5 , and commissioners, 
cliiefiy of the Jacobin faction, were sent down 
into the different departments, Ibionaparte 
bein(]| well plc;ased at once to employ them in 
tbeir own sphere, and to yet rid of tlieir pre- 
sence at Paris, llieir efforts were, however, 
unable to excite the spirit of the country; 
for they had either survived their own ener- 
/jies, or the nation had been too long accus- 
tomed to tlieir mode of oratory, to feel any 
responsive impulse. Faberty and fraternity 
was no longer a rallying soiinr], and the sum- 
inons to arms, by decrees as peremptory as 
those relating to the conscription, though hear- 
ing another name, spread a general spirit of 
disgust through many departments in the 
nordi of I^Varu'C. There and in Brittany, the 
disaffection of the iiihahitants appeared in a 
sullen, dogged stubbornness, rather than in 
the form of active resistance to Napoleon’s 
decrees. The National Guards refused to pa- 
rade, and, if compelled to do so, took every 
opportunity to desert and return home; so that 
it often happened that a battalion, which had 
mustered six hundred men, dwindled down 
to a fifth before they bad marched two leagues. 

In the departments of I^a Sarthe, Maine et 
Loire, and I.oire-Inferieure, the white flag was 
displayed, and the tree of liberty, which had 
been replanted in many places after the poli- 
tical regeneration of Buonaparte, w^as cut down. 
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The? public mind in many provinces displayed 
•itself as lii[{ldy iiiifavoiirable to Napoleon. 

A repe)rt, drawn up by Fi>iiclui, stated in 
high-cnloiired lan{;iia({e the general disaffec- 
tion. Napoleon always considered this e;om- 
innni(‘ation as published with a view of pre- 
judicing his affairs; and as that versatile 
statesman was alrciady in secret correspond- 
ence with tile allit's, it was probably intend(?d 
as iinich to encourage? the Jiovalists, as to dis- 
may the adherents of Napoleon. This arch- 
inti'igner, whom, to use an expression of .In- 
nius, treachery itself eonid not trust, was at 
one moment m^arly caught in his own toils; anrl 
although he carried the matter with infinite 
addr<\ss, Nafioleon woidd have made him a pri- 
soner, or eaused him to be shot, hut for tin? 
intimation of (larnot, that if he did so, his own 
reieii NNOuld not last an hour longer. ' 


* l);u'tiriil:irs ot' fliis iiitri^iu' sliow witli uliat aiula- 
rity, :in<i at what risk., Foiirlir uailrrd, swam, or rlivod, 
niiKMi^r (lie troiililiMi watcM's wliir-li wern liis rlciornt. An 
ajrciit of Priiico MrUcriiicii hail l>c>rn (lispatclK'il to Paris., 
to Oj.eii a coiiiiiiuiiiratioii willi Konclio on the part «»! tin; 
Austrian j«ovf*rnin(?rit. Falliuj' iiiiflir siispic‘ir)n., troin 
somr liankiii'T transaction, tins person was (lenonneed to 
Hnonaparto a^ a suspicions person, and arrested hy liis 
intcriiir poTn e, wliidi, as tlicic* cannot lic too rrmcli pro- 
caution in a \\cll-iiiana»cd .state, wat<*lscd, and were spies 
upon, tliopjOncral police iiuiltM- Foiic]i(\ 'I'lic a^jcnl was 
l)roup,lit Indoro lUiona parte., who tlircnloiiod to crause him 
]>o -ihot to death on the very spot, nnle.ss ho told him the 



Thus Buonaparte was already in a great 
measure reduced to the office of Generalissimo 


whole truth. The man then confessed that Melteriiich 
sent him to Fouche, to request the lalter to send a secure 
a{];cnt to hale, to meet with a conHdential person on the 
part of tlie Austrian minister, whom Foucrhc^s envoy w'ns 
to recojjnize hy a peculiar sij;n, which the informer also 
made known. « Have you fulHiled your commission so 
far as concerns Foucbe?** said the Kmp(‘ror. — «« I have,» 
answered the Austrian ajijeiit. — « And has he dispatched 
any one to Tlale?!* — a Thai 1 cannot lcll.»> — ^'Fho ajjent 
was detained in a secret prison, haron Floury de (jha- 
houloii, an auditor, was instantly dispatched to Hale, to 
represent the agent whom Fouehe should liave .sent thi- 
ther, and fathom the depth and character of the intrigue 
hetwixt the Freneh and Austrian ministers. Fouehe soon 
discovered that the agent sent to him hy Molternich was 
missing, conjeclnred his fate, and instantly went to seek 
an audience of the Tiinjieror. Having mentioned other 
luattcrs, he seemed to recollect himself, and Ijcggcid par- 
don, with affected unconeerii, for not having previously 
mentioned an affair of some conser(iieiicc, which, never- 
theless, he had forgotten amid the hurry of husiiiess. 
« All agent had come to him from the xXiislriaii goveru- 
inent,» he said, i« requesting him to send a coidideiitial 
person to Kale, tu a correspondent of Metternich, and lie 
now came to ask whether it would he his M.ijesty’s plea- 
sure that he should avail himself of the opening, in order 
to learn the secret purposes of the enemy. n Napoleon 
was not deceived hy this trick. There w'orc several mir- 
rorsjii die room, hy which he could perceive and enjoy 
his perfidious iiiinister’s ill-coiiccaled cmharrassment. 
H Monsieur Fouehe, n he said, « it may he dangerous to 
treat me as a fool; i have your agent in safe custody, and 
penetrate your whole intrigue. Have you sent to Balc!» 
— « No, Sire.w — nThe happier for you: had you done so, 
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of the State; and there were not wanting many, 
who dared to entreat him to heal the wounds 
of the country by a second abdication in favour 
of his son, — a measure wdiich the popular party 
( onccived might avert the impending danger 
of invasion. 

In the mean time, aboutthe middle of May, 
a short insurrection broke out in La Vendee, 
under d'Aiitichnmp, Siixannct, Sapineaii, and 
"especially the brave La Roche-Jacqiieliii. The 

you ^huul<l hnvc diccl.n — Fleury was unable to extract 
any thing of coiKsoffuence from Werner, the confidant of 
Motteriiieh, who met him at Bale. The Austrian vseemed 
to exjKM't cornmiinicatiuns from Foiiche, without being 
jnepared to make tlicm. Flcury touched on the plan of 
a<«sassitialing Buonaparte, which Werner rejected with 
horror, as a thing not to be thought of by Mettcrnich or 
the allies. They appointed a second meeting, hut in the 
interim, Fouehe made the Austrian aware of the disco- 
v<,*ry, ami Baton Pleury, on his seeond journey to Bale, 
found no Mr Werner to ine’ct him. 

Buonaparte gives almo.sl the same account of this in- 
trigue in hi.s Si Helena Conversations, as Fouehe in his 
Memoirs. Bui Napoleon doe.s nol mention (wirnot’s in- 
terposition to prevent Fonclie from being put To death 
without procc.ss of law. «« You may shoot Fouehe to- 
day, » .said the old Jacobin, « hut to-morrow you will cease 
to rcigii. 'Pile (leoplc of the Bevolution permit you to 
retain the throne only on condition you respect their li- 
berties. 'I'hcy aecourif Fouehe one of their strongest 
guarantees. If he is guilty, he must he legally proceeded 
against. N Buonaparte, therefore, gaining no proof 
against Fouehe hy the mission of Fleury, \\a.s fain to 
shut hi.s eyes on what he saw hut too well. 
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war was neither long nor bloody, for an over- 
powering force was directed against the insur- • 
gents, under Generals Lamarque and Travot. 
The people were ill prepared for resistance, 
and the government menaced them with the 
greatest severities, the instructions of Carnot 
to the military having a strong tincture of his 
ancient education in the school of terror. Yet 
the chamber of Deputies did not in all respects 
sanction the severities of the government. 
When a member, called Leguevcl, made a mo- 
tion for punishing with pains and penalties the 
royalists of the west, the assembly heard him 
with patience and approbation propose that 
the goods and estates of the revolters (whom 
he qualified as brigands, priests, and royalists) 
should be confiscated; but wdien he added, that 
not only the insurgents themselves, but their 
relations in the direct line, whether ascendants 
or descendants, should be declared outlaws, a 
general exclamation of horror drove the orator 
from the tribune. 

After a battle near La Roche Serviere, which 
cost the brave La Roche-Jacquelin his life, the 
remaining chiefs signed a capitulation, by which 
they disbanded their followers, and laid down 
their arms, at the very time when holding out 
a few days would have made them acquainted 
with the battle of Waterloo. Released from 
actual civil war, Napoleon now had leisure to 
prepare for the external conflict. 
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The inean<; resorted to by the French govern- 
ment, which we have already alluded to, had 
enabled Carnot to represent the national menus 
in a most respectable point of view, lly his 
report to the two Chambers, he stated, that on 
ist April, i 8 i 4 , the army had consisted of 

460.000 men, wdio had been rediict?d by the 
Bourbons to 176,000. Since the return of 
Napoleon, the number had been iiu'reased to 

376.000 combatants of every kind; and belhre 
the I St of August, w'as expected to amount to 
half a million. The fm[)erial Guards, who 
were termed the country’s brightest ornament 
in time of peace, and its best bulwark in time 
of war, were recruited to the number of 40,000 
men. 

Stupendous efforts had repaired, tlie report 
stated, the losses of the artillery during the 
three disastrous years of 1812, 181 3 , 181 4- 
Stores, ammunition, arms of every kind, were 
said to be provided in abundance. The re- 
mounting of the cavalry hadbeenaccomplished 
in such a manner as to excite the surprise of 
every one. Finally, there was, as a body in 
reserve, the whole mass of Sedentary National 
Guards, so cal led, because they were notainoii{j 
the chosen bands which had been declared 
movable. But the bulk of these were either 
unfit for service, or unwilling to serve, and 
could only be relied on for securing the public 
tranquillity. Corps of Federates had been 
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formed in all the districts where materials could 

be found of which to compose them. 

From these forces Napoleon selected a grand 
army to act under his personal orders. They 
were chosen with great cai’e> and the prepara- 
tion of their materiel was of the most extensive 
and (lomplete description. The numbers in 
gross might amount to i5o,ooo; as great a 
number of troops, perhaps, as can conveniently 
move upon one plan of operations, or be sub- 
jected to one generalissimo. A large deduc- 
tion is to be made to attain the exact amount 
of his effective force. 

Thus prepared foraction, no doubt wasma<le 
that Ihionaparte would open the campaign, by 
assuming offensive operations. To wait till 
the enemy had assembled their full force onliis 
frontier, would have suited neither the man 
nor the moment. It was most agreeable to his 
system, his disposition, and his interest, to rush 
upon some separate army of ihe allies, surprise 
them, according to his own phrase, in delict, 
and, by its dispersion orannihilation, give cou- 
rage to France, animate her to fresh exertions 
in his cause, intimidate the confederated pow- 
ers, and gain lime for sowing in their league 
the seeds of disunion. Even the Hoyjilists, 
whose interest was so immediately connected 
with the defeat of Buonaparte, were dismayed 
by witnessing his gigantic preparations, and 
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sadly anticipated victories as the first result, 
tlioiigh they trusted that, as in 181 4, lie would 
he at length worn out, by force of numbers and 
reiterated exertions. 

But though all guessed at the mode of tactics 
which Napoleon would employ, there was a 
difference of opinion respecting the point on 
which his first exertions would he made; and 
in general it was augured, that, trusting to the 
strength of Lille, Valenciennes, and other for- 
tified places on the frontiers of Flanders, his 
first real attack, whatever diversion might be 
made elsewhere, would take place upon Man- 
heim, with the view of breaking asunder the 
Austrian and llussian armies as they were form- 
ing, or rather of attacking them separately, to 
prevent their communication in line. If he 
should succeed in thus ovcn'whelmiiig the ad- 
vance of the Austrians and Russians, bv direct- 
ing his main Ihrcc to this one point, before 
they were fidly prepared, it was supposed he 
might break up the plan of the allies for this 
campaign. 

But Buonaparte was desirous to aim a deci- 
sive blow at the most enterprising and ventur- 
ous of the invading armies. He knew Blucher, 
and had heard of Wellington; In* therefore re- 
solved to move against those generals, while 
he opposed walls and fortified places to llic 
more slow and cautious advance of the A nstriaii 
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general, Schwartzenbcrg, and trusted that dis- 
tance might render ineffectual the progress of 
the Russians. 

According to this general system, Paris, under 
the direction of General Haxo, was, on the 
northern side, placed in a complete state of 
defence, by a double line of fortifications, so 
that, if the first were forced, the defenders 
might retire within the second, instead ofbeing 
( Oinpelled, as in the preceding year, to quit the 
heights, and fall back upon the city. Mont- 
martre was very strongly fortified. The south- 
ern part of the city on the opposite side of the 
Seine was only covered with a few field-works; 
time, and the open character of the ground, 
permitting no more. Rut the Seine itself was 
relied upon as a barrier, having proved such 
in 1814. 

On the frontiers, similar precautions were 
observed. Entrenchments were constriu'ted 
in the five priiu!ipal passes of the Vosgesian 
mountains, and all the natural passes and 
strong-holds of Tjorraine were put in the best 
possible state of defence. The posts on the 
inner line were strengthened with the greatest 
care. The fine military position under the 
walls of Lyons was improved with great ex- 
pense and labour. A tete-de-pont was erected 
at Le.s Brotteaux; a draw-bridge and barricade 
protected the suburb la Guillotiere; redoubts 
were erected between the Saone and Rhine, 
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and upon the heights of Pierre Encise and the 
Quarter of Saint John. Guise, Vitry, Soissons, 
Chateau-Thierry, -Langres, and all the towns 
capable of any defence, were rendered as 
strong as posts, palisades, redoubts, and field; 
works, could make them. The Russian armies, 
though pressing fast forwad, were not as yet 
arrived upon the line of operations ; and Napo- 
leon doubtless trusted that these impediments, 
in front of the Austrian line, would arrest any 
hasty advance on their part, since the well- 
known tactics of that school declare against 
leaving in their rear fortresses or towns pos- 
sessed by the enemy, however insignificant 
or slightly garrisoned, or however completely 
they might be masked. 

About now to commence his operations, 
Napoleon summoned round him his best and 
most experienced generals. Souk, late mi- 
nister of war for Louis XVIIL, was named 
major-general. He obeyed, he says, not in 
any respect as an enemy of the King, but as a 
citizen and soldier, whose duty it was to obey 
whosoever was at the head of the govern- 
ment, as that of the Vicar of Bray subjected 
him in ghostly submission to each head of the 
church pro tempore, Ney was ordered to re- 
pair to the army at Lille, «if he wished, » so 
the command was expressed, » to witness the 
first battle. » Macdonald was strongly solicited 
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to accept a command, but declined it with 
disdain. Davoiist, the minister at war, under- 
took to remove his scruples, and spoke to him 
of what his honour required, u It is not from 
you,» replied the mareschal, «that I am to 
learn sciitiiiients of honour, » and persisted in 
his refusal. D’Erlon, lleiile, Vandamrne, Ge- 
rard, and Mouton Duvenxet, acted as lieute- 
nant-generals. The cavalry was placed under 
the command of Grouchy (whom Napoleon 
had created a mareschal). Pajol, Excelsmans, 
Milhaud, and Kellermann, were his seconds in 
command. Flahaiilt, Dejean, LaLedoyere, and 
other officers of distinction, acted as the Em- 
peror’s aides-de-camp. The artillery were 
three hiindred pieces; the cavalry approached 
to twenty-five thousand men; the Guard to 
the same number; and there is little doubt 
that the whole army amounted in effective 
force to nearly i3o,ooo soldiers, in the most 
complete state as to arms and equipment, who 
now marched to a war which they themselves 
had occasioned, under an emperor of their 
own making, and bore both in their hearts and 
on their tongues the sentiments of death or 
victol’J^ 

For the protection of the rest of the fron- 
tier during Napoleon’s campaign in Flanders, 
Suchet was intru>ted with the command on 
the frontiers of Switzerland, with directions 
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to attack Montrnclliaii as soon as possible after 
the 1 4th of June, which day Buonaparte had 
fixed for the commencement of hostilities. 
Massena was ordered to repair to Mentz, to 
assume the government of that iuiportant for- 
tress, and the command of the 3d and 4th di- 
visions. All preparations being thus made, 
Napoleon at length announced what had long 
occupied his secret thoughts. « f go,» he 
said, as he threw himself into his carriage to 
join his army, « 1 go to measure myself with 
Wellington. M 

But although Napoleon’s expressions were 
those of conlidcncc and defiant e, his internal 
feelings were of a different complexion. « ( 
no longer feU,» as he afterwards expressed 
himself in his exile, « that complete confidence 
in final siu'cess, which accompanied me on 
former underlakings. Whether it was that I 
was getting htjyorid the period of life when 
men are iisuallv favoured by fortune, or whe- 
tlu'r tlie impulse of my career seemed impeded 
in my own eyes, and to my owm imagination, 
it is certain that 1 felt a depression of spirit. 
Fortune, which used to follow my steps to 
load me with her bounties, was now a severe 
deity, from whom I might snatch a few fa- 
vours, but for which she exacted severe retri- 
bution. I had no sooner gained an advantage 
than it was followed by a reverse.*) With 
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such feelings, not certainly unwarranted by 
the circumstances under which the campaign 
was undertaken, nor disproved by the event, 
Napoleon jindertook his shortest and last 
campaign. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Army of Wellin{»ton rovers Brussels — that of Bliicher 
eonrentrated on the Satnhre and Meuse. — Napoleon 
reviews his Grand Army on i/^th June — Advaiiecs 
upon Charleroi — Ills j»lan 1«> separate the Armies of 
the two opposin(; Generals fails. — Interview of Wel- 
liiijpoii and Bluelier at Brie. — British Army eoneentrat- 
ed at Qualre-Bras. — Napoleon’s plan of attack. — Battle 
of Lifjiiy, and defeat of Bhieher on i6th June — Aetion 
at Qnatre-Bras on the same day — the British retain 
posses.sioii of the Held. — BIucIkt eludes the French 
pursuit. — Napoleon joins Ney. — Retreat of the British 
upon Waterloo, where the Duke of Wcllin{;ton resolves 
to make a stand.— Loealities of that eehihrated Field. 


'ruE triple line of stronjj fortresses posse.ssed 
by the Frencli on the borders of Bel^pum 
served Napoleon as a curtain, behind which 
he could prepare his levies and unite his forces 
at pleasure, without any possibility of the allies 
or their generals being able to observe his 
motions, or prepare for the attack which such 
motions indicated. On the other hand, the 
frontier of Belgium was open to his obser- 
vation, and he knew perfectly the general dis- 
posal of the allied force. 

If the French had been prepared to make 
their meditated attack upon Flanders in the 
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month of May, they would have found no 
formidable force to oppose them, as at that 
time the armies of the Prussian general, Kleist, 
and the hereditary Prince of Orange, did not, 
in all, exceed 5o,ooo men. But the return of 
Napoleon, which again awakened the war, was 
an event as totally unexpected in France as in 
Flanders, and, therefore, that nation was as 
much unprepared to make an attack as the 
allies to repel one. Thus it happened, that 
while Napoleon was exerting himself to collect 
a sufficient army by the means we have men- 
tioned, the Duke of Wellington, who arrived 
at Brussels from Vienna in the beginning of 
April, had leisure to garrison and supply the 
strong places of Ostend, Antwerp, and Nieu- 
port, which the French had not dismantled, 
and to fortify Ypres, Tournay, Mons, and Ath. 
He had also leisure to receive his reinforce- 
ments from England, and to collect the Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Belgian contingents. 

Thus collected and reinforced, the Duke of 
Wellington’s army might contain about thirty 
thousand English troops. They were not, 
however, those veteran soldiers who had 
served under him during the Peninsular war; 
the flower of which had been dispatched upon 
the American expedition. Most were second 
baualions, or regiments which had been lately 
filled up with new recruits. The foreigners 
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were fifteen thousand Hanoverians, with the 
celebrated German Legion, eight thousand 
strong, which had so often distinguished itself 
in Spain ; five thousand Brunswickers, under 
their gallant duke; and about seventeen thou- 
sand Belgians, Dutch, and Nassau troops com- 
manded by the Prince of Orange. 

Great and just reliance was placed upon the 
(7ermans ; but some apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the steadiness of the Belgian troops. 
Discontents had prevailed among them, which, 
at one period, had broken out in open mutiny, 
and was not subdued without bloodshed. 
Most of them had served in the French ranks, 
and it was feared some of them might preserve 
predilections and correspondencies dangerous 
to the general cause. Buonaparte was under 
the same belief, lie brought in his train 
several Belgian officers, believing there w ould 
be a movement in his favour so soon as he 
entered the Netherlands. But the Flemings 
are a people of sound sense and feeling. 
Whatever jealousies might have been instilled 
into them for their religion and privileges 
under the reign of a Protestant and a Dutch 
sovereign, these were swallowed up in their 
apprehensions for the returning tyranny of 
Napoleon. Some of these troops behaved 
with distinguished valour; and most of them 
supported the ancient military character of 
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the Walloons. The Dutch corps were in ge- 
neral enthusiastically attached to the Prince 
of Orange, and the cause of independence. 

The Prussian army had been recruited to 
its highest war-establishment, within an in- 
credibly short space of time after Jkionaparte's 
return had been made public, and was rein- 
forced in a manner surprising to those who do 
not reflect, how much the resources of a state 
depend on the zeal of the inhabitants. Their 
enthusiastic haired to France, founded partly 
on the recollection of former iiijuries, partly 
on that of recent success, was animated at once 
by feelings of triumph and of revenge, and tliey 
iiiarciied to this new war, as to a national cru- 
sade against an inveterate enemy, whom, when 
at their feet, they had treated with injudicious 
elemcncy. Bhicher was, however, deprived 
of a valuable part of his army by the discontent 
of the Saxon troops. A mutiny had broken 
out among them, when the Congress an- 
nounced their intention of transferring part 
of the Saxon dominions to Prussia ; iniicli 
bloodshed had ensued, and it was judged most 
prudent that the troops of Saxony should re- 
main ill garrison in the German fortresses. 

Prince Blucher arrived at Liege, with the 
Prussian anny, which was concentrated on the 
Sambreand Meuse rivers, occupying Charleroi, 
Namur, Givet, and Liege. The Duke of Wel- 
lington covered Brussels, tvliere he had fixed 
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his head-quarters, communicating by his left 
with the right of tlie Prussians. There was a 
general idea that Napoleon’s threatened ad- 
vance would take place on Namur, as he was 
likely to find least opposition at that disman- 
tled city. 

The Duke of Wellington’s first corps, under 
the Prince of Orange, with two divisions of 
llritish, two of Hanoverians, and two of Bel- 
gians, occupied Enghien, Braine le Comte, and 
Nivelles, and served as a reserve to the Prus- 
sian division under Ziethen, which was at 
Charleroi. The second division, commanded 
by Lord Hill, included two British, two Ha- 
noverian, and one Belgian, divisions. It was 
cantoned at Halle, Ondenarde, and Grammont. 
The reserve, under Picton, who, at Lord Wel- 
lington’s special request, had accepted of the 
situation of second in (command, consisted of 
the remaining two British divisions, with three 
of the Hanoverians, and uas stationed at Brus- 
sels and Ghent. The cavalry octmpied Gram- 
mont and Nieve. 

The Anglo-Belgic army was so disposed, 
therefore, as might enable the divisions to 
combine with each other, and with the Prus- 
sians, upon the earliest authentic intelligence 
of the enemy’s being put in motion'. At the 
same time, the various corps were necessarily, 
to a certain degree, detached, both for the 
purpose of being more easily maintained ( esj)e- 
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cially the cavalry), and also because, from the 
impossibility of foreseeing in what direction 
the French Emperor might make his attack, it 
was necessary to maintain such an extensive 
line of defence as to be prepared ft; r his arrival 
upon any given point. This is the necessary 
inconvenience attached to a defensive position, 
wliere, if the resisting general should concen- 
trate his whole forces upon any one point of 
the line to be defended, the enemy would, of 
course, chuse to make their assault on some of 
the other points, which such concentration 
must necessarily leave comparatively open. 

In the mean time, Napoleon in person ad- 
vanced to Vervins on 12th June, with his 
(juard, who had marched from Paris. The 
other divisions of his selected Grand Army 
had been assembled on the frontier, and the 
whole, consisting of live divisions of in (untry, 
and four of cavalry, were combined at Beau- 
mont on the 14th of the same month, with a 
degree of secrecy and expedition which show- 
ed the usual genius of their commander. Na- 
poleon reviewed the troops in person, remind- 
ed them that the day was the anniversary of 
the great victories of Marengo and Friedland, 
and called on them to remember that the ene- 
mies whom they had then defeated were the 
same which w^ere now arrayed against them. 
« Are they and we, » he asked, « no longer tin; 
same men?» The address produced the 
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strongest effect on the minds of the French 
soldiery, always sensitively alive to military 
and national glory. 

Upon the i5th June, the French army was 
in motion in every direction. Their advanced 
guard of light troops swept the western bank 
of the Sainbrc clear of all the allied corps of 
observation. They then advanced upon Char- 
leroi, which was w’^cll defended by the Prus- 
sians under General Ziethen, who was at 
length compelled to retire on the large village 
of Gosselies. Here his retreat was cut off by 
the second division of the French army, and 
Ziethen was compelled to take the route of 
Fleurus, by which he united himself with the 
Prussian force, which lay about the villages of 
Ligny and St Ainand. The Prussian general 
had, however, obeyed his orders, by making 
such protracted resistance as gave time for the 
alarm being taken. In the attack and retreat, 
he lost four or live guns, and a considerable 
number in killed and wounded. 

By this movement the plan of Napoleon was 
made manifest. It was at once most scientific 
and adventurous. His numbers were unequal 
to sustain a conflict with the armies of Blucher 
and Wellington united, but by forcing his w ay 
so as to sej)aratc the one enemy from the 
other, he would gain the advantage of acting 
against either individually with the gross of 
his forces, while he could spare enough of dc- 
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tached troops to keep the other in check. To 
accomplish this masterly manoeuvre, it >vas 
necessary to push onwards upon a part of the 
British advance, which occupied the position 
of Quatre-Bras, and the yet more advanced 
post of Frasnes, where some of the Nassau 
troops were stationed. But the extreme ra- 
pidity of Napoleon’s forced marches had in 
some measure prevented the execution of his 
plan, by dispersing his forces so much, that, at 
a time when every hour was of consequence, 
he was compelled to remain at Charleroi until 
his wearied and ovcr-marclied army had col- 
lected. 

In the mean tiine,Ney was detached against 
Frasnes and Quatre-Bras, hut the troops of Na- 
mur kept their post on the evening of the 1 5th. 
It is possible the French inarcschal might have 
•succeeded had he attacked at Frasnes w ith his 
whole-force; hut hearing a cannonade in the 
direction of Fleurus (which was that of Zic- 
then’s action), he detached a division to sup* 
port the French in that quarter. For this ex- 
ercise of his own judgment, instead of yielding 
precise obedience to hisorders, Ney was repri- 
manded; a circumstance curiously contrasted 
with the case of Grouchy, upon whom Napo- 
leon laid the whole blame of the defeat at Wa- 
terloo, because he did follow his orders pre- 
cisely, and press the FVussians at Wavres, in- 
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Stead of being diverted from that object by the 
cannonade on his left. 

The manoeuvre meditated byNapoleon thus 
failed, though it had nearly been successful. — 
He continued, however, to entertain the same 
purpose of dividing, if possible, the British 
army from the f^russians. 

The British general received intelligence of 
the advance of the French, at Brussels, at 
six o’clock on the evening of the 1 5 th, but it 
was not of sufficient certainty to enable him 
to put his army in motion, on an occasion 
when a false movement might have been irre- 
trievable ruin. About eleven of the same 
night, the certain accounts reached Brussels 
that the advance of the French was upon the 
line of the Sambre. Reinforcements were 
hastily moved on Qiiatre-Bras, and the Duke 
of Wellington arrived there in person at an 
early hour on the i6th, and instantly rode 
from that position to Brie, where he had a 
meeting with Blucher. It appeared at this 
time that the whole French force was about to 
be directed against the Prussians. 

Blucher was prepared to receive them. 
Three of his divisions, to the number of 80,000 
men, had been got into position on a chain of 
gentle heights, running from Brie to Som- 
bref ; in front of their line lay the villages of 
the Greater and Lesser St Amand, as also that 
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of Ligny, all of which were strongly occupied. 
From the extremity of his left, Blucher could 
communicate with the British at] Quatre-Bras, 
upon which the Duke of Wellington was, as 
fast as distance would permit, concentrating 
his army. The fourth Prussian division, being 
that of Bulow, stationed between Lidge and 
Haiiiault, was at too great a distance to be 
brought up, though every effort was mad e for 
the purpose. Blucher undertook, however, 
notwithstanding the absence of Bulow, to re- 
ceive a battle in this position, trusting to the 
support of the English army, who, ^y a flank 
movement to the left, were to march to his 
assistance. 

Napoleon had, in the mean time, settled his 
own plan of battle. He determined to leave 
Ney with a division of 4^9000 men, with in- 
structions to drive the English from Quatre- 
Bras, ere their army was concentrated and 
reinforced, and thus prevent their co-operat- 
ing with Bluclier, while he himself, with the 
main body of his army, attacked the Prussian 
position at Ligny. Ney being thus on the 
French left wing at Frasnes and Quatre-Bras, 
and Buonaparte on the right at Ligny, a divi- 
sion under d'Erlon, amounting to 10,000 men, 
served as centre of the army, and was placed 
near Marchiennes, from which it might march 
laterally either to support Ney or Napoleon, 
whichever might require assistance. As two 
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battles thus took place on the i6th June, 
it is necessary to take distinct notice of both. 

That of Ligny was the principal action. 
The French Emperor was unable to concen- 
trate his forces, so as to commence the attack 
upon the Prussians, until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which hour it began with un- 
common fury all along the Prussian line. 
After a continued attack of two hours, the 
French had only obtained possession of a part 
of the village of St Amand. The position of 
the Prussi^s, however, was thus far defective, 
that the mmn part of their army being drawn 
up on the heights, and the remainder occu- 
pying villages which lay at their foot, the 
reinforcements dispatched to the latter were 
necessarily exposed during their descent to 
the fire from the French artillery, placed on 
the meadows below. Notwithstanding this 
disadvantage, by which the Prussians suffered 
much, Napoleon thought the issue of the con- 
test so doubtful, that he sent for d'Erlon’s 
division, which, as we have mentioned, was 
stationed near Marchiennes, half-way betwixt 
Quatre-Bras and Ligny. In the mean while, 
observing that Blucher drew his reserves toge- 
ther on St Amand, he changed his point of 
attack, and directed all his force against Ligny, 
of which, after a desperate resistance, he at 
length obtained possession. The French 
Guards, supported by their heavy cavalry, as- 
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cended the heights, and attacked the Prussian 
position in the rear of Ligny. The reserves 
of the Prussian infantry having been dispatch- 
ed to St Ainand, Blucher had no means of re- 
pelling this attack, save by his cavalry. He 
placed himself at their head, and charged in 
the most determined manner, but without 
success. The cavalry of Blucher were forced 
back in disorder. 

The Prince Mareschal, as he directed the 
retreat, was involved in one of the charges of 
cavalry, his horse struck down bv a cannon 
shot, and he himself prostrated on tne ground. 
His aide-de-camp threw himself beside the 
veteran, determined to share his fate, and had 
the precaution to fling a cloak over him to pre- 
vent his being recognized by the French. The 
enemy’s cuirassiers passed over him, and it 
was not until they were repulsed, and in their 
turn pursued by the Prussian cavalry, that the 
gallant veteran was raised and remounted. 
Blucher’s death, or captivity, at that eventful 
moment, might have had most sinister effects 
on the event of the campaign, as it may be 
fairly doubted, whether any thing short of his 
personal influence and exertion could, after 
this hard-fought and unfortunate day, have 
again brought the Prussian army into action 
on the eventful i8th of June. When relieved, 
and again mounted, Blucher directed the re- 
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treat upon Tilly, and achieved it unmolested 
by die enemy, who did not continue their 
pursuit beyond the heights which the Prus- 
sians had been constrained to abandon. 

Such was the battle of l-<igny, in which the 
Prussians, as Blucher truly said, lost thq field, 
but not their honour. The victory was at- 
tended with none of those decisive conse- 
quences which were wont to mark the suc- 
cesses of Buonaparte. There were no corps 
cut off or dispersed, no regiments which fled 
or flung down their arms, no line of defence 
forced, a#d no permanent advantage gained. 
Above all, there was not a man who lost 
heart or courage. The Prussians are believed 
to have lost in this bloody action at least 
1 0,000 men ; the Moniteur makes the number 
of the killed and wounded i 5 ,ooo, and Gene- 
ral Oourgaiid, dissatisfied with this liberal 
allowance, rates them afterwards at no less 
than 25 , 000 , while writing under Napoleon’s 
dictation. The loss of the victors w as, bv the 
official accounts, estimated at 3 ooo men, w hich 
ought to have been more than tripled. Still, 
the French Emperor had struck a great blow, 
— overpowered a stubborn and inveterate ene- 
my, and opened the campaign with favourable 
auspices. The degree of advantage, however, 
which Napoleon might have derived from the 
Prussian retreat, was greatly limited by the 
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indifferent success of Ney against the forces of 
Lord Wellington. Of this second action we 
have now to give some account. 

Frasnes had been evacuated by the British, 
who, on the morning of the i6th, were in po- 
sition at Quatre-Bras, a point of importance, as 
four roads diverge from it in different direc- 
tions ; so that the British general might com- 
municate from his left with the Prussian right 
at St Amand, besides having in his rear a cause- 
way open for his retreat. On the left of the 
causeway, leading from Charleroi to Brussels, 
is a wood, called Bois de Bossus, which, during 
the early part of the day, was strongly contest- 
ed by the sharp-shooters on both sides, but at 
length carried by the French, and maintained 
for-a time. About three o'clock in the after- 
noon, the main attack commenced, but was re- 
pulsed. The British infantry, however, and par- 
ticularly the 42 d Highlanders, suffered severely 
from an unexpected charge of lancers, whose 
approach was hid from them by the character 
of the ground, intersected with hedges, and co- 
vered with heavy crops of rye. Two compa- 
nies of the Highlanders were cut off, not hav- 
ing time to form the square; the others suc- 
ceeded in getting into order, and beating off 
the lancers. Ney then attempted a general 
charge of heavy cavalry. But they were re- 
ceived with such a galling tire from the British 
infantry, joined to a battery of two guns, that 
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it could not be sustained; the whole causeway 
was strewed w'ith men and horses, and the fu- 
gitives, who escaped to the rear, announced 
the loss of an action which was far from being 
decided, considering that the British had few^ 
infantry and artillery, though reinforcements 
of both were coming fost forw ard. 

The French, as already noticed, had, about 
three o’clock, obtained possession of the Bois 
de Bosses, and driven out the Belgians. I'hev 
were in return themselves expelled by the 
British Guards, who successfully resisted every 
attempt made by the French to penetrate into 
the wood during the day. 

As the English reinforcements arrived in 
succession, Mareschal Key became desirous 
of an addition of numbers, and sent to pro- 
cure the assistance of d’Erlon’s division, post- 
ed, as has been said, near Marchiennes. But 
these troops had been previously ordered to 
succour Buonaparte’s owm army. As the affair 
of Eigny was, however, over before they ar- 
rived, the division was again sent hack towards 
Frasnes to assist Key ; hut his battle was also 
by this time over, and thus d’Erlon’s troops 
inarched from one flank to the other, w ithout 
firing a musket in the course of the day. The 
battle of Qiiatre-Bras terminated with the light. 
The British retained possession of the field, 
which they had maintained with so much ob- 
stinacy, because the Duke of Wellington con- 
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ceived that Blucher would be able to make his 
ground good at Ligny, and was consequently 
desirous that the armies should retain the line 
of communication which they had occupied in 
the morning. 

But the Prussians, evacuating all the villages 
which they held in the neighbourhood of Ligny, 
had concentrated their forces to retreat upon 
the river Dyle, in the vicinity of Wavres. By 
this retrograde movement, they were placed 
about six leagues to the rear of their former 
position, and had united themselves to Bulow's 
division, which had not been engaged in the 
affair at Ligny. Blucher had effected this re- 
treat, not only without pursuit by the French, 
hut without their knowing for some time in 
what direction he had gone. 

This doubt respecting Blucher’s movements 
occasioned an uncertainty and delay in those 
of the French, which was afterwards attended 
with the very worst consequences. Napoleon, 
or General Gourgaud in his name, does not 
hesitate to assert, that the cause of this delay 
rested with Mareschal Grouchy, on whom was 
devolved the duty of following up the Prussian 
retreat, ulf Mareschal Grouchy, » says the 
accusation, « had been at Wavres on the 17th, 
and in communication with my (Napoleon’s) 
left, Blucher would not have dared send any 
detachment of his army against me on the 18 th ; 
or if he had, I w'ould have destroyed them.v 
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} 3 ut the Mareschal appears to make a victorious 
defence. Grouchy says, that he sought out the 
Emperor on the night of the i6th, so soon as 
the Prussian retreat commenced, but that he 
could not see him till he returned to Fleurus; 
nor did he obtain any answer to his request of 
obtaining some infantry to assist his cavalry in 
following Blucher and his retreating army, ex- 
cepting an intimation that he would receive 
orders next day. He states that he went again 
to head-quarters in the morning of the 17th, 
aware of the full importance of following the 
Prussians closely up, but that he could not see 
Buonaparte till half-past seven, and then was 
obliged to follow him to the field of battle of the 
preceding day, previous to receiving bis coin- 
inands. Napoleon talked with various persons 
on different subjects, without giving Grouchy 
any orders until near noon, when he suddenly 
resolved to send the Mareschal with an army 
of 32 , 000 men, not upon Wavres, for he did not 
know that the Prussians had taken that direc- 
tion, but to follow Blucher wherever he might 
have gone. Tjastly, Grouchy affirms that the 
troops of Gerard and Vandainmc, who were 
placed under his command, were not ready to 
move until three o’clock. Thus, according to 
the Mareschal’s very distinct narrative, the first 
orders for the pursuit were not given till about 
noon on the 1 7th, and the troops were not in 
a capacity to obey them until three hours after 
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they were received. For this delay Grouchj 
blames Excelinans and Gerard, who command- 
ed under him. His corps, at any rate, was not 
in motion until three o'clock upon the 1 7th. 

Neither could his march, when begun, be 
directed with certainty on Wavres. The first 
traces of the Prussians which he could receive 
seemed to intimate, on the contrary, that they 
were retiring towards Namur, which induced 
Grouchy to push the pursuit in the latter direc- 
tion, and occasioned the loss of some hours. 
From all these concurring reasons, the Mare- 
schal shows distinctly that he could not have 
attained Wavres on the evening of the 17th 
June, because he had no orders to go there till 
noon, nor troops ready to march till three 
o'clock; nor had eitherNapoleon or his general 
any foreknowledge of the motions of Bliicher, 
which might induce them to believe Wavres 
was the true point of his retreat. It was not 
till he found the English resolved to make a 
stand at Waterloo, and the Prussians determin- 
ed to coininunicate with them, that Napoleon 
became aware of the plan arranged betwixt 
Wellington and lllucher, to concentrate the 
Prussian and English annies at Waterloo. This 
was the enigma on which his fate depended, 
and he failed to solve it. Rut it was more 
agreeable, and much more convenient, for Na- 
poleon to blame Grouchy, than to acknowledge 
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^hat he himself had been surprised by the cir- 
cumstances in which he unexpectedly found 
himself on the i8th. 

Meantime, having detached Grouchy to pur- 
sue the Prussians, Napoleon himself moved 
laterally towards FVasnes, and there , united 
himself with the body commanded by Mares- 
chal Ney. His purpose was to attack the Duke 
of Wellington, whom h(‘ expected still to find 
in the position of Quatre-Bras. 

But about seven in the morning, the Duke, 
having received intelligence of the I^rince Ma- 
reschal Blucher’s retreat to Wavres, commenced 
a retreat on his part towards Waterloo, in order 
to recover his cominunic.ation with the Prus- 
sians, and resume the execution of the plan of 
co-operation, which had been in some degree 
disconcerted by the sudden irruption of the 
French, and the loss of the battle of Digny by 
the IVussians. The retrt*at was conducted 
with the greatest regularity, though it was as 
usual unpleasant to the feelings of the soldier. 
The news of the battle of Ligny spread through 
' the ranks, and even tlie most sanguine did not 
venture to hope that tlie Prussians would be 
soon able to renew the engagement. The 
weather was dreadful, as the rain fell in tor- 
rents; but this so far favoured the British, by 
rendering the ploughed fields impracticable for 
horse, so that their march w^as covered from 
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the attacks of the French cavalry on the flanks 
and the operations of those by whom they , 
were pursued were confined to the causeway. 

At Genappe, however, a small town, where 
a narrow bridge over the river Dyle can only 
be approached by a confined street, there was 
an attack on the British rear, which the Eng- 
lish light cavalry were unable to repel ; but 
the heavy cavalry being brought up, repulsed 
the Frencli, who gave the rear of the army no 
farther disturbance for the day. 

At five in the evening, the Duke of Wel- 
lington arrived on the memorable field of 
Waterloo, which he had long before fixed as 
the position in which he had in certain events 
determined to make a stand for covering 
Brussels. 

The scene of this celebrated action must be 
familiar to most readers, either from descrip- 
tion or recollection. The English army oc- 
cupied u chain of heights, extending from a 
ravine and village, termed Merke liraine, on 
the right, to a hamlet called Ter la llaye, on 
the left. Corresponding to this chain of 
heights there runs one somewhat parallel to 
them, on which the French were posted. A 
small valley winds between them of various 
breadth at different points, but not generally 
exceeding half a mile. The declivity on 
either side into the valley has a varied, but 
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1^11 the whole a gentle slope, diversified by a 
^ number of undulating irregularities of ground. 
The field is crossed by two high-roads, or 
causeways, both leading to Brussels, — one from 
Charleroi through Quatre-Bras and Oenappe, 
by which the British army had just retreated, 
and another from Nivelles. These roads tra- 
verse the valley, and meet behind the village 
of Mont St Jean, wdiich was in the rear of the 
the British army. The farm-house of Mont 
St Jean, which must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from the hamlet, was much closer to the 
rear of the British than the latter. On the 
Charleroi causeway, in front of the line, there 
is another farm-house, called La Haye Sainte, 
situated nearly at the foot of the declivity lead- 
ing into the valley. On the opposite chain of 
eminences, a village called La Belle Alliance 
gives name to the range of heights. It exactly 
fronts Mont St Jean, and these two points 
formed the respective centres of the French 
and English positions. 

An old-fashioned Flemish villa, called Gou- 
mont, or Hougoumont, stood in the midst of the 
valley, surrounded with gardens, offices, and 
a wood, about two acres in extent, of tall beech- 
trees. Behind the heights of Mont St Jean, 
the ground again sinks into a hollow, which 
served to afford some sort of shelter to the se- 
cond line of the British. In the rear of this 
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second valley, is the great and extensive forest 
Soignies, through which runs the causeway to 
Brussels » On that road, two miles in the rear 
of the British army, is placed the small town of 
Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Napoleon’s expectation that the Alliance would be broken 
up in case of his defeating]; the English in Belgium . — 
The English army take up thwr ground on 17th June, 
and the French next morning. — Strength of the two ar- 
mies. — Plans of their Generals. — Battle of Water- 
loo commenced on the forenoon of the i8th June — 
French attack directed against the British centre — 
shifted to their right — charges of the Cuirassiers — and 
their reception — Advance of the Prussians — Ney’s 
charge at the head of the Guards— His repulse — and 
Napoleon’s orders for retreat. — ^Thc victorious Gene- 
rals meet at La Belle Alliance. — Behaviour of Napoleon 
during the engagement. — Bluchcr’s pursuit of the 
French. — Los.s of the British — of the French, — Napo- 
leon’s subsequent attempts to undervalue the military 
skill of the Duke of Wellington an.swercd. — His unjust 
censures of Grouchy. — ^The notion that the British 
were on the point of losing the battle when the Prus- 
sians came up shown to be erroneous. 

There might be a difference of opinion, in a 
mere military question, whether the English 
general ought to have hazarded a battle for the 
defence of Brus.sels, or whether falling back 
on the strong city of Antwerp, it might have 
been safer to wait the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which were in expectation. But in a 
moral and political point of view, the protect- 
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ing Brussels was of the last importance. Na- 
poleon has declared, that, had he gained the 
battle of Waterloo, he had the means of revo- 
lutionizing Belgium; and although he was 
doubtless too sanguine in this declaration, yet 
unquestionably the French had many partisans 
in a country which they had so long possessed. 
The gaining of the battle of Ligny had no mark- 
ed results, still less had the indecisive action 
at Quatre-Bras; but had these been followed 
by the retreat of the English army to Antwerp, 
and the capture of Brussels, the capital city of 
the Netherlands, they would then have attain- 
ed the rank of great and decisive victories. 

Napoleon, indeed, pretended to look to still 
more triumphant results from such a victory, 
and to expect nothing less than the dissolution 
of the European Alliance as the reward of a 
decided defeat of the English in Belgium. So 
long as it was not mentioned by what means 
this was to be accomplished, those who had no 
less confidence in Napoleon's intrigues than 
his military talents, must have supposed that 
he had already in preparation among the fo- 
reign powers some deep scheme, tending to 
sap the foundation of their alliance, and ready 
to be carried into action when he should at- 
tain a certain point of success. But when it 
is explained that these extensive expectations 
rested on Napoleon's belief that a single defeat 
of the Duke of Wellington would occasion a 
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total change of government in England; that 
the statesmen of the opposition would enter 
into office as a thing of course, and instantly 
conclude a peace with him; and that the coa- 
lition, thus deprived of subsidies, must there- 
fore instantly withdraw the armies which were 
touching the French frontier on its whole 
northern and eastern line, — Napoleon’s extra- 
vagant speculations can only serve to show 
how very little he must have know'n of the 
English nation, with which he had been 
fighting so long. The war with France had 
been prosecuted more than twenty years, and 
though many of these were years of bad suc- 
cess and defeat, the nation had persevered in 
a resistance which terminated at last in com- 
plete triumph. The national opinion of the 
great general who led the British troops was 
too strongly rooted to give way upon a single 
misfortune; and the event of the campaign of 
i8i4, in which Napoleon, repeatedly victo- 
rious, was at length totally defeated and de- 
throned, would have encouraged a more fickle 
people than the English to continue the war 
notwithstanding a simple defeat, if such an 
event had unhappily occurred. The duke had 
the almost impregnable fortress and seaport 
of Antwerp in his rear, and might have waited 
there the reinforcements from America. Blu- 
cher had often shown how little he was dis- 
heartened by defeat; at worst, he would have 

5 - 1 . 
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fallen Lack on a Russian army of !2oo,ooo men, 
who were advancing on the Rhine. The hopes, 
therefore, that the battle of Waterloo, if gained 
by the French, would have finished the war, 
must he abandoned as visionary, whether wc 
regard the firm and manly character of the 
great personage at the head of the British mo- 
narchy, the state of parties in the House of 
Goiiunoiis, where many distinguished members 
of the Opposition had joined the ministry on 
the question of the war, or the general feeling 
of the country, wdio saw with resentment the 
new irruption of Napoleon. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that any success gained by 
Napoleon in this first campaign would have 
greatly added to his influence both in France 
and other countries, and might have endan- 
gered the possession of Flanders. The Duke 
of Wellington resolved, therefore, to protect 
Brussels, if possible, even by the risk of a ge- 
neral action. 

By the march from Quatre-Bras to Water- 
loo, the duke had restored his communication 
with Blucher, which had been dislocated by 
the retreat of the Prussians to Wavres. When 
established there, Blucher was once more upon 
the same line with the British, the distance 
between the Prussian right flank, and the Bri- 
tish left, being about five leagues, or five 
leagues and a half. The ground which lay 
between the two extreme points, called the 
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heights of St Lambert, was exceedingly rugged 
and wooded; and the cross-roads which tra- 
versed it, forming the sole means of communi- 
cation between the English and Prussians, 
were dreadfully broken up by the late tempes- 
tuous weather. 

The duke dispatched intelligence of his 
position in front of Waterloo to Prince Bliicher, 
acquainting him at the same time with his re- 
solution to give Napoleon the battle which he 
seemed to desire, providing the prince would 
afford him the support of two divisions of the 
Prussian army. The answer was worthy of 
the indefatigable and indomitable old man, 
who was never so much disconcerted by de- 
feat as to prevent his being willing and ready 
for combat on the succeeding day. He sent 
for reply, that he would move to the Duke of 
Wellington’s support, not with two divisions 
only, but with his whole army; and that he 
asked no time to prepare for the movement, 
longer than was necessary to supply food and 
serve out cartridges to his soldiers. 

It was three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
1 7th, when the British came on the field, and 
took up their bivouac for the night in the order 
of battle in which they were to fight the next 
day. It was much later before Napoleon reach- 
ed the heights of La Belle Alliance in person, 
and his army did not come up in full force till 
the morning of the 18th. Great part of the 
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French had passed the night in the little vil- 
lage of Genappe, and Napoleon's own quarters 
had been at the farm-house called Gaillou, 
about a mile in the rear of La Belle Alliance. 

In the morning, when Napoleon had formed 
his line of battle, his brother Jerome, to whom 
he ascribed the possession of very considerable 
military talents, commanded on the left — 
Counts Reille and d'Erlon the centre — and 
Count deLobau on the right. Mareschals Soult 
and Ney acted as lieutenant-generals to the 
Emperor. The French force on the field con- 
sisted probably of about 76,000. The Eng- 
lish army did not exceed that number, at the 
highest computation. Each army was com- 
manded by the chief, under whom they had 
offered to defy the world. So far the forces 
were equal. But the French had the very 
great advantage of being trained and expe- 
rienced soldiers of the same nation, whereas 
the English, in the Duke of Wellington's army, 
did not exceed 35 ,ooo; and although the Ger- 
man Legion were veteran troops, the other 
soldiers under his command were those of the 
German contingents, lately levied, unaccus- 
tomed to act together, and in some instances 
suspected to be lukewarm to the cause in 
which they were engaged; so that it would 
have been imprudent to trust more to their 
assistance and co-operation than could not 
|)ossibly be avoided. In Buonaparte's mode 
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of calculating, allowing one Frenchman to 
stand as equal to one Englishman, and one 
Englishman or Frenchman against two of any 
other nation, the inequality of force on the 
Duke of Wellington’s side was very consi- 
derable. 

The British army thus composed, was divid- 
ed into two lines. The right of the first line 
consisted of the second and fourth English 
divisions, the third and sixth Hanoverians, and 
the first corps of Belgians, under Lord Hill. 
The centre was composed of the corps of tlic 
Prince of Orange, with the Brunswickers and 
troops of Nassau, having the Guards, under 
General Cooke, on the right, and the division 
of General Alton on the left. The left wing 
consisted of the divisions of Picton, liambert, 
and Kempt. The second line was in most 
instances formed of the troops deemed least 
worthy of confidence, or which had suffered 
too severely in the action of the i6rh to be 
again exposed until extremity. It was placed 
behind the declivity of the heights to the rear, 
in order to be sheltered from the cannonade, 
but sustained much loss from shells during the 
action. The cavalry were stationed in the 
rear, distributed all along the line, but chiefly 
posted on the left of the centre, to the east of 
the Charleroi causeway. The farm-house of 
La Haye Sainte, in the front of the centre, was 
garrisoned, but there was not time to prepare 
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it effectually for defence. The villa, gardens, 
and farm-yard of Hougoumont, formed a strong 
advanced post towards the centre of the right. 
The whole British position formed a sort of 
curve, the centre of which was nearest to the 
enemy, and the extremities, particularly on 
their right, drawn considerably backward. 

The plans of these two great generals were 
extremely simple. The object of the Duke of 
Wellington was to maintain his line of defence, 
until the Prussians, coming up, should give 
him a decided superiority of force. They 
were expected about eleven or twelve o’clock; 
biK the extreme badness of the roads, owing 
to the violence of the storm, detained them 
several hours later. 

Napoleon’s scheme was equally plain and 
decided, lie trusted, by his usual rapidity of 
attack, to break and destroy the British army 
before the Prussians should arrive on the field ; 
after which, he calculated to have an opportu- 
nity of destroying the Prussians, by attacking 
them on their march through the broken 
ground interposed betwixt them and the Bri- 
tish. In these expectations he was the more 
confident, that he believed Grouchy’s force, 
detached on the 1 7th in pursuit of Blucher, 
was sufficient to retard, if not altogether to 
check, the march of the Prussians. His grounds 
for entertaining this latter opinion were, as 
we shall afterwards show, too hastily adopted. 
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Commencing the action, according to his 
usual system, INapoleon kept his Guard in re- 
serve, in order to take opportunity of charging 
with them, when repeated attacks of column 
after column, and squadron after squadron, 
should induce his wearied enemy to show some 
symptoms of irresolution. But Napoleon's 
movements were not very rapid. His army 
had suffered by the storm even more than the 
English, who were in bivouac at three in the 
afternoon of the 17th June; while the French 
were still under march, and could not get into 
line on the heights of La Belle Alliance until 
ten or eleven o’clock of the 18th. The English 
army had thus some leisure to take food, and 
to prepare their arms before the action ; and 
Napoleon lost several hours ere he could com- 
mence the attack. Time was, indeed, inesti- 
mably precious for both parties, and hours, 
nay, minutes, were of importance. But of this 
Napoleon was less a\vare than was the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The tempest, which had raged with tropical 
violence all night, abated in the morning; but 
the weather continued gusty and stormy dur- 
ing the whole day. Betwixt eleven and twelve, 
before noon, on the memorable 18th June, 
this dreadful and decisive action commenced, 
with a cannonade on the part of the French, 
instantly follow'ed by an attack, commanded by 
Jerdme, on the advanced post ofHougouinont. 
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The troops of Nassau, which occupied the 
wood around the chateau, were driven out by 
the French, but the utmost efforts of the as- 
sailants were unable to force the house, gar- 
den, and farm-offices, which a party of the 
Guards sustained with the most dauntless re- 
solution. The French redoubled their efforts, 
and precipitated themselves in numbers on the 
exterior hedge, which screens the garden wall, 
not perhaps aware of the internal defence af- 
forded by the latter. They fell in great num- 
bers on this point by the fire of the defenders, 
to which they were exposed in every direc- 
tion, The number of their troops, however, 
enabled them, by possession of the wood, to 
mask Ilougoumont for a time, and to push on 
with their cavalry and artillery against the Bri- 
tish right, which formed in squares to receive 
them. The fire was incessant, but without 
apparent advantage on either side. The at- 
tack was at length repelled so far, that tlie 
British again opened their communication with 
Hougoumont, and that important garrison was 
reinforced by Colonel Hepburn and a body of 
the Guards. 

Meantime, the fire of artillery having be- 
come general along the line, the force of the 
French attack was transferred to tlie British 
centre. It was made with the most desperate 
fury, and received with the most stubborn re- 
solution. The assault was here made upon 
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the faiTii-housc of Saint Jean by four columns 
of infantry, and a large mass of cuirassiers, who 
took the advance. The cuirassiers came with 
the utmost intrepidity along the Genappe 
causeway, where they were encountered and 
charged by the English heavy cavalry; and a 
combat was maintained at the sword’s-point, 
till the French were driven back on their own 
position, where they were protected by their 
artillery. The four columns of French infan- 
try, engaged in the same attack, forced their 
way forward beyond the farm of La Have 
Sainte, and, dispersing a Belgian regiment, 
were in the act of establishing themselves in 
the centre of the British position, when they 
w ere attacked by the brigade of General Pack, 
brought up from the second line by General 
Pictoij, while, at the same time, a brigade of 
British heavy cavalry wheeled round their own 
infantry, and attacked the French charging co- 
lumns in (lank, at the moment when they were 
checked by the fire of the musketry. The re- 
sults were decisive. The French columns were 
broken with great slaughter, and two eagles, 
with more • than 2000 men, were made pri- 
soners. The latter were sent instantly off for 
Brussels. 

The British cavalry, however, followed their 
success too far. They got involved amongst 
the French infantry, and some hostile cavalry 
which were detached to support them, and 
VOL. VIII. 22 
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were obliged to retire with considerable loss. 
In this part of the action, the gallant General 
Picton, so distinguished for enterprise and 
bravery, met his death, as did General Pon- 
sonby, who commanded the cavJilry. 

About this period the French made them- 
selves masters of the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
cutting to pieces about two hundred Hano- 
verian sharp-shooters, by whom it was most 
gallantly defended. The French retained this 
post for some time, till they were at last driven 
out of it by shells. 

Shortly after this event, the scene of conflict 
again shifted to the right, where a general at- 
tack of French cavalry was made on the squares, 
chiefly towards the centre of the British right, 
or between that and the causeway. They came 
up with the most dauntless resolution, in 
despite of the continued fire of thirty pieces of 
artillery, placed in front of the line, and com- 
pelled the artillerymen, by whom they were 
served, to retreat within the squares. The 
enemy had no means, however, to secure the 
guns, or even to spike them, and at every fa- 
vourable moment the British artillerymen sal- 
lied from their place of refuge, again manned 
their pieces, and fired on the assailants, — a 
manoeuvre which seems peculiar to the British 
service.' The cuirassiers, however, continued 

* Baron MufSiog, speaking of this peculiarity, says, — 
« The En(]^ish artillery have a rule not to remove their 
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their dreadful onset, and rode up to the squares 
in the full confidence, apparently, of sweeping 
them before the impetuosity of their charge. 
Their onset and reception was like a furious 
ocean pouring itself against ;* chain of insulated 
rocks. The British srpiares stood unmoved, 
and never gave fire until the cavalry were 
within ten yards, when men rolled one way, 
horses gallopped another, and the cuirassiers 
were in every instance driven hack. 

The French authors have pretended, that 
squares were broken, and colours taken; but 
this assertion, upon the united testimony of 
every British officer present, is a positive 
untruth, 'fliis was not, however, the fault of 
the cuirassiers, wdio displayed an almost frantic 
valour. They rallied again and again, and 
returned to the onset, till the British could 
recognize even the faces of individuals among 
their enemies. Some rode close up to the 
bayonets, fired their pistols, and cut with their 
sw'ords wdth reckless and useless valour. Some 
stood at gaze, and were destroyed by the 


guns, when aUacke<l by cavalry in a defensive position. 
The field-pieces arc worked till die last moment, and the 
men then throw themselves into the nearest square, hear- 
ing off die implements they use for serving the guns. If 
the attack is repulsed, the artillerymen hurry bark to their 
pieces, to fire on the retreating enemy. This is an ex- 
tremely laudable practice, if the infantry be properly ar- 
ranged to correspond with it.» 
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musketry and artillery. Some squadrons, pass- 
ing through the intervals of the first line, 
charged llie squares of Belgians posted there, 
with as little success. At length the cuiras- 
siers suffered so severely on every hand, that 
they were compelled to abandon the attempt, 
which they had made with such intrepid and 
desperate courage. In this unheard-of struggle, 
the greater part of the French heavy cavalry 
were absolutely destroyed. Buonaparte hints 
at it in his bulletin as an attempt made with- 
out orders, and continued only by die despe- 
mte courage of tbe soldiers and their officers. 
It is certain, that in the destruction of this 
noble body of cuirassiers, he lost the corps 
which might have been most effectual in co- 
vering bis retreat. After the broken remains 
of this fine cavalry were drawn off, the French 
confined iheinselvcs for a time to a heavy 
caniioiiado, from which the British sheltered 
themselves in part by lying down on the 
ground, while the enemy prepared for an at- 
tack on another quarter, and to be conducted 
in a different munner. 

It was now about six o'clock, and during 
tliis long succession of the most furious at- 
tacks, the French had gained no success, save 
occupying for a time the wood around Hou- 
goumont, from which they had been expelled, 
and the farm-house of La Haye Sainte, which 
had been also recovered. The British, on the 
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Other hand, had suffered very severely, but 
had not lost one inch of ground, save the two 
posts now regained. Ten thousand men 
were, however, killed and wounded ; some of 
tlie foreign rcgiinents had given way, though 
others had shown the most desperate. valour. 
And the ranks were thinned, both by the ac- 
tual fugitives, and by the absence of indivi- 
duals, who h^ft the bloody field for the purpose 
of carrying off the wounded, and some of 
whom might naturally be in no hurry to return 
to so fatal a scene. 

But the rrench, besides losing about i .5,ooo 
men, together with a column of prisoners 
more than rjooo in number, bt^gan now^ to be 
disturbed by the operations of the Prussians 
on their right flank; and the secret of the 
Duke of Wellington was disclosing itself by 
its consequences. Bliicher, faithful to his 
engagement, had, early in the morning, put in 
motion Bulow’s division, which had not been 
engaged at J^igny, to communicate with the 
English army, and operate a divei\sion on the 
right flank and rear of the French. But al- 
though there were only about twelve or four- 
teen miles between Wavres and the field of 
Waterloo, yet the march was, by unavoidable 
circumstances, much delayed. The rugged 
face of the country, together with the state of 
the roads, so often referred to, offered the 
most serious obstacles to the progress of the 
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Prussians, especially as they moved with an 
unusually lar{;e train of artillery. A fire, also, 
which broke out in Wavrcs, on the morning of 
the 1 8 th, |)reveutcd Billow’s corps from march- 
ing through that town, and obliged them to 
pursue a eiiTuitous and inconvenient route. 
After traversing, with great dilficulty, the 
cross-roads by Chapcllc Lambert, Bulow, with 
the 4th [Russian corps, wJio had been expect- 
ed by the Duke of Wellington about 1 1 o’clock, 
announced bis arrival by a distant fire, about 
half-past four. The first Prussian corps, fol- 
lowing the same route with Bulow, was yet 
later in coming up. The second division 
made a lateral movement in the same direc- 
tion as the fourth and first, but by the hamlet 
of (3bain, nearcu' to the English flank. The 
Kmperor instantly opposed to Bulow, who 
appeared long before the others, the 6th 
Prench corps, which he had kept in reserve 
for that service; and as only the advanced 
guard was come up, they succeeded in keeping 
the Prussians in check for the moment. The 
first and second 1‘russiau corps appeared on 
the field still later than the fourth. The third 
corps had put themselves in motion to follow 
ill the same direction, when they were fii- 
riimsly attacked by the French under Mare- 
schal Grouchy, who, as already stated, was 
detached to engage the attention of Blucher, 
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whose whole force he believed he had before 
him. 

Instead of being surprised, as an ordinary 
general might have been, with this attack upon 
his rear, Blucher contented himself with send- 
ing back orders to Tbielmann who commanded 
the third corps, to defend himself as well as 
he could upon the line of the Dyle. In the 
mean time, without weakening the army under 
his own command, by detaching any part of it 
to support Thiclmann, the veteran rather has- 
tened than suspended his march towards the 
field of battle, where he was aware that the 
war was likely to be decided in a manner so 
complete, as would leave victory or defeat on 
every other point a matter of subordinate con- 
sideration. 

At half-past six, or thereabouts, the second 
grand division of the Prussian army began to 
enter into coinmunication with the British left, 
by the village of Chain, while Bulow^ pressed 
forward fromChapellc Lambert on the French 
right and rear, by a hollow or valley called 
Frischeiiiont. It became now evident that the 
Prussians were to enter seriously into the bat- 
tle, and with great force. Napoleon had still 
the means of opposing them, and of achieving 
a retreat, at the certainty, however, of being 
attacked upon the ensuing day by the com- 
bined armies of Britain and Prussia. His ce- 
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lebrated Guard had not yet taken any part in 
the conflict, and would now have been capable 
of affording him protection after a battle, 
which hitherto he had fought at disadvantage, 
but without being defeated. But the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded must 
have pressed on his mind at once. He had no 
succours to look for ; a reunion with Grouchy 
was the only resource whicli could strengthen 
his forces; the Russians were advancing upon 
the Rhine with forced marches; the Republic- 
ans at Paris \ffcvc agitating schemes against 
bis autliority. ft seemed as if all must be de- 
cided on that day, and on that field. Sur- 
rounded by these ill-omened circumstances, a 
desperate effort for victory, ere the Prussians 
could act effectually, might perhaps yet drive 
the English from their position; and he de- 
termined to venture on this daring experi- 
ment. 

About seven o’clock, Napoleon’s Guard were 
formed in two columns, under liis own eye, 
near the bottom of the declivity of l-a Belle 
Alliance. They were put under command of 
the dauntless Ney. Buonaparte told the sol- 
diers, and indeed imposed the same fiction on 
their commander, that the Prussians whom 
they saw. on the right were retreating before 
Grouchy. Perhaps he might himself believe 
that this was true. The Guard answered for 
the last* time, with shouts of P^ive VEmpereur^ 
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and moved resolutely forward, having for their 
support four battalions of the Old Guard in 
reserve, who stood prepared to protect the 
advance of their comrades. A gradual change 
had taken place in the English line of battle, 
in consequence of the repeated repiilse.of the 
French. Advancing by slow degrees, the right, 
which, at the beginning of the conflict, pre- 
sented a segment of a convex circle, now re- 
sembled one that was concave, the extreme 
right, which had been throw n back, being now 
rather brought forwardj^'so that their lire both 
of artillery and infantry fell upon the flank of 
the French, who had also to sustain that which 
was poured on their front from tbp heights. 
The British were arranged in a line of four 
men deep, to meet the advancing columns of 
the French Guard, and poured upon them a 
storm of musketry which nf3ver ceased an in- 
stant. The soldiers fired independently, as it 
is called; each man loading and discharging 
his piece as fast as he could. At length the 
British moved forward, as if to c'lose round 
the heads of the columns, and at the same time 
continued to poiirtheir shot upon the enemy’s 
flanks. The French gallantly attempted to 
deploy, for the purpose of returning the dis- 
charge. But in their effort to do so, under so 
dreadful a fire, they siopt, staggered, became 
disordered, wx're blended into one mass, and 
at length gave way, retiring, or rather flying, 
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in the utmost coiiFiision. This was the last 
effort of the enemy, and Napoleon gave orders 
for the retreat ; to protect which, he had now 
no troops left, save the last four battalions of 
tlie Old Guard, which had been stationed in 
the rear of the attacking columns. These 
threw themselves into squares, and stood firm, 
lint at this moment the Duke of Wellington 
roinmanded the whole Hritish line to advance, 
so that, whatever the bravery and skill of these 
gallant veterans, they also were thrown into 
disorder, and swept away in the general rout, 
in spite of the efforts of Ney, who, having had 
his horse killed, fought sword in hand, and on 
foot, in the front of the battle, till the very 
last. That inareschal, whose military virtues 
at least cannot be challenged, bore personal 
evidence a(;ainst tw^o circumstances, indus- 
triously circulated by the friends of Napoleon. 
One of these iidions occurs in his own bulle- 
tin, which charges the loss of the battle to a 
panic fear, l)rought about by the treachery of 
some unknown persons, who raised the cry of 
« Sanve qui pcuL» Another figment, greedily 
credited at Paris, bore, that four battalions of 
the Old Guard, the last who maintained the 
semblance of order, answered a summons to 
surrender, by the magnanimous reply, « The 
Guard can die, but cannot yield. » And one 
edition of the story adds, that thereupon the 
battalions made a half wheel inwards, and dis- 
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charged their muskets into each others’ bo- 
soms, to save themselves from dying by the 
hands of the English. Neither the original 
reply, nor the pretended self-sacrifice of the 
Guard, have the slightest foundation. Cain- 
brone, in whose mouth the speech was placed, 
gave up his own sword, and remained prison- 
er; and the military conduct of the French 
Guard is better eulogised by the undisputed 
truth, that they fought to extremity, with the 
most unyielding Constancy, than by imputing 
to them an act of regimental suiciide upon the 
lost field of battle. Every attribute of brave 
men they have a just right to claim. It is no 
compliment to ascribe to them that of mad- 
men. Whether the words were used by Cam- 
brone or no, the Guard well deserved to have 
them inscribed on their monument. 

Whilst this decisive movement took place, 
Bulow, who had concentrated his troops, and 
was at length qualified to act in force, carried 
the village of Flanchenois in the French rear, 
and was now firing so close on their right 
wing, that the cannonade annoyed the British 
who were in pursuit, and was suspended in 
consequence. Moving in oblique lines, the 
British and Prussian armies came into contact 
with each other on the heights so lalely occu- 
pied by the French, and celebrated the victory 
with loud shouts of mutual congratulation. 

The French army was now in total and in- 
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extricablc confusion and rout; and when the 
victorious generals met at the farm-house of 
La Belle Alliance, it was agreed that the Prus- 
sians, who were fresh in comparison, should 
follow up the chase, a duty for which the Bri- 
tish, exhausted by the fatigues of a battle of 
eight hours, were totally inadequate. 

During the whole action, Napoleon main- 
tained the utmost serenity. lie remained on 
the heights of La Belle Alliance, keeping pretty 
near the centre, from which he had a full view 
of the field which docs not exceed a mile and 
a half in length. lie expressed no solicitude 
on the fate of the battle for a long time, noticed 
the behaviour of particular regiments, and 
praised the English several tirnes^ always, 
however, talking of them as an assured prey. 
When forming hivS Guard for the last fatal effort, 
he descended near them, half down the cause- 
way from La Belle Alliance, to bestow upon 
them what proved his parting exhortation. 
He watched intently their progress with a spy- 
glass, and refused to listen to one or two aides- 
de-camp, who at that moment came from the 
right to inform him of the appearance of the 
Prussians. At length, on seeing the attacking 
columns stagger and become confused, his 
countenance, said our informer, became pale 
as that of a corpse, and muttering to himself, 
«They are mingled together, » he said to his 
attendants, <cAll is lost for the present,)) and 
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rode off the field ; not stopping; or taking re- 
freshment till he reached Charleroi, where he 
paused for a moment in a meadow, and oc- 
cupied a tent which had been pitched for his 
accommodation. ' 

Meantime the pursuit of this discomfited 
army was followed up hy bliicher, with the 
most determined perseverance. He accelerat- 
ed the march of the Prussian advanced guard, 
and dispatched every man and horse of his 
cavalry upon the pursuit of the fugitive French. 
At Genappe they attempted something like de- 
fence, hy barricading the bridge and streets; 
but the Prussians forced them in a moment, 
and although the French were siilHciently 
numerous for resistance, their disorder was so 
irremediable, and their moral courage was so 
absolutely quelled for the moment, that in 
many cases they w^ere slaughtered like sheep. 
Hiey were driven from bivouac to bivouac, 
w'itbout exhibiting even the shadow of their 
Usual courage. One hundred and fifty guns 
were left in the hands of the English, and a 
like number taken by the Prussians in course 

' Our informer on these points was Laeoste, a Flemish 
peasant, who was cornjiellecl to act as Buonaparte’s guide, 
remained with him during the whole action, and accom- 
panied him to Charleroi. He seemed a shrewd sensible 
man in his way, and told his story with the utmost sim- 
plicity. The author saw him, and heard his narrative 
very shortly after the action. 
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of the pursuit. The latter obtained possession 
also of all Napoleon’s baggage, and of his car- 
riage, where, amongst many articles of cu- 
riosity, was found a proclamation intended to 
be made public at Brussels the next day. 

The loss on the British side during this 
dreadful battle was, as the Duke of Welling- 
ton, no user of exaggerated expressions, truly 
termed it, immense. One hundred officers 
slain, five hundred wounded, many of them to 
death, fifteen thousand men killed and wound- 
ed (independent of tlie Prussian loss at Wavres), 
threw half Britain into mourning. Many offi- 
cers of distinction fell. It required all the 
glory, and all the solid advantages of this im- 
mortal day, to reconcile the mind to the high 
price at which it was purchased. The cora- 
mander-in-cliief, compelled to be on every 
point of danger, was repeatedly in the greatest 
jeopardy. Only the duke himself, and one 
gentleman of his numerous staff, escaped un- 
wounded in horse and person. 

It would be difficult to form a guess at the 
extent of the French loss. Besides those who 
fell in the battle and Bight, great numbers de- 
serted. \Ve do not believe, that of 76,000 
men, the half were ever again collected under 
arms. 

Having finished our account of this memo- 
rable action, we are led to notice the commii- 
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iiications and criticisms of Napoleon himself 
on the subject, partly as illustrative of the 
narrative, but much more as indicating his 
own character. 

The account of the battle of Waterloo, 
dictated by Napoleon to Gourgaud, so severely 
exposed by General Grouchy as a mere military 
romance, full of gratuitous suppositions, mis- 
representations, and absolute falsehoods, ac- 
cuses the subordinate generals who fought 
under Buonaparte of having greatly degene- 
rated from their original tdiaractcr. Ney and 
Grouchy are particularly aimed at; the former 
by name, the latter by obvious implication. It 
is said they had lost that energy and enterpris- 
ing genius by which they had formerly been 
distinguished, and to which France owed her 
triumphs. They had become timorous and 
circumspect in all their operations; and al- 
though tlieir personal bravery remained, their 
greatest object was to compromise themselves 
as little as possible. This general remark, in- 
tended, of course, to pave the way for trans- 
ferring from the Emperor to his lieutenants 
the blame of the miscarriage of the campaign, 
is both unjust and ungrateful. Had they lost 
energy, who struggled to the very last in the 
field of Waterloo, long after the Emperor had 
left the field? Was Grouchy undecided in his 
operations, who brought his own division safe 
to Paris, in spite of all the obstacles opposed 
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to him by a victorious army, three times the 
amount of his own in numbers? Both these 
officers had given up^ for the sake of Napo- 
leon, the rank and appointments which they 
might have peacefully borne under the Bour- 
bons. Did it indicate the reluctance to commit 
themselves, with which they are charged, that 
they ventured on the decided step of joining 
his desperate career, not only abandoning all 
regard to their interest and their safety, but 
compromising their character as men of loyalty 
in tlie face of all Kiiropc, and exposing them- 
selves to certain death, if the Bourbons should 
be successful? Those who fight with the cord 
around their neck, which was decidedly the 
case with Grouchy and Ney, must have headed 
the forlorn hope; and is it consistent with hu- 
man nature, in such circumstances, to believe 
that they, whose fortune and safety depended 
on the victory, personally brave as they are 
admitted to be, should have loitered in the 
rear, when their fate was in the balance? 

He who was unjust to his own followers 
can scarce be expected to be candid towards 
an enemy. The Duke of Wellington has, 
upon all occasions, been willing to render the 
military character of Napoleon that justice 
which a generous mind is scrupulously accu- 
rate in dispensing to an adversary, and has 
readily admitted that the conduct of Buona- 
parte and his army on this memorable occa- 
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sion, was fully adequate to the support of 
their high reputation. It may be said, that 
the victor can afford to bestow praise on the 
vanquished, but that it requires a superior 
degree of candour in the vanquished to do 
justice to the conqueror. Napoleon, at any 
rate, does not seem to have attained, in this 
particular, to the pitch of a great or exalted 
mind, since both he and the various persons 
whom he employed as the means of circulat- 
ing his statements, concur in a very futile at- 
tempt to excuse the defeat at Waterloo, by a 
set of apologies founded in a great degree 
upon misrepresentation. The reader will 
lind these scientiheally discussed in a valuable 
article in the Appendix. * But it may be ne- 
cessary, at the risk of some repetition, to take 
some notice of them here in a popular form. 
The allegations, which are designed to prove 
the incapacity of the British general, and to 
show that the battle of Waterloo was only lost 
by a combination of extraordinary fatalities, 
may be considered in their order. 

The Hrst, and most frequently repeated, is 
the charge, that the Duke of Wellington, on 
the i5th, was surprised in his cantonments, 
and could not collect his army fast enough at 

* Vide an account of the action of Waterloo, equally 
intelli{vible and scientific, drawn up by Captain Pringle of 
the Artillery, which will amply supply the deficiencies of 
our narrative. 


22 , 
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Quatre-Bras. In this his Grace would have 
been doubtless highly censurable, if Napoleon 
had, by express information, or any distinct 
movement indicative of his purpose, shown 
upon which point he meant to advance. But 
the chivalrous practice of fixing a field of 
combat has been long out of date ; and Napo- 
leon, beyond all generals, possessed the art 
of masking his own movelncnts, and mislead- 
ing his enemy concerning the actual point on 
which he meditated an attack. The duke 
and Prince Bliichcr were, therefore, obliged 
to provide for the concentration of their forces 
upon different points, according as Buona- 
parte’s selection should be manifested; and 
in order to be ready to assemble their forces 
upon any one position, they must, by spread- 
ing their cantonments, in some degree delay 
ihe movement upon all. The duke could 
not stir from Brussels, or concentrate his forces, 
until he had certain information of those of 
(he enemy; and it is said that a French states- 
man, who had promised to send him a copy of 
tlie plan of Buonaparte’s campaign, contrived 
by a trick of policy to evade keeping his word. ' 

* This was Foiichc, who seems to have been engaged 
In secret rorrcspondencc with all ami sundry of the helli- 
gerent powers, while he was Minister of Police under Na- 
poleon. In his Memoirs, he is made to boast that he 
contrived to keep his word to the Duke of Wellington, by 
s(Midiiig the plan of lluonaparte*s campaign by a female, a 
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We do not mean to deny the talent and activi- 
ty displayed by Buonaparte, who, if he could 
have brought forward his whole army upon 
the evening of the 1 5th of June, might pro- 
bably have succeeded in preventing the medi- 
tated junction of Blucher and Wellington. 
But the celebrated prayer for annihilation of 
time and space would be as little reasonable 
in the mouth of a general as of a lover, and, 
fettered by the limitations against which that 
modest petition is directed, Buonaparte failed 
in bringing forward in due time a siiffieient 
body of forces to carry all before him at Quatre- 
Bras ; while, on the other hand, the Duke of 
Wellington, from the same obstacles of tinier 
and space, could not assemble a force sufficient 
to drive Ney before him, and enable him to 
advance to the support of Bhu;hev during the 
action of Digny. * 

Flemish postmistress, whom he laid wait fur on the froiix 
tier, aiMl eansod to he arrested. Thus he 

kept the word of promise to the ear. 

And hroko it to the sense. 

'this story, we* have somir reason to believe, is true. One 
»)f the marvels of our times is how Fouehe, after haviiij; 
l)ccn the mairisprin^r of such a romplication of plots and 
counterplots, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary in- 
tri{jnes, contrived after all to die in his bed. 

* Some peoph; have been silly enough to <*onsider the 
Duke of Wellington’s being .surprised as a thing indisput- 
able, because the new.s of the Freiudi advance first reach- 
ed him in a hall-room. It must be supposed that those 
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The choice of the field of Waterloo is also 
charged against tlic Duke of Wellington as an 
act of weak judgment; because, although pos- 
sessed of all the requisites for maintaining 
battle or pursuing victory, and above all, of 
the facilities for communicating with the Prus- 
sian army, it had not, according to the Impe- 
rial critic, the means of affording security in 
case of a retreat, since there was only one 
communication to the rear — that by the cause- 
way of Brussels, the rest of the position being 
screened by the forest of Soignies, in front of 
which the British army was formed, and through 
which, it is assumed, retreat was impossible. 

Taking the principle of this criticism as ac- 
curate, it may be answered, that a general 
would never halt or fight at all, if he were to 
refuse combat on every other save a field of 
battle which possessed all the various excel- 
lencies which may be predicated of one in 
theory. The commander must consider whe- 
ther the ground suits his present exigencies, 

^00(1 men's idea of war is, that a (general sliuiild sit sen- 
tinel with his trunrheon in his hand, like a statue in the 
midst of a city market-place, until the tidin^^s come which 
call him to the field. 

Free is his heart who for his country fij^hts ; 

He on the cve of battle may resign 
Himself to social pleasure — sweetest then. 

When danger to the soldier s soul endears 
The human joy that never may return. 

Home’s Douglas. 
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without looking at other circumstances which 
may be less pressing at the time. Generals 
have been known to chuse by preference the 
ground from which there could be no retiring; 
like invaders who burn their ships, as a pledge 
that they w^ill follow their enterprise to the 
last. And although provision for a safe retreat 
is certainly in most cases a desirable circum- 
stance, yet it has been dispensed WTth by good 
generals, and by none more frequently than 
by Napoleon himself. Was not the battle of 
Essling fought without any possible mode of 
retreat save the frail bridges over the Danube? 
— Was not that of Wagram debated under 
similar circumstances? — And, to complete the 
whole, did not Napoleon, while censuring the 
Duke of Wellington for lighting in front of a 
forest, himself enter upon conflict with a de- 
file in his rear, formed by the narrow streets 
and narrower bridge of Genappe, by which 
alone, if defeated, he could cross the Dyle ? — 
It might, therefore, be presumed, that if the 
Duke of Wellington chose a position from 
which retreat was difficult, he must have con- 
sidered the necessity of retreat as unlikely, 
and reckoned with confidence on being able 
to make good his stand until the Prussians 
should come up to join him. 

Even this does not exhaust the question; for 
the English general-officers unite in consider- 
ing the forest of Soignies asa very advantageous 
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feature in the field; and, far from apprehend- 
ing the least inconvenience from its existence, 
the Duke of Wellington regarded it as afford- 
a position, which, if his first and second line 
had been unhappily forced, he might have 
nevertheless made good against the whole 
French army. The hamlet of Mont Saint Jean, 
in front, affords an excellent key to the posi- 
tion of an army compelled to occupy the for- 
est. The wood itself is everywhere passable 
for men and horses, the trees being tall, and 
witlioiU either low boughs or underwood; 
and, singular as the discrepancy between the 
opinions of distinguished soldiers may seem, 
we have never met an English officer who did 
not look on the forest of Soignics as affording- 
an admirable position for making a final stand. 
In support of their opinion, they refer to the? 
defence of the Bois de Bossus, near Qnatre- 
Bras, against the reiterated attacks of Mare- 
schal Mey. This impeachment of the Duke of 
Wellington may therefore be set aside, as in- 
consistent with the principles of British war- 
fare. All that can be added is, that there are 
cases in which national habits and manners 
may render a position advantageous to sol- 
diers of one country, which is perilous or de- 
structive to those of another. 

The next subject of invidious criticism is of 
a nature so singular, that, did it not originate 
with a great man, in peculiar circumstances of 
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adversity, it might be almost termed ludicrous. 
Napoleon expresses himself as dissatisfied, be- 
cause he was defeated in the common and 
vulgar proceeding of downright fighting, and 
by no special manoeuvres or peculiar display 
of military art on the part of tlie victor. But 
if it can afford any consolation to those who 
cherish his fame, it is easy to show, that Napo- 
leon fell a victim to a scheme of tactics early 
conceived, and persevered in under circum- 
stances which, in the case of ordinary men, 
would have occasioned its being abandoned; 
resumed after events wdiich seemed so ad- 
verse, that nothing save dauntless courage and 
unlimited confidence could have enabled the 
chiefs to proceed in iheir purpose; and car- 
ried into execution, without Napoleon's being 
able to penetrate the purpose of the allied ge- 
nerals, until it was impossible to prevent tlie 
annihilation of his army ; — that he fell, in 
short, by a grand plan of strategic, worthy of 
being compared to that of any of his own ad- 
mirable campaigns. 

To prove what we have said, it is only lu^- 
cessary to remark, that the natural bases and 
points of retreat of the Prussian and English 
armies were different; the former being direct- 
ed on Maestricht, the other on Antwerp, where 
each expected their reinforceiT^^nts. Regard- 
less of this, and with full confidence in each 
other, the Prince Maresehal Blucher, and the 
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Duke of Wellington, agreed to act in conjunc- 
tion against the French army. The union of 
their forces, for which both were prepared, 
was destined to have taken place at Ligny, 
where the duke designed to have supported 
the Prussians, and where Blucher hazarded an 
action in expectation of his ally’s assistance. 
The active movements of Napoleon, and the 
impossibility of the English force being suffi- 
ciently concentrated at Quatre-Bras to afford 
the means of overpowering Ney and the force 
in their front, prevented their making a lateral 
march to relieve Blucher at that critical period. 
Otherwise, the parts of the bloody drama, as 
afterwards acted, would have been reversed, 
and the British army would have moved to 
support the Prussians at Ligny, as the Prassitans 
came to the aid of the British at Waterloo. 

Napoleon had the merit of disconcerting this 
plan for the time; but he did not, and could 
not, discover that the allied generals retained, 
after the loss of the battle of Ligny, the samc^ 
purpose which they had adopted on the com- 
mencement of the campaign. He imagined, 
as did all around him, that Blucher must re- 
treat on Namur, or in such a direction as would 
effectually accomplish a separation betwixt him 
and tlie English, as it was natural to think a 
defeated arm^ should approach towards its 
own resources, instead of attempting further 
offensive operations. At all events, Napoleon 
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was in this respect so much mistaken, as to be- 
lieve that if Blucher did retire.on the same line 
with the Kn{;1ish, the means which the Prus- 
sian retained for co-operating with his allies 
were so limited, and (perhaps he might think) 
the spirit of the general so subdued, that Ma- 
reschal Grouchy, with 3a,ooo men, would be 
sufficient to keep the whole Prussian force in 
check. The Marcschal was accordingly, as we 
have seen, dispatched much too late, without 
any other instructions than to follow and en- 
gage the attention of the Prussiars. Misled by 
the demonstration of Blucher, he at first took 
the road to IVamur, and thus, without any fault 
on his part, lost time, which was inconceivably 
precious. 

Buonaparte’s subsequent accounts of this ac- 
tion blame Marcschal Grouchy for not disco- 
vering Blucher’s real direction, which he had 
no means of ascertaining, and for not obeying 
orders which were never given to him, and 
which could not he given, because Napoleon 
was as ignorant as the Marcschal, that Blucher 
had formed the determination at all events to 
unite himself with Wellington. This purpose 
of acting in co-operation, formed and perse- 
vered in, was to the French Emperor the riddle 
of the Sphinx, and he was destroyed because 
he could not discover it. Indeed he ridiculed 
even the idea of such an event. One of his 
officers, according to Baron Muffling, liaving 
VOL. VIII. 23 
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hinted at the mere possihility of a junction be- 
tween the Prussian army and that of Welling- 
ton, he smiled contemptuously at the thought. 
«The Prussian army,» he said, «is defeated — 
it cannot rally for three days — 1 have 75,000 
men, the English only 5o,ooo. The town of 
Brussels awaits me with open arms. The Eng- 
lish Opposition waits but for my success to raise 
their heads. Then adieu subsidies, and fare- 
well coalition!?) In like manner, Napoleon 
frankly acknowledged, while on board the Nor- 
thuiiiberlaiul, that he had no idea that the Duke 
of Wellington meant to fight, and therefore 
omitted to reconnoitre the ground with suffi- 
cient accuracy. It is well known, that when 
he observed them still in their position on the 
morning of the 1 8 th, he exclaimed, a 1 have 
them, then, these English!?) 

It was half past eleven, just about the time 
that the battle of Waterloo commenced, that 
Drouchy, as already hinted, overtook the rear 
of the Prussians. A strong force, appearing to 
be the whole of the Prussian army, lay before 
the French Mareschal, ^ho, from the character 
of the ground, had no means of ascertaining 
their numbers, or of discovering the fact, that 
three divisions of Bluchers army were already 
on the march to their right, through the passes 
of Saint Lambert; and that it was only Thiel- 
mann's division which remained upon the Dyle. 
Still less could he know, what could only be 
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known to the Duke and Blucher, that the Eng- 
lish were determined to give battle in the po- 
sition of Waterloo. He heard, indeed, a heavy 
cannonade in that direction, but that might 
have proceeded from an attack on the British 
rear-guard, the Duke being, in the general opi- 
nion of the French army, in full retreat upon 
Antwerp. At any rate, the mareschars orders 
were to attack the enemy whicli he found be- 
fore him. He could not but remember, that 
Ney had been reprimanded for detaching a part 
of his force on the i6th, in consequence of a 
distant cannonade; and he was naturallv desir- 
ous to avoid censure for the self-same cause. 
Even if Napoleon was seriously engaged with 
the English, it seemed the business of Grouchy 
to occupy the large force which he observed 
at Wavres, and disposed along the Dyle, to 
prevent their attempting anything against Na- 
poleon, if, contrary to probability, the Emperor 
should be engaged in a general battle. Lastly, 
as Grouchv was to form his resolution under 

j 

the idea of having the whole Prussian force be- 
fore him, which was estimated at 80,000 men, 
it would have been impossible for him to de- 
tach from an army of 32,000 any considerable 
body, to the assistance of Napoleon; and in at- 
tacking with such inadequate numbers, he 
showed his devotion, at the risk of being total- 
ly destroyed. 

He engaged, however, in battle without any 
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hesitation, and attacked the line of the Prus- 
sians along the Dyleon every accessible point; 
to wit, at Wavrcs, at the mill of Bielge, and at 
the village of Limale. The points of attack 
were desperately defended by the Prussians 
under Thiehnann, so that Grouchy could only 
occupy that part of Wavres, which was on his 
own side cf the Dyle. About four o clock, and 
consequently when tlie fate of the battle of 
Waterloo was nearly decided, Grouchy re- 
ceived from Mareschal Soult the only order 
which rcjiched him during the day, requiring 
him to mameuvre so as to unite himself to the 
right flank of the Emperor, but at the same 
time acquainting him with the (false) intelli- 
gence, that the battle was gained upon the line 
of Waterloo. A postscript informed Grouchy, 
that Billow was appearing upon Napoleon s 
right flank, and that if he could come up with 
speed, he would take the Prussian flagrante 
delicto. 

These orders were quite intelligible. But 
tw'O things were necessary to their being car- 
ried into execution. First, that Grouchy should 
get clear of Thiehnann, the enemy with whom 
lie was closely engaged, and who would not 
foil to pursue the French mareschal if he re- 
treated or moved to his left flank, without 
having repulsed him. Secondly, it was in- 
dispensable he should pass the small river 
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Dyle, defended by Thielmann's division, since 
the road leading through the woods of Cha- 
pelle Lambert, was that by which he could 
best execute his iiian^h towards Waterloo. 
Grouchy redoubled his efforts to force the 
“^yle, blithe could not succeed till night, and 
then but [lartially ; for the Prussians continued 
to hold the mill of Bielge, and remained in 
force within a cannon-shot of Grouchy’s po- 
sition. 

In the morning, the mareschal, anxious to 
learn with certainty the fate of Ma|)ol(’on, 
though believing, according to Souk’s letter, 
that he was victorious, sent out reconnoitring 
parties. When he learned the truth, he ( oiu- 
iiienced a retreat, whic h he conducted with 
such talent, that though closely [uirsued by the 
Prussians, then in all the aiiiinalion of triumph, 
and though siistuiiiing cjonsiderahle loss, he 
was enabled to bring his corps unbroken un- 
der the walls of Paris. Weighing all these 
circumstances, it appears that Buonaparte had 
no right to count upon the assistance of (ii oii- 
chy, far Jess to throAv censure on that general 
for not coming to his assistance, since he scru- 
pulously obeyed the orders he received; and 
when at four o’clock, that of attacking and 
pressing the Prussian rear was qualified by the 
directions of Soult, to close up to Buonaparte’s 
right wing. Grouchy was engaged in an ohsti* 
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Date engagement with Thielmann, whom he 
must neeessarily defeat before he could cross 
theDyle, to accomplish the junction proposed. 

The nioveiiient of Blucher, therefore, was a 
masterpiece of courage and judgment, since 
the Prince Mareschal left one division of his 
army to inaiutaiii a doubtful onset against 
Grouchy, and involved himself with the other 
three in that flank movement through^ the 
W'oods of Saint Lambert, by which he paid 
with interest the debt which he owed Napo- 
leon for a similar movement, previous to the 
affairs of Cliaiup-Aiibcrt and Montmiraii, in 
1814. 

llie same system which placed Blucher in 
motion, rotpiired that the Duke of Wellington 
should maintain his position, by confining him- 
self to a strictly defensive contest. The British, 
as they were to keep their place at all risks, so 
on no temptation of partial success were they 
to be induced to advance. Every step which 
they might have driven the Erench backward, 
before the coining up of the Prussians, would 
have been a disadvantage as far as it went, 
since the object was not to beat the enemy by 
the efforts of the English only, which, in the 
state of the two armies, might only have 
amounted to a repulse, but to detain them in 
the position of La Belle Alliance, until the 
army of Blucher should come up. When Na- 
poleon, therefore, objects to the conduct of the 
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Duke of Wellington on the 1 8th, that he did 
not manceuvre in the time of action, he objects 
to the very circumstance which rendered the 
victory of the day so decisive. He was him- 
self decoyed into, and detained in a position, 
nintil his destruction was rendered inevitable. 

It has been a favourite assertion with almost 
all the French, and some English writers, that 
the English were on the point of being de- 
feated, when the Prussian force came up. The 
contrary is the truth. The French had attack- 
ed, and the British had resisted, from past 
eleven until near seven o’clock; and though 
tlie battle was most bloody, the former had 
gained no advantage save at the wood of liou- 
gouinont,and the farm-house of La HayeSainte; 
both they gained, hut speedily lost. Baron 
Muffling has given the most explicit testimony, 
« that the battle could have afforded no favour- 
able result to the enemy, even if the Prussians 
had never come up.» He was an eye-witness, 
and an unquestionable judge, and willing, 
doubtless, to carry the immediate glory ac- 
quired by his countrymen on this meinorahle 
occasion, and in which he had a large personal 
stake, as high as truth and honour w ill permit. 
At the time when r^apoleon made the last ef- 
fort, Bulow’s troops were indeed upon the 
field, but had not made any physical impres- 
sion by their weapons, or excited any moral 
dread by their appearance. Napoleon aiv 
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nounced to all his Guard, whom he collected 
and formed for that final exertion, that the 
Prussians whom they saw were closely pur- 
sued by the French of Grouchy’s army. lie 
himself, perhaps, had that persuasion ; for the 
fire of Grouchy’s artillery, supposed to be a 
league and a half, but in reality nearly three 
leagues distant, was distinctly heard; and some 
one of Napoleon’s suite saw the smoke frjam 
the heights above Wavres. « The battle, » he 
said, « is won; we must force the English posi- 
tion, and throw them upon the defiles . — AU 
Ions! La Garde en avant!» * Accordingly, they 
then made the attack in the evening, when 
they were totally repulsed, and chased back 
upon, and beyond, their own position. Thus, 
before the Prussians came into serious action, 
Napoleon had done his utmost, and had not a 
corps remaining in order, excepting four bat- 
talions of the Old Guard. It cannot be there- 
fore said that our allies afforded the British 
army protection from an enemy that was total- 
ly disorganized; but that for which the Prus- 
sians do deserve the gratitude of Britain and of 


* He gave the same explanation when on hoanl of the 
Nortliiimherland. General Gonrgaiid had inaeciirately 
stated that the Knipcror had ini<taken the corps of Uulow 
for that of Grouchy. Napoleon explained that this was 
not the case, hut tliat he had opposed a sufficient force to 
those Prussians wlioiii he saw in the field, and concluded 
that Grouchy was closing up on their flank and rear. 
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Europe, is the generous and courageous con- 
fidence with w'hich they inarched at so many 
risks to assist in the action, and the activity 
and zeal with wliich they completed the vic- 
tory. It is universally acknowledged, that the 
llritish army, exhausted by so long a conflict, 
could not have availed themselves of the dis- 
order ol* their enemy at its conclusion; while, 
on the contrary, nothing could exceed the 
dexterity and rapidity with which the Prus- 
sians conducted the pursuit. The laurels of 
Waterloo must he divided, — the British won 
the battle, the Prussians achieved and ren- 
dered available the victory.* 


* Baron MnflUnj^’s acrounl of the Jh’itish army must 
interest our n'a tl ers : — « 'There is not, |)erha|KS ‘'‘h 
I'ope, an army superior to llie Kii^’lish in llic aeliialField of 
hatlli*. That is to say, an army in >vhieh military instruc- 
tion is entirely direeled to tliat point, as its exehisive oh> 
jeel. 'The. soldier is stron^jjly Conned and well- 

Ccci, and natun* has endowed him with muidi eouraji^c and 
intrepidity, lie is aeenstoiiied to sevta-o diseipline, and is 
very well armed. 'The inCantry oj»poses with ecmlidenee 
the attack oC cavalry, anil shows more indiriereiiee than 
any other iLiirupean army when attacked in the Hank or 
rear. 'These qualities explain why the Kiqrlisli have never 
been defeated in a pitched Held since they w’ere eoniriiaiid- 
cd hy the fluke of Welliiq'toii. 

u On the other hand, there arc no troops in Europe 
less experienced than the Ktqrlisli in the li^ht service and 
ill skirmishes; aceordiiqjly, tliey do not practise that ser- 
vice themselves. 'The Kiqdish army in Spain formed the - 
standing force round wliicli the Spaniards and Portuguese 
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rallied. The Duke of Wellingtou acted wisely in reserving 
liis English troops fur regular battles, and in keeping up 
that idea in his army. 

<t If, on the one hand, a country is worthy of envy which 
possesses an army consisting entirely of grenadiers, that 
army might, on the other hand, experience great disad- 
vantage if forced to combat unassistetl against an able 
general, who iinderstaiids their peculiarities, and can avoid 
^jiving them })attle excepting on advantageous ground. 
However, it is to be supposed that the English will seldom 
make war on the Continent without allies, and it appears 
their system is established on that principle. Resides, 
such an army as the English is most prei'ious for those 
they may act witli, as the most difficult task of the modern 
art of war is to form an army for pilt hed liattlcs. » The 
IJaron a<lds in a note upon the last sentence, — «The peo- 
ple who inhalnt oth(‘r quarters of the world, and are not 
eoiiu* t<i the same state of civili7.aiion with us, afford a 
proof of this. Most of tliein know belter llian Europeans 
how to fight man to man, but can never attain tlic ))oint 
of gaining a battle over ns. Discipline, in the full extent 
of the word, is the fruit of moral and ndigious instruc- 
tion, n — IJistoire dc la Campa^ue dc I'Annde Anglaiscy etc. 
sous las ordres dii Due dc frdluKjlou, ct dc I’Armcc Prus~ 
sienue, sous Ivs ordres du Pritire Jiluchcr dc VVahlsladl^ 
iBi.'i, Par. 6. de lo. Stulgarl et Tubiiigiie. 1817. 
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BEMAnKS ON THE CAMPAIGN OF l8l5. 

Page 466 . 

BY CAPT. JOIIS W. PUISGLE, OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

The folIowin(; observntioiis wore lin.stily rn.idc, at n time 
when mucli public iiilcrc-st was excited by ilie various 
accounts of the Cainpni(;n of i8i5, edited by several 
individuals, all ciniminp, flic peculiar distinction ofli-aving 
been dictated by Napoleon, or written under his im- 
mediate direction. With some slight cxcejitions, and 
occasional anecdotes, they nearly correspond, as far as 
relates to the military details. * The 9 th volume of the 
Memoirs of Napoleon, published by O’Meara, is pcrliaps 


' \a\.\x. Menoires Ilistoriques de Napoleon. London, Sir It. Philips, 
1820. — MonViolon , Memoires de Napoleon. (lolhiini, i.imulon, 1823. 
— Las CnseSy London, 2 vols. — Courj/oMc/, War of 181 '1. London, 
1824* — Many passages in these ^’orks will he found quiu* parallel ; for 
instance, Montholoii, vol. ii. p. 272 — 289, witli Liv. ix. p. 4 *^- tiron- 
chy, pa<jc 4 , designates ihcsu works from 8t Helena, as containin'*, «< dcs 
instructions cl dcs ordres supposes; dcs rnouvcmeiits iiiia(;in:iires,>i etc. ; 
also, « des assertions erroniiccs, dcs hypotheses f.iitns apre<icoup ;» see 
also p. aC. P. 22. lie says, with justice, of these authors : u Des indi> 
vidus qiii sc persuadeiit qiie raurcolc dc f*Ioirc d'uii {j;rand homme, cn 
les cclairantuii niomcut, les a transfornies cn d'irrecusabics aiitoritcs, 
cl uc voyaiit pas quun eclat d'cmpruntqui nese rcflechilsiir aucunfait 
d'armes connus, sur auciins services emiiicns, 11c sert qii'a mieux fuirc 
rcssortir la presomptueusc imperitic des ju{*emenis qu'ils prononccnt.» 
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the ori^jinal from which the greatest pai*t of the other 
productions are derived. It is now generally acknow- 
ledged to have been, to a certain extent, composed by 
lluona parte. 

These works have had one particular oi ject, — the 
defence of an unfortunate and a great man. The indivi- 
dual, licjwevci’, is always held up to view; the actions are 
soft(Micd or strengthened to suit this purpose, aud in the 
extension of this design, the reputation of his own offi- 
cers, and a strict adherence to facts, arc occasionally sa- 
crificed. The military features of the campaign have 
remained unanswered; whilst the wounded honour and 
fame of his generals have called for some counter-state- 
monts, wltich tlirow c urious light on the whole campaign, 
and on the* mnc’hiuery of a systc^m which so long alarmed 
(he world. These last arc little known in Britain. 

Whoever has perused the mass of military works by 
Fren(!li oflic^ers, most of them ably written, and many 
artfully c'omposed, must feci how much they tend to 
encourage a peculiar feeling of iiatiunaL superiority in 
young minds, in a country where only their own military 
works arc read. In these works they nevcir find a French 
army beaten in the field, without some plausible reason; 
or, as T^as Cases terms it, ‘ « a concurrence of unheard- 
of fatalities, » to account fur it. Upon the minds of 
young soldiers, (his has an effect of the most powerful 
description. 

Great care appears to have been taken in these various 
works, to meet the accusations of military men respecting 
(he disposition and cmployiiient of the French army. 
Wlicrc a fault is adiiiiitcd, the error is at least transferred 
from Huoriaparte to the incapacity or remissness of his 
generals. The talents and honour of the British com- 
manders are rated at a low state; their success attributed 
more to chnnee than to military skill, and the iiiiportanc 
result of the battle, less to the courage of the British 
troops, than to the opportune arrival of (he Prussians) 
whom they allege to have saved the British army from de- 


■ Vol. ii. p. 1 3. 
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struction. What are now termed liberal ideas, seem to 
have made it a fashion to assert, and give credence to 
these accounts; and it is no uncommon occurrence to 
meet with Englishmen who doubt the glory and success 
of their countrymen on that eventful day. A wounded 
spirit of faction has contributed to this feeling, and in the 
indulgAicc of its own gratification, and under the mask 
T>f patriotism, endeavoured to throw a doubt over the 
military achievements of our countrymen, eagerly laid 
hold of any faults or failures, palliating, at the same 
time, those of their enemie.s, and often giving that im« 
plicit belief to the garbled accounts of the French, which 
they deny to the simple and manly dispatch of a British 
general. 

There does appear in this a decay of that national 
feeling, and jealousy of our country's honour, the main 
spring of all great actions, which other nations, our 
rivals, cling to with renewed ardour. No man couhl per- 
suade a Frenchman that it was British valour wliich has 
conquered in almost every battle, from Cressy down to 
Waterloo; and it is impossible to forget tliat national 
pride, so bonourable to the Frenrii name, w'liicb could 
make tbeir unforfuiiate emigrants even forget for a 
while their ow'n distresses, in the glory which crowned the 
arms of the Republieans at that Bevolution, whicli drove 
them from their homes. 

The British w'orks on the campaign, with one exce])- 
tion, ' are incomplete productions, written by persons 
unac(|uauited with military affairs, and hastily composed 
of rude matermls, ctdicctcd from imperfect .sources. ' 

Whoever has endeavoured to analyse the accounts of 
modern actions, and to separate in them wliat can he 

' Batty. 

a The best account of the campaign is by an anonymous author, C. 
de W., published at Stiitgard^ 1817, and is attributed to Baron Muffling. 
It does honour to its illustrious author, from its candour and manli- 
ness, though he naturally ssishes to give more effect to the Prussian 
attack on the 18th, than was actually the case; that is, he brings 
them into action, with their whole force, considerably too early in the 
day. 
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proved to be facts, from what is affirmed to be so, or to 
compare the private accounts (too often indiscreetly pub- 
liAed,) with the official documents, and the information 
procured from proper sources , will not be surprised to 
find in these home-made accounts of this carapai{];n, ful- 
some praises lavished on individuals and regijpents;' 
tales of charges, which one w'ould imagine must havc^ 
annihilated whole corps, and yet find not more than 
fifty or sixty men killed and wounded in a whole re- 
giment.* 

Our officers, whatever their corps may he, should be 
above the idea of vain boasting or exaggeration. It is 
much that wc can claim, during a long period of eight 
years, the praise of having successfully contended with 
troops of the first military pow'cr in Europe; while our 
soldiers have disputed the palm of valour ; and our offi- 
cers, with less trumpeted claims than their boasted mar- 
shals, have shown as great military skill ; and our armies, 
in (he moment of victory, a spirit of humanity and mo- 
deration, not frequently evinced by tbeir antagonists. 

Ill the following observations, it is not pretended that 
any new matter can be given on a subject already so much 
discussed ; still some facts and considerations are treated 
of, wbicb have not been perhaps fully or fairly appre- 
ciated. Many charges of blame have been brought for- 
ward against the generals of the allied forces; and supe- 
rior talent in profiting by tbeir mistakes lias been attri- 
buted to tbeir opponents, wbicb might well he accounted 
for, as arising from the situations in which they were 
relatively placed. In order to judge, fur instance, of the 
credit given to Napoleon, of having surprised tbeir armies 
in tbeir cantonments, it is necessary to be aware of the 

I It is well mmnrkcth in liv. ix.p. i5o,— « Ges details en appartient 
plus k riiistoire de chaque regimeut qu k I'liistoirc g^D^ralc de la ba- 
taillc.» 

a Bogniat, p. i47> speaking of charges, says,— « S'ils marchent a la 
baioiiDette, ce n'est qu'nn simtilacre (Tattnque; ilsiie la croisent jamais 
avee cclle d’un ennemi qu ils craignent d’aborder, pareequ ils se sentent 
sans defense centre ses coups, ct Tun des deux partis prend la fuite 
avant d'en veuir aux mains.H — Such is the case in all charges. 
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State of both countries (France and Belg;ium), and the 
objects, besides the mere watching of the frontiers, to 
which the attention of the allied commanders was necessa- 
rily directed previous to the commencement of the war, 
and whilst it may be supposed as still in some measure 
doubtful. 

Francie, as is well known, is, on the Belgian frontier, 
studded with birtresses. Belgium, on the contrary, is 
now defenceless. The numerous fortresses in the Low 
Countries, so celebrated in our former wars, had been 
dismantled in the reign of the Kniperor Joseph ; and their 
dcsti'urtioii completed by the French, when they got 
possession of the country at the battle of Flenrus, 1794, 
with the exception of Antwerp, Ostend, and Nienport, 
which they had kept up on account of their marine im- 
portance. These circumstances placed the two parties 
in very different situations, both for security and for faci- 
lity of preparing and carrying into execution the measures 
either for attack or defence. 

The French had maintained their own celebrated triple 
line of fortresses ; extending, on that part of the frontier, 
from Dunkirk to Pliilippeville, and which had been put into 
a state of defence during the war in the preceding year ‘ 
— these gave every facility for the concentration and 
formation of troops — for affording a supply of artillery, 
and every requisite for taking the field, and for conceal- 
ing their movements — ^particularly from the French or- 
ganization of their national guards, which enabled the 
latter iiniiiediately to take the garrison duties, or relieve 
and occupy the outposts along the frontiers — such was 
the relative situation of the frontiers at the period of Na- 
poleon’s return from Elba. 

The necessity of re-estahli&hing the principal fortresses 
on the Belgian frontier, W’hicli commanded the sluices and 
inundation of the country, had indeed already been 
evident, and decided upon whilst Napoleon was yet in 
Elba. A committee of British engineers had been em- 
ployed in examining the country for that purpose, but 


1 Liv. IX. p. 36. 
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only the (j^eneral plans and reports had been prepared, 
when Buonapartes sudden return and rapid advance 
upon Paris, and the probability of a speedy renewal of 
the war, called fur expeditious and immediate means of 
defence. The declaration of the Congress of Vienna, of 
the 1 3 th March, reached Paris on the same day he arrived 
there, which must have convinced him he would not be 
allowed quietly to repossess bis throne. 

It may be well supposed, that the general impression 
in Belgium was, that he would lose no time to endeavour 
to regain a country which he considered as almost part 
of France; important to him from the resources it wbuld 
have afforded, and perhaps still more so, as it would 
deprive his enemies of so convenient n base of opera- 
tions, fur the preparation of the means for attacking 
France. The discontent in Belgium, and the Prussian 
provinces on the Bhinc, also amongst the Saxon troo])s 
who had served in liis army, were known. * The muti- 
nous spirit of these troops appeared to be in concert with 
the uiuvcinents of the French forces on the frontiers; so 
much so, tha't they were disarmed and sent to the roar. * 
In the former, the discontent w’as particularly favoured 
by the number of French oificers and soldiers, who had 
been discharged ns aliens from tlie French army, in which 
they had served nearly since the llevolution, and now 
gave lUcmselvcs little rare to conceal their real senti- 
ments and attachments. The Might of Louis from Lille, 
through Flanders, added to tliis feeling in Btdgium — such 
appeared to be the prevailing spirit. The force the 
British had to keep it in check, and resist an invasion, 
amounted only to 6 or 7000 men, under the orders of 
Sir Thomas Graham, consisting chiefly of second batta- 
lions, hastily collected, a great portion of our best troops 
not having yet returned from America. There were also 
in Belgium the German Legion, together with 8 to to,ooo 
men of the new Hanoverian levies. 'Fhe organization of 
the Belgian troops had been just commenced, so that 
ilie force of the Prince of Orange raq^ht amount to about 
ao,ooo men. 

• LW. IX. p. 58— 6f. 


* Mufflini;, p. 5. 
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The Prussian (general, Kleist, who commanded on the 
Rhine and Meuse, had 3o,ooo men, afterwards au{;mcnt- 
ed to 5o,ooo, which, however, included the Saxons. ' 

These {^enerals had immediately a(preed to act in con- 
cert ; but from what we have mentioned, had Napoleon 
concentrated 36,ouo men at Lille on the ist April, which 
he says was possible for him to have done, * and advanc- 
ed into Belgium, it is certainly probable lie might have 
obtained the most important results; for the Prince of 
Orange, who had united his troops at Ath, Mons, and 
Tournay, was not strong enough to have covered Brussels, 
and must have cither fallen back on Antw'erp, or formed 
a junction with the Prussian general, Klcist. The intelli- 
gence of Napoleon having landed at Cannes on the is 
March reached Brussels on the 9th. Preparations weret 
immediately made for the defence of the country. The 
British troops under General Clinton concentrated, with 
their allies, near Ath, Mons, and Tournay: and these 
places, with Ypres, Ghent, and Oudenarde, were ordered 
to be put in a state of defence consistently with the exi- 
gence of the moment. To effect this, every use was 
made of what remained of the old fortifications. New 
works were added, and by taking advantage of the great 
system of defence in that country, which is generally 
under the level of some canal, or the sea, and conse- 
quently capable of being inundated. The sluices which 
commanded the inundations w'erc covered liy strong re- 
doubts. 

The inundation of the country near the sea, admits of 
being made in two w'ays. The canals or rivers are drains 
for the fresh water of the country to the sea. The sluice- 
gates arc opened fur its egress at low water, and shut tt> 
prevent the ingress of the salt water at the return of the 
tide. It is evident, therefore, that we could have laid 
the country under water, and so covered their fortresses 
on two or three sides, which tvould prevent the necessity 
of their having large garrisons to defend them. ^ But 

I Ibid. I — 3. * Montliolon, vol. ii. p. 281 . Liv. ix. p. 53. 

3 The sall.-vater inundation could be raised at Ghent, so as to place 
the Great Square five feet uoder water. 


23 . 
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•lilt-water inundation ruins the soil for several years, and 
it was determined only to employ it as a last resource ; 
and in the mean time the sluice-gates were merely kept 
shut to prevent the egress of the fresh-water, which in 
that wet season soon accumulated; and the fresh-water 
inundation only destroyed the crops of one season. 

About ao,ooo labourers, called in by requisitions ou 
the country, were daily employed on the works, in addi- 
tion to the working parties furnished by the troops. The 
necessary artillery and stores were supplied from England 
and Holland. Troops arrived Jaily, and were immediately 
moved to the frontiers, where, from the movements that 
were constantly taking place, it is probable that exaggerated 
accounts were transmitted to the enemy, ily these vigorous 
and prompt measures, confidence became restored — the 
panic amongst the people of Belgium was removed — they 
saw that their country was not to be given up without a 
severe struggle-— It fixed the wavering, and silenced the 
disaffected. In less than a month, most of the frontier 
places were safe from a coup-de-main. 

The Duke of Wellington had arrived at Brussels from 
Vienna, early in April, and immediately inspected the 
frontier and the fortresses; after which, he agreed on a 
plan of operations with the Prussians, by which they con- 
centrated their troops along the Sambre and Meuse , oc- 
cupying Charleroi, Namur, and Liege, so as to be in com- 
munication with his left. The Prussians had repaired the 
works round Cologne, which assured their communica-- 
tions with Prussia, and gave them a tetc-de-pont on the 
Bhine. The small fortress of Jiilicrs afforded them tlie 
command of the Roer on the same line, and they held 
Maestriclit on the Lower Meuse. It was important to oc- 
cupy Liege and Namur, though their fortifications had 
been destroyed. They afforded a facility to act rapidly 
on either side of the Meuse, and a choice of the strong 
positions along the banks of that river. The disaffection 
in the provinces on the Rhine, which had been recently 
added to Prussia, was considered even greater than in 
Belgium. The fortress of Luxembourg was the great key 
which Prussia pi^ssessed for their preservation ; and her 
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interest would have led her to make that her depot and 
base of operations, for the invasion of France: but besides 
being so far distant from Brussels, that armies occupying 
such distant points could not act in concert, the roads 
in that part of the country, between the Meuse and the 
Moselle, were in a state almost impracficable fur artillery, 
and for the general communication of an army.' On the 
other hand, the roads and communications to cross the 
Rhine at Cologne are good, the town itself could be put 
in a state of defence, and have become the best and 
safest line of cominuiiication. Bcfcreuce to the map 
will elucidate these observations, and show that the can- 
tonments of the Prussians, along the Sambre and Meuse, 
enabled them to act in concert with our army ; to cover 
their line of communication with Prussia ; and to move 
rapidly into the provinces of the Moselle, in the event of 
the enemy advancing from Mentz. * 

The Russians were to have come into the line ai 
Mentz, but they did not reach the Rhine until June, and 
then only the first corps; .so that, for the present, a gap 
exi.sted from the Pru.S8iaii left at Dinant, to the Austro- 
Bavariaii right at Manlieira. 

It was an important object to rover BiiksscIs; and it is 
lobe coiLsidered, that this city forn:s, as it were, a centre 
to a large portion of the French frontier, extending al)out 
seventy miles from the Lys to the Meuse, viz. from Mciiin 
to Philippeville or Civet; that it is about fifty miles distant 
from these extreme points; and that it was necessary to 
guard the entry from France by I'oiirnay, Moiis, and 
Charleroi ; and also to prevent Ghent, a very important 
place, from being attacked from Lille. The protection of 
all these distant points, with the difficulty of suhsi.stiiig 
troops, particularly cavalry and artillery, arc sufficient 
causes to explain why the armies were not more united 
in their cantonments. ’ Buonaparte appears to have at- 

• Such, however, could only be a desultory aUtick, for the Chaussee 
by Charleroi and Civet was the nearest entry from France on this side. 
The country from this to Mentz was then nearly impracticable for 
large armies. Good roads have since been made through it. 

s Buonaparte blames the allied generals for uot having formed a 
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inched much irnportnnce to the occupation of Brussels, 
as appears by the bulletins, found ready printed in his 
ba^ngage, which was captured. It was therefore of much 
importance in every point of view, to prevent even a 
temporary occupation of this city, and this could only 
be done by riskin{i; an action in front of it. The Duke of 
Wcllin(];ton and Marshal Blucher had also separate vie\wi 
in preservin{]f their lines of operation, — the one by Co- 
]o{vnc, with Prussia; the other with England, by Brussels, 
which neither were disposed willingly to abandon. This 
probably may have been the cause why Quatre-Bras and 
Ligny were chosen as positions covering both. 

It is evident, that an army placed in cantonments, so 
as to meet all these objects, could only be concentrated 
in a position covering the city, hy the troops in advance 
being able to keep the enemy in check, so as to afford 
time for that concentration, which was certainly accom- 
plished. The positions on the different roads of approach 
from the French frontier had been attentively recon- 
noitred; that of Mont St Jean, or Waterloo, very parti- 
cularly; and no precaution appears to have been omitted, 
by wluch an offensive movement of the enemy was to be 
encountered. 

Some iiiovoTnents were observed on the French frontier, 
between Lille and Berguer, as if preparing for offensive 
operations, about the end of March, at which period the 
troops, cantont'd near Menin, had orders, after making 
due resistance, and destroying the bridge on the Lys, 

camp iu front of Rrusscls, as he alleges might have bcea done in the 
beginning of May. Tlie -wet season, and difficulty of subsisting so 
large a body of troops, is some reason against it. Resides vrhich, 
Buonaparte might have made demonstrations in front, and sent 20,000 
men from his garrisons (o ravage Ghent and the country beyond the 
Scheldt, and cut off our communications 'with Ostend. In 1 8 1/{, wlieii 
the Prussians were concentrated near Brussels, this had been done with 
effect from Lille. TJiough little advantage might have resulted to the 
enemy from sucli a measure, much blame would have been attached 
for not taking precautions against it. To cover Brussels, the capibtl 
of the country, was certainly of great importance ; and had that been 
the only object, a camp in, its front would have certainly been the best 
means of effecting it. 
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to fall back on Gourlrai, their point of assembling; : and 
then, after such a resrstance as would nut compromise 
their safety in retreat, to endeavour to ascertain the object 
of the enemy's movements, and give time for the troops 
to assemble. 'I'hey were to retire on Oudeiiarde and Ghent, 
opening the sluices, and extending the inundation. About 
the beginning of May similar movements were also ob- 
seiTcd, but less was then to be apprehended since, by 
the advanced state of the works at Tournuy, the tete-de- 
pont at Oudenarde and Ghent, we then commanded the 
Scheldt, and could have assumed the offensive. 

Great credit is undoubtedly due to Napoleon, for the 
mode in which he concealed his movements, and the rapi- 
dity with which he concentrated his array. The forced 
marches he was obliged to make appear, however, to 
have paralysed his subsequent movements, from the fa- 
tigue his troops underwent. The numerous French for- 
tresses favoured his plans in a very great degree, by af- 
fording him the means of employing the garrison and 
national guards to occupy the advanced posts along the 
frontier, ' and opportunity afterwards to make demon- 
strations across the frontiers near Lille, whilst he assem- 
bled his army 011 the iSainbrc. They were also somewhat 
favoured by the circumstaijce, that hostilities were not 
actually commenced, which prevented our advanced posts 
(even if they suspected a change in the troops opposed to 
them) from obligin{; the enemy to show himself, or, by 
bringing on a skirmish, to obtain from prisoners intelli- 
gence of their movements, lie had another advantage of 
powerful consequence. The army he coininanded were 
mostly old soldiers of the same nation, under a single 
chief. The allied armies were composed of different na- 
tions, a great portion young levies, and under two gene- 
rals, each of such reputation, as not likely to yield great 
deference to the other.* 

On the night of the 14th June, the French iuiny bi- 
vouacked in three divisions, as near the frontier as pos- 

I Liv. ix. pp. 68 — 85. Montlioloii, vol. ii. p. iSa. 

* Buonaparte hiinsclF has remarked, — « 1/ unite dc commandemeni 
est la chose la plus importaate dans la guerre.M 
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sible, without being observed by the Prussians; the left 
at Haiu-sur-heure, the centre at Beaumont, where the head 
quarters were established, and the right at PhiJippevilie.' 

At three o’clock, a. m. on the i5th June, the French 
army crossed the frontier in three columns, directed on 
Marchicnncs, Charleroi, and Cliatelet. The Prussian out- 
posts were quickly driven in ; they, however, mmntained 
their ground obstinately at three points, until eleven 
o’fdock, when general Ziethen took up a position at Gilly 
and Gosselies, in order to check the advance of the ene- 
my, and then retired slowly on Fleuius, agreeably Co the 
orders of Marshal Blucher, to allow time for the cenceu- 
tration of his army. * The bridge at Charleroi, not having 
been completely destroyed, was quickly repaired by the 
enemy. Upon Zietheii’s abandoning the Chaussce, which 
leads to Brussels through Qiiatrc-Bras, Marshal Ney, who 
coiiiman<lcd the left of the French army, was ordered- to 
advance by this road upon Gosselies, and found at Fras- 
oes part of the Duke of Wellington’s army, composed of 
Nassau trotjps, under the command of Prince Bernard of 
Saxe Weiiuar, who, after some skirmishing, maintained 
his position.^ The French army was formed on the night 
of the i5tli, in three columns, the left at Gosselies, the 
centre near Gilly, and the right at Chatclet. Two corps of 
the Prussian army occupied the position at Sombref on 
the same night, where they were joined by the 1st corps, 

■ Cuoiiap.irtL*, liv. ix. p. (>9, rates his force at 133,400 men, and 3 jo 
^uiis. — Muflllng, p. 17, .-iti3u,ooo. Other accounts make it smaller, 
and batty 127,400, -with 35o (juns. 

> Grouchy, 59, speaks of the rapidity witli w’hich blucher assembled 
his army. It is aUo adverted to by several French military writers. 

3 Ney might probably have driven back these troops, and occupied 
the important position at Quatre-Bras ; but lioaring a heavy cannonade 
on his right Hank, where /ictheii had taken up his position, he thought 
it necessary to halt, and detach a division in the direction of FIcurus; 
This brings forward a remarkable case, as he was severely censured by 
Xapoleon, for not having literally followed his orders, and pushed on to 
fJuatre-Bras. This was done in the presence of Marshal Grouchy, — 
(sec Grouchy's Observations sur la Relation dc la Campagne de i8i5, 
par General Gnurgaiid, published at Philadelphia 1 81&), who gives it as 
a reason (pp. 3a, 33, 61), for acting in the manner he did on the 18th 
and not moving to his left to support Nappleon at Waterloo. 
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and occupied St Aiiiand, Bry, and hiQny ; so diat, not> 
witlistandin^r all the exertions of (lie PVencli, at a moment 
where time was of such importance, they had only been 
able to advance about Hftecn En(;lish miles diirin^r the 
day, with nearly tiftecn hours of day-light. ' The corps 
of Zielheii had suffered considerably, blithe had effected 
his orders; so that Marshal Bliichcr was enabled to as- 
semble three corps of his army, 8o,ouo men, in position 
early on the i5th, and his 4th corps was on its march to 
join him that evening. 

The Duke of Wellington seems to have expected on 
attack by the Mons Chaiisseo, * and, on his Hrst receiving 
information of the ciicioy’s movements, merely ordered 
his troops to hohl themselves in readiness ; this was on 
(he evening of the i5th of June, at six o’clock. Having 
obtained faiiher inlell'gence about eleven o’clock, which 
confirmed the real attack of the enemy to he along the 
Sambre, orders were immediately given for the troops to 
march upon Qua r re- Bras; a false movement of the Eng- 
lish general to his right, at that period, could not have 
been easily reniedind in time to have fought in front of 
Brussels, and to have effected his jurn^lion with (he Prus- 
sians; and in such a casCf a«< Marshal Bliicher only fought 
at Ligny, on the cxpertalioii of being supported by the 
Duke of Wellington, it is probable that that ac'tion would 
not have taken place. He had, however, a safe retreat 
on Bidow’s corps and ^Macstiicht, as had the Duke of 
Wellington on Ghent and Antwerp, or else the plan af- 
(envards adopted of concentrating at Waterloo and 
Wavres could not have heen easily executed. It is, 
indeed, a matter of surprise, that Buonaparte did not 
makea more important demonstration on the side of 
Lille and Mons. The duke, in deciding on these inovc- 
mciils, was under the necessity of acting on the intel- 
ligence given by spies or deserters, which can only be so 
far depended on, as it is confirmed liy reports from the 

• Rogniat, p. 3i i, says that a great portion of ihc French army only 
reached Charleroi late on the i5tli, and Fleurus at 1 1 i. m. on the iCiU 
—See Grouchy, p. 36. 

» Official Dispatch.— ^lufflinj, pp. lo, i8. 
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outpost:}, who may be themselves deceived. * “What was 
true at their departure, may be entirely changed at their 
arrival with the information; and whatever may have been 
the case formerly, few or no instances occur at present of 
a person in the confidence of the cabinet, particularly of 
a military officer, betraying the confidence placed in him. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at Quatre-Bras on 
the lOlh, at an early hour, and immediately proceeded to 
Bry, to concert measures with Marshal Bluchcr, for ar- 
ranging the most efficient plan of support. It appeared 
at that lime, that the whqle French attack would be di- 
rected against the Prussians, as considerable masses of 
Uie enemy were in movement in their front. Blucher w'as 
at this time at tlie wind mill of Bry, about five English 
miles from Quatre-Bras. ’ The duke proposed to advance 
upon Frasiies and Gossclies, which would have been a 
decided movement, as acting on the French communica- 
tions, and iiiiniediately in rear of their left flank; but as 
the troops could not be ready to advance from Quatre- 
Bras before four o’clock, the attack must have been too 
late, and in the mean time the Prussians would have to 
sustain the attack of nearly the whole French army. 
Marshal Blucher, therefore, judged it more desirable, that 
the duke should form a junction with the Prussian right, 
by inarcliing direct by the Chausscc from Quatre-Bras to 
Bry.* 

The object of the enemy on the iGili, as may be seen 
by the general orders of Napoleon, communicated by 
Souh to Ncy and Grouchy, was to turn the Prussian right, 
by driving the British from Quatre-Bras, and then to 
march down the Chaussee upon Bry, and thus separate 

< Miifninu, p. 17. Yet a story is told of Fourlie, -who is said to have 
sent inte]Ii(;cnce of Buonapartes inocineiits to Lord Wellington. Tliu 
courier was attacked and waylaid, as supposed by Fouclic s coniriv- 
aiicc, so that he had au excuse ready for both parlies. 

> Muflliiig, p. 10. 

^ Mufiliiig, p. 64( allows that the position at Ligny was too much 
extended to the left, hut the object of this was to have a line of com- 
municalioii with the Mctisc and Cologne; a fault alluded to as arising 
from ha\ iiig two armies, and two chiefs with different objects in view 
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the two armies. ' For this purpose Ney was detached with 
43,000 men. * On reference to the above orders, it appears 
that not much resistance was expected in gettin(v posses- 
sion both of Sombref and Quatre-Bras. ’ Ney has been 
accused of delaying to attack, but reference to those or- 
ders will show, that Ney had not been commanded to at- 
tack ^ until a o’clock, p. m., in consecpience of the allies 
having assembled in force at Quatre-Bras. The plan was 
excellent, and if Ney had been successful, would have led 
to important results. After obtaining possession of Quatre- 
Bras, he was to have detached part of his forces to attack 
the Prussian right flank in rear of St Amand, whilst Buo- 
naparte was making the chief attack on that village, the 
strongest in the position, and at the same time keeping 
the whole Prussian line engaged. Half of Ney’s force was 
left in reserve near Frasnes, to be in readiness either to 
support the attacks on Quatre-Bras or St Amand, and in 
the event of both succeeding, to turn the Prussian right 
by marching direct on Wagnele or Bry. * 

The village of St Amand was well defended ; it formed 
the strength of the Prussian right, and, from the intersec- 
tion of several gardens and hedges, was very capable of 
defence; although so mucdi in advance of the rest of the 
Prussian position. The face of the country in front of 
this position possesses no remarkable features ; the slopes 
towards the stream are gentle, and of easy access. After a 
continued attack for two hours, the enemy had only 
obtained possession of half the village of St Amand, and 
a severe attack was made upon Ligny, which was taken 

* See orders in the Appendix to Batty, ix to xiii. Page i So to i S3. 

> Liv. ix. p. io3, Official Papere. 

3 See Grouchy, p. 47* Gourgaud, Liv. ix. p. 102. 

4 It is hardly to be supposed than an officer of Ney’s bold and en- 
terprising character, -with so much at stake, would have hesitated to 
attack at Quatre-Bras, if he had had his troops in readiness, but it ap- 
pears that he could not have had time to move to tliat point at the early 
hour stated by Buonaparte. Ney had, also, too much experience of the 
nature of the troops he vras opposed to, to act rashly. 

5 The French did not attack unUl 3 p. m., the different corps not 
being arrived to make the necessary arrangements at an earlier houf.r- 
Groiichy, p. 36. Rogniat, p. 341. 

VOL. VIII. 34 
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and retaken Sfeveral times. ' At ibis lime Buonaparte sent 
for the corps of reserve left by Ney at Frasoes; before, 
however, it reached St Amand, in consequence of the 
dheck they had sustained at Qualre-Bras, it was counter-r 
marched, ai>d from this curcumstanee became of Hide 
use either to Buonaparte or Ney. Buonaparte having 
observed the masses of troops which Blucher had brought 
up behind St Amand (and probably in consequence of 
the corps above mentioned being necessary at Quatre* 
Bras ’ ,) appears to have changed the disposition of his 
reserves, who were marching upon St Amand, and moved 
them towards the right, to attack the Prussian centre at 
Ligny, which they succeeded in forcing, and so obtained 
possession of that village. ^ A large body of French 
cavalry, and another of infantry, then pushed forward to 
the heiglit between Bry and Sombref, immediately in the 
rear of Ligny, and quite in the heart of the Prussian 
position, where they were attacked by Bluchcr at the head 
of his cavalry ; this attempt to re-establish the action 
failed, and the Prussian cavalry were driven back upon 
the infantry. ^ It was now nine o’clock, about dark, 
which prevented the French from advancing farther, and 
they contented themselves with the occupation of Ligny. 
Tlie Prussians did not evacuate Bry before three o’clock 
A. M. oil (he 1 7th. ^ la the coarse of the night, the Prus- 

I Ney's IcUer to the Due d’Otraato. Paris, i8l5.— Mufttiag, p. 14* 

* Muffling, p. 15—64.— Blucher bad employed his reserves to sup- 
port his right at St Amand, and vras not prepared for this change of 
attack. Muffling, ho-wever, considers, that, instead of his cavalry, had 
he moved his infantry from St Amand to retake Ligny, he would have 
succeeded and gained the action. 

^ r.rouchy, p. 10 , shows how little decisive the battle was. « La 
bataillede Ligny D'afiniqtaevers neuf heures du spir; seulement alors 
la retraitc de$ Prussiens a dte presume. » 

i Hero it was that Bluchar was so nearly falling iuto the hands of the 
French cavalry. 

^ Grouchy, p 1 1, says, that, even on the 17th, it was supposed the 
Prussians had retired upon Namur, so fieebly were they followed ; the 
light cavalry of General Pejot pursued them in this direction on the 
171)1, captured a few guns, whidi, with some strag^rs, as are found in 
.ill armies, was his whole succc-ss. 
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sians fell back on Tilly and GembJoux. The loss of the 
Prussians, according to their own account, amounted to 
1 4)000 men, and fiften pieces of artillery. The French 
official acccMwt in the Moniteur^ to i 5 ,ooo, ' The French 
acknowledge to have lost 7000. It is evident that Buo- 
naparte, in changing the point of attack from the Prussian 
right at St Amand, to the centre at ligny, in a manner 
fbreed the Prussians, if defeated, to retreat upon the 
British army, and give up their own line of operations ; 
but still, at that hour in the evening, when the situation 
of the armies is considered, the change of attack appears 
to be the only hope he had of obtaining oven a partial 
success; under such circumstances it was perhaps the 
best course he could pursue. ^ 

It is nut easy to conceive that a defeat, in any case, 
would have been such as to prevent their junction, since 
each army had such considerable reinforcements moving 
up, and close upon them ; but even in an extreme case, 
they could each have retired on their fortresses, and form- 
ed cti trenched camps of perfect security, with every means 
of repairing the losses they sustained. ^ 

• The St Helena productions raise tiic aiiioiiut to 20,000 men, 40 
guns, standards, ele. See (^roucliy on tliat subject, in answer to 
Hourgaud, pp. 4^? 49' — Monlholon says they lost 60,000. — Liv. x. 146, 
says that tlic Prussian army was reduced to 40,000 men by the loss they 
had sustained ; 3o,oou men killed and wounded^ and ao,ooo men, 
who had disbanded, and ravaged the Ixiuks of the Meuse, and by the 
detachments sent to cover tlieir retreat, and that of the baggage, iuthe 
direction of Namur. 

* The intention of the allied marcschals to remain together, whatever 
might he the issue, is known. Lord Wellington had ordered the inun- 
dations of Antwerp to he effected to their utmost extent. The fortresses 
were to have been abandoned to their own strength, and had the events 
of the 16th been such as to necessitate a retreat, and give up Brussels, 
Macstricht is probably the point on which both armies would have re- 
tired. 

^ Had earlier or more positive information of the enemy's plans been 
received by Lord Wellington, and the troops put in movement on the 
evening of the iSth, the combinations of the two allied chiefs would 
have been perfect. Nothing more is necessary to show how well their 
plans had been laid, but which were not carried into full effect, by one 
of those accidental occurrences which no human foresight can pre- 
vent. 
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The force of the enemy^ at the time the Duke of Wel<« 
lington left Quatre-Bras to communicate with Blucher, 
appeared to be so weak, that no serious attack was at 
that time to be apprehended ; but on his return to that 
position, about three o'clock, he found they had assembled 
a large force at Frasnes, and were preparing for an attack, 
which was made about half past three o'clock by two 
columns of infantry, and nearly all their cavalry, sup- 
ported by a heavy fire of artillery. The force at that time 
under his orders was 17,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, 
of which about were British infantry, the rest Hano- 
verians, and Belgians, and Nassau troops. ' They at first 
obtained some success, driving back the Belgian and 
Brunswick cavalry; their cavalry penetrated amongst our 
infantry before they had quite time to form squares, and 
forced a part to retire into the adjoining wood ; they 
were, however, repulsed. At this period of the action, 
the third British division, under General Alten, arrived 
about four o’clock, soon after the action had com- 
menced. They consisted of about 63 oo men, and were 
composed of British, King's German Legion, and Hano- 
verians. They had some difficulty in maintaining their 
ground, and one regiment lost a colour. * They succeeded, 
however, in repelling the enemy from the advanced 
points he had gained at the farm of Gemincourt and vil- 
lage of Pierremont. 

Ney still, however^ occupied part of the wood of Bossus, 
ivhich extends from Quatre-Bras, on the right of the road 


I Liv.ix. u. io 3 . Buonaparte says, that Ney attacked with 16,000 
iiifaiiiry, 3 o|c>o cavalry, and 44 guns, leaving 16,000 infantry, 45 oo ca- 
valry, and 64 guns, in reserve at Frasnes. 

a This belonged to the 69th regiment, not to the 4 ad, as Liv. ix«' 
states, p. 104, and was almost the only one captured during the whole 
war. It may here be remarked, that if the French had carried one 
quarter the number of eagles with their regiments that we have of 
colours, ii much larger proportiou would now be found at Whitehall. 
A we.'ik battalion of English infantry always carries two large colours, 
very heavy and inconvenient, whilst a French eagle, about the size of a 
hiackbird, was only given to a regiment composed of several battalions, 
which was easily secured in case of defeat. 
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towards Frasnes, to the distance of about a mile. This 
favoured an attack on the right of our position, which he 
accordingly made, after having been repulsed on the left. 
At this moment the division of General Cooke (Guards), 
4 ogo strong, arrived from Erighien, and materially as- 
sisted to repel this attack, which, after considerable exer- 
tions, was done, and the enemy driven back upon Frasne.s, 
in much confusion. This affair was severely contested, 
and though the enemy were repulsed, the loss on each 
side was nearly equal, owing to the superiority of the French 
in artillery. The loss, however, inflicted on the French by 
the fire of musketry, which their attacking columns were 
exposed to, was very considerable, and counterbalanced 
the advantage they derived from their artillery. It re- 
quired great exertions to maintain the important post of 
Quatre-Bras, in the present relative situations of the two 
armies. It is certain tliat, if Ney had advanced as rapidly 
as Buonaparte says he might have done, he would have 
obtained his object. Ney, however, in his letter, contra- 
dicts the possibility of his having done so, which seems to 
be confirmed by Soulfs letter to him, dated at a o’clock 
p.M. where he tells him that Grouchy is to attack Bry with 
die 3 d and 4th corps, at half past 2 p.m.;' that he is to attack 
die corps in his front, and afterwards to assist Grouchy ; 
but that if he (Ney) defeats the troops in his front first. 
Grouchy w'ould be ordered to assist his operations. It is 
most probable that the corps left at F rasnes, which Ney com « 
plains was taken away without his knowledge, was destined 
to assist either attack as might be found necessary. 

Even had Ney got possession of Quatre-Bras at an early 
hour, he would scarcely have been able to detach any 
sufficient force against the Prussians, seeing, as he must 
have done, or at least ought to have calculated, that the 
British forces were arriving rapidly on the point which we 
suppose him to have occupied. The British could have 
still retreated on Waterloo, and been concentrated on the 
17th at that position ; and there was nothing to prevent the 
Prussians retreating on Wavres, as they afterwards did. 


' See Official Papers in tlic Appendix to Batty. 
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WAugh Baonajfkarte says,* that on the f 5 th evary thing had 
aacceeded as h« wished, and that the Duke of Wellington 
bad maneenYred as he woi^d have Wished him to do ; yet 
one corps of the Prussian army had so far kept him in 
check, that he vras not able to reach Fleurus ; and on the 
1 6th, could not commence the attack until three hours 
after mid-day. He did not gain possession of Quatre-Bras 
until the forenoon of the i yth. He had sustained a severe 
idieck with one part of his army, and gained an inde- 
cisive action with the other; the loss of the allies not 
exceeding his own, whilst they had the advantage of re- 
tiring leisurely on their resources and reinforcements, and 
l)y the retreat, gave up no place or position now of con- 
sequence to the pursuing enemy. The result of the ope- 
rations of the 1 6th produced no important consequences 
to the French. The celebrated engineer, General Uogni.it, 
docs not hesitate to term it an indecisive action. The suc- 
cess of the British in repelling the attack of Quatre-Bras, 
fended to make them meet the renewed atl.ack at Waterloo 
with more confidence, and probably had a contrary ef- 
fect on the enemy ; whilst the manner in wliich the Prussian 
corps of Thielmaiiu received the attack of Grouchy on the 
1 8th, who had superior forces, showed how little the con- 
fidence of the Prussians had been shaken by the action 
at Ligny. It may be observed, that the forces engaged at 
Ligny were nearly equal, even deducting d’Erlon’s corps? 
which was left at PVasnes, as not engaged. The French 
passed the frontiers with about 125,000 men— Blucher 
bad 80,000 — and at the close of the day Lonl Wellington 
had 3 o,ooo.* The commanders of the allied armies ap- 


> Liv. ix, p. 209. 

^ Liv. ix. p. 60. Huonaparte remarks tliat tlie numbers of tlic allied 
army mast not be rated at their numerical force. « Parceqiie I'arm^e 
tics allies ctait composec de troupes plus ou moins bonnes. Un An* 
glais pourrait etre comptd pour un Frnucai.s ; et deux Hollandais, Prus- 
sieus, ou kommes de la confederation, pour un Franeais. Lcs armees 
cunemics dlaicnt cantoniides sous le commandement de deux guneraux 
diffdrens, etformces de deux nations divi.secsd'inUirctsetdc sentimens.n 
His army, on the contrary, was under one chief, the idol of his soldiers, 
wlio were of the best Ascription — veterans who had fought in the 
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pear not to hav6 overrated wkat was to be expected from 
ibeir troops, which was not exactly the case with their 
opponents. 

The oudine of the operations, and the strategy on the 
part of Napoleon to separate the two armies, was no 
doubt finely conceived, and, as we have seen, was nearly 
successful ; yet it is presumed, that, had it been so, even 
to the extent Buonaparte could hope or expect, the allies 
had still a safe retreat, and sufficient resources. On all 
sides, it was a calculation of hours. It is hardly possible 
ft know the point an enterprising enemy means to attack, 
especially on so extended a line; and here the assailant 
has the advantage. Fault has been found w'ith the Duke 
of Wellington for having no artillery and very few cavalry 
upon the i6tli. No portion of either were with the 
resei've at Brussels, which is remarkable, particularly as 
regards the artillery. * 

The spirited manner in which the allied Marshals 
adhered to their plans of defence previously agreed on, 
and extricated themselves from the difficulties which they 
found themselves placed in, by the sudden and vigorous 
attack they had to sustain, and which their distinct. com>- 
mands tended rather to increase, must command admi- 
ration; and since war is only a great game, where the 
movements are influenced by many events which occur 
during their execution and progress — events which human 
calculation cannot foresee — it becomes easy to criticise 
when the operations are passed, when all the data on 
which they rested, or might have rested, are known; but 
to form a good plan of attack, or a campaign — to art with 
decision and firmness, and with a «coup d'ocil, » so as 
immediately to profit by the changes which incessantly 
take place, can be said of very few men of the many who 
have ever arrived at the command of an army. 

briUiant campciigo of 181 3 - 14, and draughts from the numerous gar- 
risons who had since entered France from Antwerp, Hamburgh, Magde. 
burg, Damzic, Mentz, Alexandria, Mantua, etc., with the numerous 
prisoners from England. Liv. ix. p. 301. 

* Three brigades of iron eighteen-pounders were preparing at Rriis- 
sels, but not in a state of forwardness to be sent to Waterloo. 
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On the morning of the I7thy the British troops remained 
in possession of Quatre-Bras, where the rest of the army 
had joined the Duke of Wellington, who was prepared to 
maintain that position against the French army, had the 
Prussians remained in the position of Ligny, so as to give 
him support. 

Marshal Rlucher had sent an aide-de-camp to iiiforiyi 
the duke of his retreat, who was unfortunately killed ; and 
itwasnot until seven o’clock on the 17th, that Lord Welling- 
ton learned the direction which the Prussians had taken. 
A patrol, sent at day-light to communicate with the Pruf^ 
sians, advanced beyond Bry andSombref, which confirmed 
how little of the Prussian position had been occupied by 
the French. The Prussians had fallen back very leisurely 
on Wavres, their rear-guard occupying Bry, which they 
did not evacuate before three o’clock on the morning of 
the 1 7th. Buonaparte, in deceiving the French people, by 
the accounts he gave of the defeat of the Prussians at Lig- 
ny, seems almost to have deceived himself. He must have 
known that the action was not a decisive one — that the 
enemy had retired in excellent order — that he had not 
been able to pursue them — and that his own loss must 
have considerably weakened his army, whilst the Prus- 
sians were falling back upon tlieir reinforcements — and, 
above all, that Marshal Blucher commanded them. The 
Prussian army was concentrated at Wavres at an early 
hour, and communication took place between the Duke of 
Wellington and Blucher, by which a junction of the army 
was arranged for the succeeding day at Waterloo.' The re- 
trograde movement of the Prussians rendered a correspond- 
ing one necessary on the part of the British, w'hich was 
performed in the most leisurely manner , the duke allow- 
ing the men time to finish their cooking. About ten 
o'clock, the whole army retired, in three columns, by 
GenappeandNivelles, towanis a position at Waterloo — a 
rear-guard was left to occupy the ground, so as to conceal 
the movement from the enemy, who, about mid-day, de- 


• Muffling, p. 20, says, that Blucher only asked for time to distri- 
bute food and cartridges to his men.a 
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ployed their troops in columns of attack, as if expecting 
to find the English army in position there. Tliey imme- 
diately followed up the retreat with cavalry and light- 
artillery. An affair of cavalry occurred at Genappe, where 
the 7th hussars attacked a French regiment of lancers 
without success ; upon which the heavy cavafry were brought 
up by the Marquis of Anglesca, who checked the enemy’s 
advance by a vigorous and decisive charge. 

As the troops arrived in position in front of Mont Saint 
Jean, they took up the ground they were to maintain, 
which was effected early in the evening. The weather be- 
gan to be very severe at this period. The whole French 
army, under Buonaparte, with the exception of two corps 
under Grouchy ($2,000 men, and to8 guns), took up a 
position immediately in front; and, after some cannon*’ 
ading, both armies remained opposite to ouch other during 
the night, the rain falling in torrents. The duke had al- 
ready communicated with Marshal Blucher, who promised 
to come to his support with the whole of his army, on the 
morning of the 18th. It was consequently decided upon 
to cover Brussels (the preservation of which was of such 
importance, in every point of view, to the King of the 
Netherlands), by maintaining the position of Mont St Joan. 
The intention of the allied chiefs, if they were not attacked 
on the 18th, was to have attacked the enemy on the iQth* 

Since we are now arrived at the position of Mont St 
Jean, it may be necessary to offer a few remarks as regards 
the position itself, which has been considered as a bad one 
by some writers,' and some loose allusions to its defects 
thrown out; but more particularly fixing upon its not 
affording a secure retreat, in the event of the enemy’s 
attack having proved successful. Previous, however, to 
entering into any disquisition as to the merits of the posi- 
tion of Mont St Jean, it may be W'ell to consider a few of 
the conditions that are judged essential in a greater or 
less degree, for every position taken up by an army. The 
first requisite is, that the ground in front, within cannon- 
shot, should be well seen ; and every point of approach 

I Montholon, vii. p. i34- Liv. ix. pp. 123*207. Gour^audyp. i3i. 
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with musket-shot, well rlisooTered.— ad, That the gpround 
which is occupied should admit of a free^ communication 
for troops and {pins, from right to left, and from front 
to rear, in order to move supports wherever they may he 
wanted; also that, by the sinuosities of the ground, or 
other cover, such movements may be made unseen by the 
enemy. — 3 d, That your flanks rest on some support, secure 
from being turned — And, lastly, that your retreat be in- 
sured, in the event of your position being forced or turned. 

The site of the position of Mont St Jean, and the 
features of the ground round it, have been so often and 
well described, that we may conclude it to be familiar 
to most people ; and hence the possession of these ne- 
cessary conditions will be already evident. The easy 
slope from our front into the valley, from whence it rises 
in an ascent equally gentle and regular, to the opposite 
heights, on which the enemy were posted at the distance 
of about a mile, or a mile and a half, gave it, in an 
eminent defpree, tbc condition stated in the first remark. 
The two chanss^es, running nearly perpendicular to our 
line, — the valley immediately in rear of our first line, and 
parallel to it, with two country roads passing in the same 
direction; also the openness of the country, — gave the 
position the requisites mentioned in the second. The 
same valley afforded cover for the support of the first 
line; also for its artillery, and spare ammunition-waggons; 
whilst the second line and reserves, placed on and behind 
the neat ridge, and about 5 oo or 600 yards in rear of 
the first, were unseen from ibe enemy’s position, ahbough 
certainly so far exposed, tbat many of his shot and 
shells, which passed over the first line, ricoched into the 
second, and amongst the reserves. The fourth requisite, 
as far as regards the security of the flanks, was com- 
pletely obtained, by the occupation of the village of 
Braine la Leude on its right, which would have been en- 
trenched, but for an accidental misunderstanding of or- 
ders; and La Ilaye and Obain on the left; also by both 
flanks being thrown back on the forest of .Soignies. 

That our retreat, in case of a reverse, was sufficiently 
provided for, we trust, notwithstanding the criticism 
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aboT6 noticed, to establish in a satisfactory manner. 
Our position was sufficiently in advance of the entrance 
of the chauss^e into the forest, to give a free approach 
from every part of the Held to that point ; which the umn- 
closed state of the country afforded the troops every 
means of profiting by. Had our first position been 
forced, the village of Mont St Jean, at the junction of the 
two chaussees, afforded an excellent centre of support 
for a second, which the enemy would have had equal dif- 
ficulty in carrying; — besides which there is another farm- 
house and wood immediately behind Mont St Jean, and 
in front of the entrance of the forest ; which would have 
enabled us to keep open that entrance, fiy occupying 
these points, w'e might have at any time effected a retreat; 
and with sufficient leisure to have allowed all the guns, 
that were in a state to he moved, to file off into the 
forest. Undoubtedly, had our centre been broken by 
the last attack of the enemy, * a considerable part of our 
artillery must have been left behind, a number of guns 
disabled, and many men and horses killed and wounded ; 
these must have fallen into the enemy’s hands ; also the 
brigades at the points attacked, which were placed rather 
in front of the infantry, and remained until the last, firing 
grape-shot into the enemy’s columns. The men and 
horses woidd have saved themselves with the infantry, 
and soon found a fresh equipment in (he fortresses. The 
troops at Ilougoumont would have been cut off had (hat 
attack succeeded, but their retreat was open, either upon 
the corps of 16,000 men left at Halle to cover Rrussels, 
01' upon Braine la Leude, which was occupied by a bri- 
gade of infantry, who had strengthened their post; be- 
tween which and our r'ght flank a brigade of cavalry 
kept a communication open. PVom Braine la Leude 
there is a very good road through the forest by Alem- 
bert to Brussels, by which the troops and artillery of our 
right flank could have effected their retreat. If we now 
suppose, that the enemy, instead of our right centre, had 
broken our left centre by the great attack he made on it 


t About half past seven. 
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at three o'clock, Ohain afforded nearly the same advan* 
tage to the left of our army, that Braine la Leude would 
have done on the right. A road leads from it through 
the forest to Brussels ; or that wing might have retired on 
tlic Prussians at Wavres ; so that, had either of these two 
grand attacks succeeded, the retreat into the defiles of 
the forest need not have been precipitated. It is no 
fault of our troops to take alarm and lose confideiice, be> 
cause they find themselves turned or partially beaten. 
Of this many instances might be given. The best proof, 
however, is, that the enemy can scarcely claim having 
made a few hundred prisoners during the whole of the 
last war. No success on the part of the enemy, which 
tliey had a right to calculate on, could have then preci- 
pitated us into the forest in total disorder. 'I'he attacks 
we sustained to the last on the i8th were as determined 
and severe as can be conceived. Still, to the last, a part 
of the reserve and the cavalry had not suffered much; 
whereas the French cavalry (heavy) had all been engaged 
before five o'clock, and w'ere nut in a state, from the 
severe losses they had sustained, to take advantage of a 
victory. ' 

But suppose wc had been driven into the wood in a 
state of dcroutc, siiiiilur to what the French were, the 
forest did not keep us hermetically sealed up, as an im- 
penetrable marsh did the defeated troops at Austerlitz. 
The remains of our shattered battalions would have gain- 
ed the forest, and found themselves in security. It con- 
sists of tall trees without underwood, passable almost 
anywhere for men and horses. The troops could, there- 
fore, have gained the chaussee through it, and when we 

• SecLiv. IX. p. ipf). «<Aia.si ii ciuq liciircs apr^s midi, Tarmt'e sc 
troiiva sans avoir uiic reserve de cavalcrie. Si, a huit heures et demi, 
ccue reserve eut cxiste, » etc., etc. 

It is singular how great soldiers, in reporting military actions, will 
contradict eacli other. Napoleon ascribes the loss of the battle in 
great measure to his cavalry bnng so soon and generally engaged, that 
he had not a reserve left to protect his retreat. General Foy, on the 
contrary, affirms, that it was not the French, hut the British cavalry, 
which was annihilated at Waterloo . — Guerre de la PeninmUt p. ii6, 
.Vote. 
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at last came to confine ourselves to the defence of the 
entrance to the forest, every person, the least experienced 
in war, knows the extreme difficulty in forcin{; infantry 
from a wood which cannot be turned. A few re(viments, 
with or without artillery, would have kept the whole 
French army in check, even if they had been as fresh as 
the day they crossed the frontiers. * Indeed, the forest in 
our rear gave us so evident an advantage, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that an observation to the contrary was 
made by Napoleon. Could he quite forget his own re- 
treat? It little availed him to have two fine chauss^es, 
and an open country in his rear; his materiel was all 
abandoned, and not even a single battalion kept toge- 
ther. 

The two farms in front of the position of Mc^nt St Jean 
gave it its principal strength. Thatof Hougoumont, with 
its gardens and inclosures, could contain a force suffi- 
cient to make it a most important post. La Haye Saintc 
was too small for that purpose ; othenvise its situation in 
the Genappe Chausstic, in the centre of the position, ren- 
dered it better adapted for that purpose. These farms 
lay on the slope of the valley, about i5oo yards apart, 
in front of our line; so that no column of the enemy 
could pass betw'cen them, without being exposed to a 
flank fire. Indeed, without these posts, the ground gave 
us little advantage over our enemy, except the loss he 
must be necessarily exposed to in advancing in column 
upon a line already fixed. 

From these observations it will appear that our retreat 
was w'ell secured, and that the advantages of the position 
for a field of battle were very consideralile ; so that there 
was little risk but that it would have been successfully 
defended, even if the Prussians had by « some fatality » 
been prevented from forming a junction. The difficul- 
ties of the roads, from the severe rains, detained them 

1 On the i6th, at Quatre-Bras, tiie 33d regiment (British), and af- 
tervardf two battalions of the Guards, when obliged to give way to an 
attack of the enemy, and pursued by the French cavalry, saved them- 
selves in the wood of Bossus, formed along the skirts of it, and repelled 
the enemy, with severe loss. 
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from joimng os at least double the time that was calcu- 
lated upon. We had therefore to sustain the attack of 
a superior army so much longer; yet they were not able 
to make any impression. Every attack had been most 
successfully repulsed; and we may safely infer that, even 
if the Prussians had not joined in time, we would still 
have been able to maintain our position, and repulse the 
enemy, but might have been perhaps unable, as was the 
case at Talavera, to profit by this advantage, or to follow 
up our success. * 

The morning of the i8th, and part of the forenoon, 
were passed by the enemy in a slate of supineness, for 
which it was difficult to account. The rain had certainly 
retarded his movements, more particularly that of bring* 
ing his artillery into position ; yet it was observed, that this 
had been accomplished at an early hour. In Grouchy's 
publication, we find a reason which may have caused this 
delay; namely, that Napoleon’s ammunition had been so 
much exhausted in the preceding actions, that there was 
only a sufficiency with the army for an action of eight 
hours. Buonaparte states * tliat it was necessary to wait 
until the ground was .sufficiently dried, to enable the 
cavalry and artillery to manoeuvre ; ^ however, in such a 
soil, a few hours could make very little difference, parti- 
cularly as a drizzling rain continued all the morning, and 
indeed after the action had commenced. The heavy fall 
of rain on the night of the 17th to 18th, was no doubt 
more disadvantageous to the enemy than to the troops 
under Lord Wellington; the latter were in position, and 

• The armies 'were now placed under their favourite commanders, as 
the military of both nations had long wished; and on an arena which 
may be considered as fair a one as could well liavc offered in the chan- 
ces of war. The British troops, however, were not composed of our 
liesc regiments, at least our infantry, nor equal to that army which had 
been in (lie preceding year in the south of France. Many of the most 
efticieiit regiments had been sent to America ; first a brigade from 
Bordeaux to Washingtoo; another to Canada; and afterward a force 
from Portsmouth to New Orloaos. None of these ceturned in time for 
W:iu*rloo, though they were on Ibeir uia^.— Liv, ix. p. 308. It has 
bi><>n showQ how the French army was composed. 

* r.iv.ix. 3 Montbolon, b. ii. p. i 3 f>. 
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bad few moveinents to make; whilst the enemy’s colamns, 
and particularly his cavalry, were much fatigued and 
impeded by the state of the ground^ which, with the 
trampled corn, caused them to advance more slowly, and 
kept them longer under 6re. On the other hand, the 
same causes delayed the Prussians in their junction, which 
they had promised to effect at eleven o’clock ; aqd obliged 
C.ord Wellington to maintain^ the position alone, nearly 
eight hours longer than had been calculated upon. 

About twelve o’clock, the enemy commenced the action 
by an attack upon Ilougouinont, with several columns, 
preceded by numerous light troops, who, after severe 
skirmishing, drove the Nas.sau troops from the wood' in 
its front, and established themselves in it. This attack was 
supported by the constant tire of a numerous artillery. 
A battalion of the Guards occupied the house and gar- 
dens, with the other ioclosurcs, which afforded great 
facilities for defence; and after a severe contest, and 
immense loss, tlie enemy were repulsed, and a great part 
of tlie wood regained, ^ 

During the early part of tlie day, the action was almost 
entirely confined to this part of the line, except a galling 
tire of artillery along the centre, which was vigorously 
returned by our guns. This tire gradually extended 
towards the left, and some demonstrations of an attack of 
cavalry were made by the enemy. As the troops were 

> Buonaparte, liv. ix. 14a, says, that he saw with pleasure that tlir 
English Guards were placed on our right, as they were our best troops^ 
which rendered his premeditated attack on our left more easy. Our 
Guards are not, as is the case in other armies, the elite of our army; 
they are not selected, .as in other services, from the best soldiers inotlier 
regiments, but are recruited exactly as troops of the line, except that 
they arc required to be somewhat taller. It may be here remarked, the 
great superiority in appearance, tliat the French and other troops pos- 
sessed over ours at the close of the war. The mode of recruiting ac- 
counts for this. Even our militia were much superior in this point of 
view to the troops of tlie line, and most of the best men were obtained 
from them. Our recruits were in general composed of Uie population 
of large cities, or of manufacturing towns, certainly not the best spe- 
cimens of our populatiou ; the military service is not in any estimation 
amongst our peasantry, whilst the French army was composed of the 
picked men of thirty millions, and other nations in proportion. 
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drawn up on the slope of the hill, they suffered most 
•iverely from the enemy’s artillery. In order to remedy 
this, Lord Wellington moved them back about i So or aoo 
yards, to the reverse slope of the hill, to shelter them from 
the direct fire of the (pins ; our artillery in consequence 
remained in advance, that they might see into the valley. 
This movement was made between one and two o’clock 
by the duke in person ; it was general along the front or 
centre of the position, on the height to the right of La 
Haye Sainte. 

It is by no means improbable, that the enemy consider* 
ed this movement as the commencement of a retreat, 
since a considerable portion of our troops were witlidrawn 
from his sight, and determined in consequence to attack 
our left centre, in order to get possession of the buildings, 
called Ferine de M. St Jean, or of the village itself, which 
commanded the point of junction of the two chaussdes. 
The attacking columns advanced on the Genappe ebaus- 
sec, and by the side of it; they consisted of four columns 
of infantry (d’Erlon’s corps, which was not engaged on 
the iCth), thirty pieces of artillery, and a large body of 
cuirassiers (Milhaud’s). On the left of this attack, the 
French cavalry took the lead of the infantry, and had 
advanced considerably, when the Duke of Wellington 
ordered the heavy cavalry (Life Guards) to charge them 
as they ascended the position near La llaye Sainte. They 
were driven back on their own position, where the 
chaussee, being cut into the rising ground, leaves steep 
banks on either side. In this contined space they fought 
at sword’s length for some minutes, until the enemy 
brought down some light artillery from the heights, when 
the llritish cavalry retinsd to their own position. The 
loss of the cuirassiers did not appear great. They seemed 
immediately to re-form their rank.s, and soon after ad- 
vanced to attack our infantry, who were formed into 
squares to receive them, being then unsupported by ca- 
valry. The columns of infantry, in the mean time, pushed 
forward on our left of the Genappe chaussde, beyond La 
Haye Sainte, which they did not attempt in this attack to 
take. A Belgian brigade of infant ry, formed in front, 
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gave way, and these columns crowned the position. When 
Sir Thomas Picton moved up the brigade of General Pack 
from the second line (the 9ad regiment in front), which 
opened a fire on the column just as it gained the height 
and advanced upon it, when within thirty yards, the 
column began to hesitate; at this moment a brigade of 
heavy cavalry (the ist and ad Dragoons) wheeled round 
the 93d regiment, and took the column in flank; a total 
rout ensued ; the French, throwing down their arms, ran 
into our position to save themselves from being cut 
down by the cavalry ; many were killed, and two eagles, 
with 2,000 prisoners, taken. But the cavalry pursued 
their success too far, and being fired upon by one of the 
other columns, and at the same time, when in eonfusioiu 
being attacked by some Frencli cavalry, who had been 
sent to support the attack, the British were obliged to 
retire with considerable loss. In this attack the enemy 
had brought forward several pieces of artillery, which 
were captured by our cavalry; the horses in the guns were 
killed, and we were obliged to abandon the guns. Ge- 
neral Ponsoiiby, who commanded the cavalry, was killed. 
The gallant Sir Thomas Picton also fell, leading on his 
division to repel this attack. * The numher of occurrences 
which crowded on the attention rendered it impossi- 
ble for any individual to see the whole action, and in 
the midst of noise, hustle, and personal danger, it is 
difficult to note the exact time in which (he event hap> 
pens. * 

k is only afterwards, in discussing the chances and 
merits of each, that such questions become of interest, 
which may in some measure account for the discrepancy 
of the statements of officers present, as to the time and 

> Rogniat, p. 23 1 , blames both generals for iiie too early etnploymciit 
uf their cavalry, la the case here mentioned, he says, the success was 
«<contre toute probabililc,M as the cavalry charged unbroken infantry. 
The head of the attacking columns had, however, been already shaken 
by the charge of the pad regiment, which took pbee nearly at the mo 
meot the cavalry charged. 

* Muffling, p. a6, observes, «l.a fumce etait si epaisse que persoune 
lie voyait I'cnsemblc de I’action.w 

2 /|. 
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circumstances of some of the principal events. From 
this period, half past two, until the end of the action, 
the British cavalry were scarcely enf^aged, but remained 
in readiness in the second line. ' After the French cui* 
rassiers had re-forined, and were stronj^ly reinforced* * 
they af^airi advanced upon our position, and made several 
desperate attacks upon our infantry, who immediately 
formed into squares, and maintained themselves with the 
most determined coura(j;e and coolness. Some time pre- 
vious to this, about three o'clock, an attack was made 
upon La llaye Saintc, which is merely a small farm- 
house; it was occupied by two companies of the German 
Lc{;ion. The enemy had advanced beyond it, so that 
the communication was cut off for some time, and it could 
not be reinforced. The troops havin(>[ expended their 
ammunition, the post was carried. A continued fire was 
kept up at this point, and the enemy W'as soon afterwards 
obliged to abandon it, without beiii^r able to avail himself 
of it as a point of support for his attackin^^ columns* 
The house was too small for a sufficient number of troops 
to maintain tlicmselyes so close to our position, under 
such a heavy fire. 

The French cavalry, in the attack on the centre of our 
line, above mentioned, were not supported by infantry. 
They came on, however, with the (^[reatest courage, close 
to the squares of our infantry, the artillery, which was 
somewhat in advance, kept up a well-directed fire upon 
them as they advanced, but on their nearer approach, the 
^qiinncrs were obli^^ed to retire into the squares, so that 
the (funs were actually in possession of the enemy's ca- 
valry, who could not, however, keep possession of them, 
or even spike them, if they had the means, in consequence 
nf the heavy fire of musketry to w'hieh they were exposed. 
The French accounts say, that several squares were 
broken, and standards taken, which is decidedly false; 
on the contrary, the small squares constantly repulsed the 

< Liv. ix. 309. Uiionapartc says, « I.'infiuiterie Aiiglaisc a t 4 e forme 
rt snlidc. lua cavalrrie pouvait niieux fairo.n 

* Kogniat, 33 1 , says, they amounted to 12,000, including other hca\y 
cavalry. 
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cavalry, whom they (generally allowed to advance close 
to their bayonets before they fired. They were driven 
back with loss on all points, and the artillerymen im- 
mediately resumed their ({[uns in the most prompt manner, 
and opened a severe and destructive fire of ^rape-shot on 
them as they retired, ' 

. After the failure of the first attack, the French had little 
or no chance of success by reiicwinff it; but the officers, 
perhaps ashamed of the failure of such boasted troops, 
endeavoured repeatedly to brinj^ them back to chaiD^e the 
squares; but they could only be broiig^ht to pass between 
them, and round them; they even penetrated to -our se- 
cond line, where they cut down some stra{^{j[lers and ar- 
tillery-drivers, who were with the limbers and ammunition 
wag^{]^ons. They char^^ed the Bclg;ian squares in the se- 
cond line, with no better success^ and upon some heavy 
Dutch cavalry showing themselves, they soon retired. 

If the enemy supposed us in retreat, then such an attack 
of cavalry might have led to the most important results ; 
but by remaining so uselessly in our position, and passing 
and repassing our squares of infantry, they suffered se- 
verely by their fire; so much so, that, before the end of 
the action^ when they might have been of great use, 
either in the attack, or in covering the retreat, they were 
nearly destroyed. * The only advantage which appeared 

< Tlin cavalry came up to one of the squares at a trot, and appeared 
to be banging back as if expecting oiu* fire: they closed round two 
aides of it, having a front of seventy or eighty men, and came so close 
to one angle, that they appeared to try to reach over the bayonets with 
their swords. The squares were generally formed four deep, rounded 
at the angles; on the approacliof the cavalry two files fired, the others 
reserving their fire ; the cavalry then turned, and it is not easy to be* 
lievc how few fell, — only one officer and two men; no doubt many 
were wounded, but did not fall from their horses. Many squares fired 
at the distance of thirty paces, with no other effect. In fact, our 
troops fired too high, which roust have been noticed by the most ca 
sual observer. 

* It has been said, that if the enemy had brought up infiintry and 
light artillery, our squares must have given way. This would no 
doubt have been preferable; hut then our reserve and cayalry would 
have been moved forward to check the cavalry, and the squares would 
have probably repelled the attack of (he infantry. The enemy had 
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to result i'roM their remaining in our position, was pre- 
venting the fire bf our guns on the columns which after- 
wards formed near La Belle Alliance, in order to debouche 
for a new attack. The galling fire of the infantry, 
however, forcing the French cavalry at length to retire 
into the hollow ground, to cover themselves, the artille- 
rymen were again at their guns, and, being in advance of 
the squares, saw completely into the valley, and, by ihcir 
welMirected fire, seemed to make gaps in them as they 
re-formed to repeat this useless expenditure of lives* 
Had Buonaparte been nearer the front, he surely would 
have prevented this useless sacrifice of his best troops. 
Indeed, the attack of cavalry at this period, is only to be 
accounted for by supposing the British aimy to be in 
retreat; he had had no time to avail himself of his power- 
ful artillery to make an impression on that part of the 
line he meant to attack, as had always been his custom, 
otherwise it was not availing himself of the superiority he 
possessed ; and it was treating his enemy with a contempt, 
which from what he had experienced at Quatre-Bras, could 
not be justified. ' He allows, in Liv. ix. p. i56, that this 
charge was made too soon,* but that it was necessary to 
support it, and that the Cuirassiers of Kellcrmann, 3ooo in 
number, were consequently ordered forward to maintain 
the position. And at p. 196 and iSy, Liv. ix. he allows 
that the Grenadicrs-a-clicval, and Dragoons of the Guard, 
which were in reserve, advanced without orders ; that lie 
sent to recal them, but, as they were already engaged, 

Iricd to britiit ('uiis^itli tlin ntMckiiiu; columns, onour left, early in the 
day; the euiisequciice mus, that the hordes Mere killed before they bad 
advanced far, so that they could not follow the inovcniciits of the in- 
fantry, and were left behind. A similar attempt was made in the 
south of Traiiee, in the attack of Lord lltirs corps on the Nive; the guns 
were harnessed, so as to allow them to fire as they advanced, but the 
horses Were soon killed or disabled, and the guns were abandoned when 
the attack was repulsed. 

• This was what Marmont bad done at the Aripiles, at the battle of 
Salamanca, and for wliicli he suffered so severely. 

' Muffling, p. 27, says, after this attack, which he states to be at four 
o'clock, « La bataille avail etc tres sauglante, mais ii n'y avail point de 
danger pour I'armee Anglaise.» He siiys it was then five o'clock. 
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any retrograde movement would then have been dao' 
gerous. Thus, every attack of the enemy had been 
repulsed, and a severe loss inflicted. The influence this 
must have had on the « morale * of each army, was much 
in favour of the British, and the probability of success on 
the part of the enemy was consequently diminished from 
that period. 

The enemy now seemed to concentrate their artillery, 
particularly on the left of the Genappe cliaussee, in front 
of La Belle Alliance, and commenced a heavy Are (a large 
proportion of his guns were 12 pounders) on that part 
of our line extending from behind La Ilaye Saiiite towards 
Hougoumont. Our infantry sheltered themselves, by lying 
down behind the ridge of the rising ground, and bore it 
with the most heroic patience. Several of our guns had 
been disabled, and many artillerymen killed and wound- 
ed, so that this fire was scarcely returned; but when 
the new point of attack was no longer doubtful, two bri- 
gades were brought from Lord Hill’s corps on the right, 
and were of most essential service. 

It may here be proper to consider the situation of the 
Prussian army, and the assistance tliey had rendered up 
to this time, about six o’clock. 

The British army had sustained several severe attacks, 
which had been all repulsed, and no advantage of any 
consequence had been gained by the enemy They had 
possessed part of the wood and garden of liougoumont, 
and La Haye Saiutc, which fatter they were unable to 
occupy. Not a scpiare had been broken, shaken, or 
obliged to retire. Our infantry continued to display the 
same obstinacy, the same cool, calculating conKdenre in 
themselves, in tlicir conimniider, and in their officers, 
which had covered them with glory in the long and arduous 
war in the Peninsula. From the limited extent of the field 
of battle, and the tremendous fire their columns were 
exposed to, the loss of the enemy could not have been 
less than 1 5 , 000 killed and wounded. Two eagles, and 
2000 prisoiicr.s, had been taken, and their cavalry nearly 
destroyed. We still occupied nearly the same position as 
wc did in the morning, but our loss had been severe, 
perhaps not less than 10,000 killed and wounded. Our 
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ranks were further thinned by the numbers of men who 
carried off the wounded, part of whom never returned to 
the held; the number of Bei^pan and Hanoverian troops, 
many of whom were youn(][ levies, that crowded to the 
rear, was very considerable, besides the number of our 
own dismounted dra(roons, together with a proportion of 
our infantry, some of whom, as will always be found in 
the best armies, were glad to escape from the field. 
These thronged the road leading to Brussels, in a manner 
tliat none but an eye-witness could have believed,' so that 
perhaps the actual force under the Duke of Wellington 
at this time, half past six, did not amount to more than 
34)000 men. We had at an early hour been in com- 
munication with some patrols of Prussian cavalry on our 
extreme left. A Prussian corps, under Bulow, had marched 
IroiiiWavres at an early hour to inaiunuvre on the right 
and rear of the French army, but a large proportion of 
tlie Prussian army were still on the heights above Wavres, 
after the action had commenced at Waterloo. ^ The 
state of the roads, and the iuinienso train of artillery they 
carried, det iincd Bulow’s coups for a remarkably long 
time; they had not more than twelve or fourteen miles to 
march. At one o'clock, ^ the advanced guard of this 
corps was discovered by the French; about two o'clock 
the patrols of Bulow’s corps were discovered from part 
of our position. The Freiieli detached some light cavalry 
to observe them, which was the only diversion that bad 
taken place up to this time. At half-past four, Bluchcr 
had joined in person Bulow's corps, at which time two 

' See Muflliiijj, 3a, who makes the niiinber amount to io,ooo, and 
there is little doubt but that he is correct. A rc(;imeiit of allied ca> 
valry, whose uniform resembled the French, having fled to Brussels, an 
alarm spread that the enemy were at the gates. Numbers of those who 
had quitted the Held of battle, and, — let the truth be spoken, — Eag> 
lislimcii too. Hod from the town, and never halted until tliey reached 
Antwerp. This fact is too well attested to be doubted. 

* Muflliug, 29 . At four o'clock, he says, « 11 n'avait pas encore paru 
un horame de cette arm($e.» 

* Sec Souli's Letter to Grouchy, dated from the Held of battle at one 
o'clock. 
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bri(;a(les of infantry and some cavalry were detached to 
act on the ri{;ht of the French. * lie was so far from the 
ri(rht of the French, that his fire of artillery was too 
distant to produce any effect, and was chiefly intended 
to give us notice of his arrival. * It was certainly past 
five o’clock before the fire of the Pnissian artillery ^ was 
observed from our position ; and it soon seemed to cease 
altogether. It appears they had advanced, and obtained 
some success, but were afterwards driven back to a con- 
siderable distance by the French, who sent a corps under 
General Lobau to keep them in check. * About half 
past six, the 1st Prussian corps came into communication 
with our extreme left near Ohaiii. 

The effective state of the several armies may be consi- 
dered to be as follows : — 

The army under the Duke of Wellington amounted, at 
the commencement of the campaign, to 75,000 men, in- 
cluding every description of force, * of which nearly 
40,000 were English, or the King’s German Legion. Our 
loss at Quatre-Pras .iinountcd to 45oo killed and wounded, 
which reduced the army to 70,500 men ; of these about 
54)000 were actually engaged at Waterloo; about 32,000 
were composed of British troops, or the King’s German 
Legion, including cavalry, infantry, and artillery; the 
remainder, under Prince Frederick, took no part in the 
action, but covered the approach to Brussels from Ni- 
vellcs, and were stationed in the neighbourhood of Halle. 
The French force has been variously stated, and it is not 
easy to form a very accurate statement of their strength. 
Batty gives it at 127,000; that is the number which 
crossed the frontiers. Liv. ix. p. 69, it isgiven at 122,000. 
Gourgaud reduces it to ii5,ooo; of these, 21,000 were 

> See Muffliiij, p. 3 o, 3 1, near FriclicmoBt. 

* Ibid. p. 3 r. 

^ Uulow's corps. 

4 Liv. ix. i 55 . Buonaparte says it was seven o’clock when Lobau 
repulsed them. 

* Of these, about 1 2,700 were caralry. 
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cavalry, and they had 35 o ^uns. Let us, however, take 
the statement in Liv. ix., and say. 


122,000 


5 , 3 oo 

Deduct left at Charleroi. Liv. ix. 92. ' 

116,700 


io, 36 o ) 

Loss at Qifatre-Bras and Ligny, Liv. ix. 100, 

1 

and 106. 

106,360 


3,200 1 

Left at Ligny. (Grouchy, p. 8.) Liv. ix. 198; 

} 

this is stated at 3 ,ooo. 

lo 3 ,i 6 o 


32,000 

With Grouchy. (Grouchy, p. 8.) 

71,160 

Engaged at Waterloo. 


This number, however, is certainly underrated ; and there 
is little doubt but Buonaparte had upwards of 75,000 men 
under his immediate command on the i8th June.’ 

Buonaparte, Liv. ix. 162, 1 17, stales the Prussian force 
concentrated at Wavres to be 76,000 men. Grouchy, p. 9, 
makes it 96,000. It is, however, {generally understood 
that they had not above 70,000 with the army at Wavres. 

It may be necessary here to refer to tiie operations of 
the corps under Grouchy, who were deliichcd in pursuit 
of the Pru.ssians. It appears, that at I's o'clock on the 
I7tli, Buonaparte was i(];norant of the direction the Prus- 
sian army had taken. ^ It was (generally supposed that it 
was towards Namur. At that hour, Buonaparte ordered 
Grouchy, 4 with 3 a,coomen, to follow them. As tlie troops 
were much scattered, it was three o’clock before they were 
in movement, and they did not arrive at Gembloux before 

< Liv. ix. if)3. Tills force is stated « 4 k 5ooo hoinincs.i» 

* Muflliii^;, p. 58, mentions, that Buonaparte stated to soi -e gene- 
ral officer on the morning of the i 8 ih, that he had 75,000 Men. and 
the English only 5o,ooo. Liv. ix. ig3, by taking Buonaparte's oyrn 
Mcouiit iu this part of the book, upon calculation it vrill be seen that 
he there allows that he had upwards of 74,000. 

• Grouchy, i3. I Grouchy. 
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the night of the 17th, nvhcn Grouchy informed Buona- 
parte of the direction the Prussian army had taken. He 
discovered the rearguard of the Prussians near 'Wavres 
about twelve o'clock on the 18th, and at two o'clock he 
attacked Wavres, which was obstinately defended by Gene- 
ral Thirlmann, and succeeded in obtaining possession of 
a part of the village. By the gallant defence of this post 
by General Thielmann, Grouchy was induced to believe 
that the whole Prussian army was before him. Blucher, 
however, had detached Bulow's corps (4ih) at an early 
hour upon Ghapelle Lambert, to act on the rear of the 
French army. The movement of this corps was, how- 
ever, much delayed by a fire nJliich happened at Wavres, 
and by the bad state of the roads; so that they had great 
difficulty in bringing up the numerous artillery they 
carried with this corps, which prevented them from attack- 
ing the enemy before half past four o'clock. ‘ 

The ad Prussian corps marched upon Ghapelle Lam- 
bert and Lasne; and at a later period of the day,* the ist 
corps moved in the direction of Ohain. The 3d corps was 
also to have supported the 4^^ and sd corps. Blucher 
was not aware of the large force under Grouchy who 
attacked the 3d corps, as it w'as preparing to leave Wavfes ; 
and obliged it to take up a position on the Dyle, between 
Limale and Wavres, where he afterwards ordered it to 
maintain itself iS well as it could. 

The British army, at tliis eventful period of the day, 
amounted to about 34,ooo men (allowing 10,000 killed 
and wounded, and 1.0,000 more who had left the field);’ 

18.000 of whom were English. The enemy may have 
had about 4^iOOo immediately opposed to us, allowing 

20.000 killed, wounded, and taken prisoners; and 10,000 
men detached to act against the Prussians. 

The assistance of the Prussians had been expected at an 

1 S(.o Muffline, as, 3 i, 61. Gonrsaud^pp. g8 and 99. says it was 
half past four when General Dumont informed Buonaparte of their 
arrival. 

> Lib. ix. 168, 169, Buonaparte makes Bulow's atuck after sunset. 

3 See Muffling, 3 a. . 
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Hlirly honr/ which had induced Lord Wellinfj^on to accept 
^battle; so that the British aritiy had to bear the whole 
brunt of the action for a much longer period than was 
calculated. Lord Wellington, however, showed no anxiety 
as to the result. The corps of Lord Hill, several Belgian 
batt.nlions, and a considerable portion of the cavalry, had 
been little engaged. He knew the troops he had under his 
command, and seemed confident to be able to maintain 
liis position, even if the Prussians did not arrive before 
niglit. The army was not aware of their approach, nor 
did he think it necessary to animate their exertions by 
this intelligence. Buonaparte, on the contrary, thought 
proper to revive the drdi||ng spirits of his troops, even 
of his Guards, who had not yet been engaged, by sending 
his aide-de-camp Labedoyere to inform them, ns they wore 
about to advance,* that Grouchy had joined their right 
flank, and even deceived Ncy liimsclf by this false intcili-- 
gcnce. 

The above detail has been entered into for the purpose 
of showing the state of the armies towards the close of the 
day. Buonaparte was now aware of the powerful diversion 
the Prussians were about to make, but at the same time 
scorns to have itnagint'd that Grouchy would he able to 
paralyse their movements. He therefore resolved to make 
a last desperate effort to break the centre of the British 
army, ancl carry their position before the attack of flie 
Prussians could take effect. 

The Imperial Guard had been kept in reserve, and had 
been for some time formed on the heights extending from 
fia Belle Alliance, towards Hougoiimoi)t, which supported 
their left flank. They had not yet been engaged. 

About seven o’clock they advanced in two columns,^ 
leaving four battalions in reserve. They were commanded 
by Ney, who led them on. At the same time, they pushed 

« Muffling, 62, says, it was hoped the Prussian army could have at- 
tacked at two o'clock, but that it was half past four ^fore a cannon 
was Kredby them. 

* Liv. ix, 167. Key’s letter. 

^ See Lord Wellington's dispatches. 
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on some li{«ht troops in the direction of La Haye. The 
advance of these columns of the Guards was supported by 
a heayy fire of artillery. Our infantry, who had been 
posted on the reverse of the hill, to be sheltered from the 
fire of the guns, were instantly moved forward by Lord 
Wellington. General Maitland's brigade of Guards, and 
General Adam’s brigade (Sad and 71st regiments, and 
gStli rifles), met this formidable attack. They were 
flanked by two brigades of artillery, who kept up a 
destructive 6re on the advancing columns. Our troops 
waited for their approach with their characteristic coolness, 
until they were within a short distance of our line, when 
they opened a well-directed fi|B^on them. The line was 
formed four deep. The meiMred independently, retiring 
a few paces to load, and then advanced and fired, so that 
their fire never ceased fur a moment. The French, headed 
by their gallant leader, still advanced, notwithstanding the 
severe loss they sustained by this fire, which apparently 
seemed to check their movement. They were now within 
about fifty yards of our line, when they attempted to 
deploy, in order to return the fire. Our line appeared to 
he rdusing round them. They could not, however, deploy 
under such a fire ; and from the moment they ceased to 
advance, their chance of success was over. They now 
formed a confused mass, and at last gave way, retiring in 
the utmost confusion. They were immediately pursued 
hy the light troops of General Adam’s brigade. This 
decided the battle, 'fhe enemy had now exhausted his 
means of attack. lie had still, how'ever, the four bat- 
talions of the Old Guard in reserve. Lord Wellington 
immediately ordered the whole line to advance to attack 
their position. The enemy w'ere already attempting a 
retreat. These battalions formed a square to cover the 
retreat of the flying Columns, flanked by a few guns, and 
supported by some light cavalry (red lancers). 

The first Prussian corps had now joined our extreme 
left. They had obtained possession of the village of La 
Haye, driving out the French light troops who oceupted it. 
bulow, with the fourth corps, had some time previous to 
this made an nnsiicccssfid attack upon the village of 
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Blanchenoit, in the rear of the enemy's right wing, and 
being joined by the second corps (Pirch's), was again 
advancing to attack it.' In the mean time, the square of 
the Old Guard maintained itself, the guns on its flank firing 
upon our light cavalry, who now advanced, and threatened 
to turn their flank. Our light troops were close on their 
front, and our whole line advancing, when this body, the 
N ^lite,ii and now the only hope of the enemy to cover their 
retreat, and save their army, gave way, and mixed in the 
general confusion and rout, abandoning their cannon and 
all their materiel. It was now nearly dark. Bulow, upon 
being joined by Pirch's corps, again attacked Planchenoit, 
which he turned; and th|^|he enemy abandoned it. He 
immediately advanced to^Kls the Genappe chaussee, and 
closed round the right of the French, * driving the enemy 
before him, and augmenting their confusion. His troops 
came into the high-road, or chaussee, near Maison du 
Roi, and Bluchcr and Wellington having met about the 
same time near La Belle Alliance, it was resolved to pursue 
the enemy, and give him no time to rally. The loss of the 
Prussians on the 1 8th did not exceed 800 men. The brunt 
of the action was chiefly sustained by the troops of the 
British and King's German Legion, as their loss will show. 
In stating this, it must be allowed, that much support was 
afforded by the other contingents; but they were chiefly 
raw levies, newly raised, who could not be depended upon 
in a situation of importance. Some behaved ill, as is 
publicly known. None were in the first line, except the 
Nassau troops at Hougoumont, and some on our extreme 
left. They were placed in the second line, and in the 
valley behind the first line, and on the right, at Braine la 
Leude. They had generally been formed with the British 
brigades of the different divisions (in the manner Lord 
Wellington found so advantageous with the Portuguese 
troops) ; but these arrangements had just been made. The 
different brigades in a division had not any knowledge of, 

t Gneisnau says, it was half past leren o'clock before Pirch’s corps 
arrived.— See Blucher's dispatches. 

^ Liv. ix. p. i6g. 
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or confidence in, each other. Many battalions, particu- 
larly some Be]{;ian troops, in the rear of the first line, 
stood with firmness against the French cavalry, and drove 
them back. They suffered more severely, perhaps, than 
the first line, from the fire of the enemy's artillery, and, at 
tlie close of the action, advanced in support of tlie first 
line with great steadiness and regularity. 

The Prussians, who had made only a short march 
during the day, pursued the enemy with such vigour, that 
they were unable to rally a single battalion. The British 
army halted on the field of battle.^ They once attempted 
to make a show of resistance at Genappe, where, perhaps, 
if tliey had had a chief to di^t them, they might have 
maintained themselves until ds^-light, the situation of the 
village being strong; this might have given them the means 
of saving at leas^lftio semblance of an army. The second 
Prussian corps W'as afterwards detached to intercept Grou- 
chy, who was not aware of the result of the battle until 
twelve o'clock next day. lie had succeeded in obtaining 
some advantage over General Thiclmann, and got posses- 
sion of \V avres. He immediately retreated towards Namur, 
where his rear-guard maintained themselves against all 
the efforts of the Prussians, who suffered severely in their 
attempt to take the place. This sei'ved to cover his retreat, 
which he executed with great ability, keeping in a parallel 
line to Bluchcr, and having rallied many of the fugitives, 
he brought his army w'ithout loss to Paris. He had been 
considered as lost, and his army made prisoners; this 
belief was a great cause of the resignation of Buonaparte; 
othenvisp, with this army he could have mustered 70 or 
80,000 men; with the fortifications and resources of 
Paris, which was sufficiently secure against a coup-de- 
main, it is not likely he would have so easily submitted 
without another struggle, after the brilliant defensive cam- 
paign he had made the preceding year. The great central 
d^p6ts of Paris and Lyons gave him great advantages, as 
is well shown in the introductory chap, Liv. ix. and p. 181. 
There are always some turns of fortune in the events of 
war; he might at least have made terms. The southern 
and eastern parts of France were certainly in his favour ; he 
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army had been well received there only a few weeks 
That army, and a great part of the population, 
woi M iSKl«ve been glad to make sacrifices to endeavour 
to re-estalmih the sullied lustre of his arms. At least, 
the honour of falling sword in hand was in his power. 

The time of the arrival and co-operation of the Prus- 
sians, has been variously stated. * The above account is 
perhaps as near the truth as can be. The French writers 
make it at an early hour, to account more satisfactorily 
for their defeat. The Prussians also make it somewhat 
earlier than was actually the case, in order to participate 
more largely in the honours of the day. Their powerful 
assistance has been acknowledged to its full extent. They 
completed the destruction of the French army, after they 
had failed in all their attacks against the British, which 
continued upwards of seven hours, aftci^hicir cavalry had 
been destroyed, their Imperial Guards driven back, and 
eagles and prisoners taken, and when their means of 
further attack may be considered as exhausted. The 
British army had suffered severely, and was not in a state 
Co have taken great advantage of the retreat of the French. 
But its safety was never for a moment compromised, and 
^no calculation could justify the idea, that we w'ould have 
been so easily defeated and driven from our position, 
but that the enemy would have been so much crippled, 
that he could not have taken much advantage of our 
rcvoi scs. Even in such a case, the arrival of the Prussians 
must have obliged him to have retired. Muffling has 
observed, that the bold movement of Blucher on the 1 8 th 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. * It was bold and 
masterly. Even when he was told that Grouchy was in 

• Liv. ix, says it was eleven o'clock when the Prussians joined, 
tiourgaitdand Montholon copy this. The letter from Soult to Grouchy 
dated half past one o'clock, stating that they were informed by a pri- 
soner of Bulow's march, and that they thought they discovered his 
advanced posts at that hour, completely contradicts this. Liv. ix. 

* Muffling, p. 6i. «( 11 nc s’agit pas dc savoir ce qu'un gcucral ordi- 

naire auriut fait ; mais uue nouvelle de cette nature aurait pu entrainer 
le general le plus distingue k prendre des precautions, on la resolution 
de changer I'offensivc vigoureuse en simple demonstration.il 
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liis rear with a large force, his plans w'ere not shaken, 
though this,inight have somewhat retarded his movements. 
The skilful veteran knew that it was on the field of Waterloo 
where the fate of the day was to be decided, and if even 
Grouchy had 'attacked Bulow's corps, there was nothing to 
prevent the first and second corps from joining tjie British 
army by Ohain. Grouchy could only, at farthest, have 
checked the third and fourth corps. There cannot be a 
moment's doubt of the anxiety and exertions of the Prus- 
sians to assist on the i8th. The cordiality and friendship 
of the Prussians have been felt and acknowledged by every 
officer who has had occasion to visit Prussia subsequently; 
this has been particularly the case with the military. 

Tliis short campaign of u Hours n was a joint operation, 
'rhe honours must be shared. On the i6th, the Prussians 
fought at Ligny tinder the promise of our co-operatiou, 
which could not, however, be given to the extent it was 
wished nr hoped. On the i8tli, Lord Wellington fought 
at Waterloo, on the promise of the early assistance of the 
Prussians, which, though unavoidably delayed, was at last 
given with an effect, which perhaps had never before^een 
witnessed. The finest army France ever saw, coinraandcd 
by tbe greatest and ablest of lier ebiefs, ceased to exist, 
and in a morneiit the destiny of Europe w’as changed. 
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